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Art. I._—Cunrist’s Seconp Cominc : Witt iT BE PRe-MILLEN- 
niaL? By the Rev. David Brown, A.M., St. James’s 


Free Church, Glasgow. Edinburgh: Johnstone & Hunter. 
1849. 


Mr. Brown treats in the second part of his work of the 
millennium, and endeavors to show that it is to precede 
Christ’s second coming, and to be marked by much the same 
characteristics as the present period. He holds there is to 
be no universal or general conversion of men; no exemption 
of believers from death; no repeal of the curse of sickness, 
sorrow, and misery ; no renovation of the earth; no destruc- 
tion of the apostate and prosecuting powers ; no exemption 
from Satan’s tempting agency. They are but the dreams of 
a distempered fancy. The state of the world will be essen- 
tially the same as it now is, except that the gospel will be 
received by the Pagan nations, as it is at present by those that 
are christianized ; and that change will be produced through 
the agency of the church, and by the means that are now 
employed for the evangelization of the world. 

What now are the grounds on which he attempts to verify 
this theory? If it be in harmony with the great scheme of 
administration which God has revealed, he ought to be able 
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178 Brown on Christ’s Second Coming. [Oct. 
to demonstrate it by direct and unanswerable testimonies. If 
the Scriptures plainly teach that Christ is not to come till 
after the millennium, he should allege the passage or passages 
in which that announcement is found. If the saints are not 
to be raised at the commencement of the thousand years, and 
reign with Christ during that period, he should point out the 
texts in which it is specifically taught. He adduces, however, 
nothing of that kind. He finds not a solitary sentence in the 
word of God that either explicitly teaches his theory, or pre- 
sents anything from which it logically results. On the other 
hand, it is expressly foreshown that the saints are to be raised 
antecedently to the thousand years. Rev. xx. 4-6. It is fore- 
shown that their resurrection is to take place at Christ’s 
second coming. 1 Cor. xv. 23. It is plainly predicted, also, 
that the antichristian powers symbolized by the wild beast 
man of sin and false prophet are to be destroyed at his advent. 
Dan. vii. 11, 12, 2 Thess. ii. 8, Rev. xix. 20. It is specifically 
revealed that at the time of that advent and destruction of 
those hostile powers, he is to be invested with the sovereignty 
of the earth, and establish the kingdom of the saints. Dan. 
vii. 13-18, Rev. xi. 15-18. And, finally, it is explicitly fore- 
shown that that coming and institution of his kingdom is to 
take place at the end of the times of the Gentiles, or the close 
of the period of the fourth monarchy, and termination of the 
Jewish tribulation, which is to be followed by the restoration 
of that people to their own land, and subsistence there for 
ever under his dominion as their king. Matt. xxiv. 29, 30, 
Luke xxi. 24-28, Dan. vii. 26,27. And with these predic- 
tions all others that relate to the subject are in entire har- 
mony. Not a sentence can be adduced from the sacred page, 
that, interpreted by its proper laws, does not either corrobo- 
rate, or, at least, consist with them. 

Mr. B. attempts, therefore, a most presumptuous task. He 
undertakes to establish a theory from the word of God, that 
not only has no sanction from it, but that is in open and 
direct contravention of its express teachings on the subject. 
The means, accordingly, which he employs to accomplish his 
object, are such as he has used in the first part of his volume, 
and as are requisite to give color to an erroneous doctrine ;— 
the misrepresentation and abuse of those whom he opposes ; 
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the rejection of the plain teachings of the word of God, 
because of their contravention of his rationalistic views; the 
misconstruction of the passages which he alleges to sustain 
his scheme ; and the endeavor to determine the question by his 
own unsupported dicta. We shall not weary our readers with 
a notice of all the instances in which he employs these expe- 
dients. They occur on every page, and are the staple of his 
whole argument. It will be sufficient to confute him in his 
main allegations. 

He begins in his usual way by assailing pre-millennialists 
with groundless and calumniatory accusations to render them 
odious to his readers, and prepare the way for the rejection of 
their views of the millennium. Thus he charges them with 
uttering “sneers” and “ill-disguised insinuations—sometimes 
not disguised at all—against the Worp and the blessed Sririr 
themselves, as inadequate to accomplish the predicted evan- 
gelization of the world,” p. 313. We have no hesitation in 
pronouncing this charge a wholly gratuitous and inexcusable 
calumny. Mr. Brown not only does not produce anything 
from the writers whom he quotes to justify it, but so far as 
we have a knowledge of the sentiments of pre-millennialists, 
hecannot. We may safely challenge him to cite an instance 
in which they “snzer” at the word of God, on the ground of 
its inadequacy to evangelize the world. It is not to sneer at, 
or depreciate his word, to hold and state what no one disputes 
or doubts, that it is not alone sufficient to convert the world. 
Mr. Brown himself will not venture to pretend that it is equal 
to the production of that effect, independent of the influence 
of the Holy Spirit. And that ig all that pre-millennialists 
allege. They do not hold that the gospel—in other words, 
the knowledge of the great facts and doctrines of redemption, 
is not to be then used in the conversion of the nations. They 
do not represent that it will not then be as necessary as it is 
now. Instead, they maintain that new means and more 
powerful influences will then be employed to give it impres- 
sion and make it efficacious. It is not they, but Mr. B., who 
asserts that “Christ’s second coming will exhaust the object 
of the Scriptures,” and that they, then, “as a means of grace, 
wili be put out of date,” pp. 103,104. It is not to “sneer” 
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at the word of God to state that it is not to be made the 
means, anterior to Christ’s coming, of converting all nations. 
The Scriptures themselves clearly foreshow that mankind are 
not generally to be converted to faith in him, antecedently to 
his advent. When he comes in the clouds, and sitting on 
the throne of his glory gathers all nations before him and 
judges them, a large share are to be placed at his left hand 
and condemned as his enemies. And it is not till that epoch 
that he is to be invested with the sovereignty of the earth, in 
order that all peeple, and nations, and kindreds may serve him. 
Dan. vii. 13, 14, Rev. xi. 15. It is the reception and state- 
ment, accordingly, of this great certainty which the Scrip- 
tures themselves clearly foreshow, which Mr. B. has the 
injustice to represent as the utterance of “sneers” and “ ill- 
disguised insinuations against the Worp as inadequate to 
accomplish the predicted evangelization of the world.” 

But what shall we say to his assertion that they “throw 
out” “sneers, and ill-disguised insinuations—sometimes not 
disguised at all—against the blessed Srirrr itself,” also, “as 
inadequate to accomplish the predicted evangelization of the 
world?” How is he to excuse himself for uttering such an 
atrocious accusation? Is it presumable that he supposes it is 
in his power to verify it? Can he glance for an instant at its 
import without a resistless consciousness that it is a sheer and 
monstrous falsehood? Let him, if he can, produce a syllable 
from the writings of pre-millennialists that asserts or implies 
that the Holy Spirit is inadequate to the evangelization of the 
world. Not the faintest intimation of the kind can he find on 
their pages. It is contradictory to all their views of the 
Spirit’s deity and power ; and abhorrent to all their feelings. 
To admit such an element into their faith, would be to over- 
turn their whole doctrinal system. They who deny the power 
of the Holy Spirit to renew and sanctify men, are not pre- 
millennialists, but, without exception, ‘anti-millenarians ; and 
anti-millenarians, it deserves to be added, who exhibit a re- 
markable resemblance to Mr. Brown, in the unscrupulousness 
with which they misrepresent and traduce those who oppose 
them, the lawlessness with which they misinterpret and mis- 
apply the word of God, and the inconsideration and boldness 
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1851.] Brown on Christ's Second Coming. 181 
with which they controvert and overturn its most indisputable . 
and essential teachings, when it can subserve their party pur- 
poses. It does not follow from the fact that the Holy Spirit 
is not to convert the nations antecedently to Christ’s coming, 
that he is not adequate to their conversion, any more than 
his not converting the impenitent of the present and all past 
time, is because of an inability to convert them. He exer- 
cises his renewing influences in sovereignty, having mercy ig 
on whom he will have mercy, and converts all of every ; 
age who are chosen unto salvation through sanctification and 
belief of the truth. To hold, therefore, that he is not to renew j 
all nations before Christ’s coming, is no proof of a disbelief of : 
his power to renew them. Mr. Brown’s accusation is thus 
altogether groundless and wanton ; and, instead of convicting 
them, only reveals and exemplifies himself. What an index it 
presents to his character and cause ?* 

But he denies that there is any intimation in the Scriptures 
that the gospel is not to be made the means of converting all 
nations before Christ’s second coming. He says, “If ever a 
statement went directly in the face of the Redeemer’s own 
words, this surely is one,” p. 317 ; and quotes in proof of it the 
declaration and command. Matt. xxviii. 18-20. 


were pe 


“ All power is given unto me in heaven and in earth. Go ye, therefore, and 
make disciples of all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost ; teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have 
commanded you: and lo, I am with you always, even unto the end of the world” 4 
—or age. 
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* With how little consideration he uttered the charge is seen from a passage { Ki 
in another part of his argument, in which he alleges it as a reason for not dwelling ‘ j 
“upon the converting efficacy ascribed to Christ’s personal appearing,” that 
“ there seems a general disposition to admit that it is the Worp and the Spirit \4 
to which even these men will owe their conversion just as now.”—P. 322. This, 
however, is unjust, as it represents pre-millennialists as merely disposed to admit . \ 
that men are then to be converted by the Spirit ; as though it were either incon- ‘ 
sistent with, or at least not a fundamental element of their system. But it is not 1 
simply admitted by them. It is directly and positively held as a truth, which no | 
one can deny without contravening the whole Christian system. If, however, as 
he here grants, they hold that men are then to be converted by the Spirit, through (i 
the instrumentality of the word as they are now, why is it that he charges them {3 
with sneering at the Word and Spirit as inadequate to that work ? | 
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He represents this as a commission actually to convert the 
nations to the faith, and train them for glory. 


“Thus, then, the disciples were commissioned to evangelize the world 
before Christ’s second coming; not merely to preach the gospel as a 
witness to a world that would not receive it; ... but to accomplish 
instrumentally the actual discipleship of all nations; to baptize them 
when gathered in, and to train them up as professed Christians in the 
knowledge and obedience of the truth for glory—all before his second 
coming.”—Pp. 317, 318. 


He founds this absurd asseveration, for he offers nothing 
but his mere dictum to sustain it, on a misconstruction of the 
word ypaéyrévcars, translated by him, “make disciples ;” as 
though it denoted a real conversion of the nations to a justify- 
ing faith. It has no such signification, however, but simply 
means to teach or proclaim the gospel to them, as those whom 
it was their office to instruct. This is seen from the parallel 
passage in Mark, chap. xvi. 15, 16, in which the command is 
—xnpugare lo euwyyeAsov—* preach the gospel to the whole race ;” 
and it is added, “ He that believeth and is baptized shall be 
saved, but he that believeth not shall be damned ;” which shows 
that the command did not imply that all to whom the gospel 
was preached were to be converted. It is a mere command 
to proclaim to them the glad tidings of salvation through 
Christ ; not acommand to convert them to faith and obedience. 
That is not the office of Christ’s ministers, but of the Holy 
Spirit. The fact that they were commanded to preach the 
gospel to all nations, is no proof, therefore, that all nations 
were and are to be converted by them and their successors 
before Christ’s second coming, any more than the fact that 
God commands all men to repent and believe, is a proof that 
all actually comply with that command. If Mr. Brown’s 
assertion is authorized, all nations of their day must in fact 
have been converted by the apostles, and all of all succeeding 
periods by their several contemporary teachers, and there 
consequently can be no Pagans, Mahommedans, Infidels, or 
unbelieving Jews, at the present time in the world, nor can 
there have been any unevangelized nations during the last 
eighteen centuries, and the whole question about the conver- 
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1851.] Brown on Christ’s Second Coming. "183 
sion of the nations before Christ’s second coming is conse- 
quently altogether absurd. It is no more open to debate than 
the question whether mankind have existed during the several 
ages of the Christian era, and still continue to exist. 

We have here another exemplification of the tendency of 
Mr. Brown’s mode of treating the Scriptures to precipitate 
him into universalism, of which he professes a great horror. 
He proceeds in his argument from this passage on the assump- 
tion that a command to perform a certain duty, or fill a specific 
office, is an absolv‘e proof that that office will be filled, and 
the effect which it contemplates accomplished. But if that 
be so, it follows not only that none of mankind will be lost, 
but that none of them have ever even offended so as to be 
obnoxious to perdition ; and the whole supposed necessity of 
the gospel, and whole doctrine of salvation by a Redeemer, is 
adream! For if the imposition of a command is a proof that 
it is obeyed, then the imposition of the command on the first 
pair not to eat of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, 
is a demonstration that they did not eat of it, and conse- 
quently that they did not fall; and thence, that neither they 
nor their posterity stand in need of salvation, but are justifi- 
able on the ground of their own righteousness. 

In like manner, the command to all men to repent and 
believe, is, on that assumption, an equal proof that all 
exercise repentance and faith, and thence are partakers of 
salvation ; and as similar or equivalent commands and 
obligations were imposed on all generations that preceded 
Christ’s first advent, they also must have obeyed and obtained 
redemption. Such is the result to which his assumption 
leads. 

He next proceeds to “sneer” at the supposition that the 
sight of Christ can be a means of aiding the conversion of 
men. 


“Strange, indeed, that when Christ ‘cometh in his own glory, and 
in the glory of the Father and the holy angels,’—when he ‘ cometh 
with clouds, and every eye shall see him,’—that the most stupendous, 
bright, and awful of all events should just rank among the means by 
which men at the millennium are to be converted.” —P. 322. 
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Nothing, it seems, that is against his system will please Mr. 
Brown, no matter how indisputable it is. The supposition 
that the presence of Christ should produce impressions and 
realizations which the Spirit may employ in the conviction 
and conversion of men, only excites him to jeer, as though it 
were a degradation to the Saviour to be the cause of such an 
effect. Was ever a more unscriptural or unnatural sentiment 
uttered by a human being? Is it strange, and a degradation 
to the Almighty Redeemer, that his presence should excite a 
resistless conviction of his being and dominion ? Is it unsuit- 
able to his dignity that it should inspire awe and fear? Is 
it unnatural to suppose that it should occasion an overwhelm- 
ing sense of guilt in not having believed on him; and a 
realization of the necessity of submission, faith, and love, in 
order to salvation? Would it not be unnatural and deroga- 
tory to him to suppose that it should not produce those 
effects? It is perfectly appropriate, then, to presume that it 
will exert an important influence in preparing the nations for 
conversion. It will necessarily put an instant end to atheism 
and infidelity. It will annihilate all doubt of his personal 
coming to reign on the earth. It will extinguish for ever 
all thoughts of salvation by any other means than his 
blood. It will produce a resistless conviction of his rights and 
dominion. It will bring men to a full realization of their 
relations to him, and show them the necessity of immediate 
submission, in order to their escaping destruction ; and may 
thus be made by the Holy Spirit the means of leading them 
to subjection to him, and acceptance of his mercy. But this 
Mr. B. regards with disgust! A personal presence that 
should give birth to such effects, he denominates a “rude 
interposition of visible manifestations,” “the thought” of 
which, he says, “is infinitely disparaging to the blessed 
Spirit, and to the word of his power.”—P. 324. 

Mr. B. employs himself in his second chapter in endeavor- 
ing to prove that pre-millennialists are “deplorably ” confused 
and inconsistent with one another in their views of the millen- 
nium, and exhibits his usual rudeness in repeatedly asserting 
that they do not even believe their own representations. 
But as, if it be so, it will neither prove that they are in error 
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in holding that the millennium is to take place under a differ- 
ent dispensation from the present, nor show that Mr. B.’s 
theory is correct, it is not necessary that we should notice it. 

He proceeds in his third chapter to define “the nature of 
the millennium,” and endeavors to show that it is to be 
nothing else than “just the full development of the kingdom 
of grace in its earthly state ;’ by which he means that it is 
to be marked by no visible presence of the Redeemer, no 
presence of the risen saints, and no change of administration; 
but is to be a mere continuance of the present system, and 
the present condition of the race, with the exception that 
the gospel is to be made known to the nations generally, 
and nominally obtain their acceptance. And this representa- 
tion he attempts to sustain by the great prophecies of Daniel, 
through the image and the beasts, which present the most 
specific and indisputable proofs of its total error. 

Thus it is foreshown through them that four lines of Gen- 
tile kings were successively to rule those nations of the earth 
to whom the Israelites were to be subjected ; that the fourth 
was to be a usurping apostate and persecuting line that 
should wear out the saints of the Most High; that, at the 
close of their domination, God is visibly to interpose and 
destroy them ; and that they are to be succeeded by the 
dynasty of the saints, at whose institution Christ is to come 
in the clouds and be invested with the dominion of the earth, 
and be served and obeyed by all people, nations, and lan- 
guages. It is apparent that the saints who are to take the 
kingdom on the destruction of the last Gentile monarchy 
are not the nations who are to obey Christ on his coming to 
reign over the earth, as they are themselves to be subjects of 
those reigning saints. The regal saints, then, are to be of a 
different order. It is revealed accordingly in the New Testa- 
ment that they are to be the risen and glorified saints, who 
are to reign with Christ during the thousand years. In like 
manner, the dynasty or body of kings whom the God of 
Heaven is to set up, symbolized by the stone cut out of the 
mountain, who are to destroy the Gentile kings, as the stone 
broke the image, is not to be of the nations who are to live 
and obey Christ in his reign on the earth, but the risen saints 
who are to reign with him, and who—it is foreshown in 
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Zechariah xiv. 5, and Rev. iii. 26, 27, and xix. 14—are to 
come with him at his appearing, and take a part in the 
destruction of the anti-christian host at the last great battle. 
And finally, their kingdom is to continue for ever. 

These visions thus show decisively that the rulers of the 
fourth dynasty are, at the close of their period, to be de- 
stroyed, and their empire extinguished ; that at that epoch 
Christ is to come in the clouds and be invested with the 
dominion of the world ; that the saints are to reign with him; 
that under their joint reign all nations are to obey him, and 
thence are to be converted ; that the reigning saints, therefore, 
are to be risen saints, not sanctified men in the natural life; 
and that their kingdom is not to terminate at the end of a 
thousand years, but is to continue for ever. They show, 
therefore, that a new and peculiar dispensation, such as pre- 
millennialists anticipate, is to be exercised over the world at 
that period. 

This great prophecy, however, which is confirmed by seve- 
ral parallel predictions in the New Testament, Mr. Brown 
makes the ground of a directly opposite representation : that 
there is to be no destruction of the Gentile persecuting 
monarchy ; that there is to be no personal coming and reign 
of Christ, or reign of the saints; that there is to be no new 
dispensation established over the world ; and that there is to 
be no universal obedience to Christ of the nations: but only 
an extension of his kingdom, in its present form, throughout 
the whole earth. How does he attempt to sustain this con- 
struction ? 

1. On the ground that there are not two kingdoms of 
Christ foreshown here, but one only “in two states.” But 
that is no proof that his kingdom, in its second state, is not 
to be placed by him under a different dispensation from that 
under which it now subsists, and ruled by him in person with 
his risen saints. What is the difference, according to the 
prophecy, of the kingdom in its second, from its first form? 
The answer is two-fold: First, it is in its second form abso- 
lutely freed from the domination and presence of the apostate 
and persecuting Gentile powers and Satan. Next, Christ 
immediately assumes its dominion, and rules it in person ; his 
risen saints reign with him; and all nations become obedient 
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to their sway. ,And this is precisely what is meant by a new 
dispensation exercised by Christ in person. 

Mr. Brown, indeed, assumes that the kingdom, in the form 
in which it subsists during the fourth Gentile kingdom, is sym- 
bolized by the stone cut out of the mountain that smites the 
image. But he is altogether mistaken. The image is not 
exhibited as acting on the stone during the reign of the dynas- 
ties which it represents, as the little horn wars on and wears 
out the saints; nor is any agency ascribed to the stone until 
it is cut from the mountain and falls on the image. The 
saints whom it symbolizes commence their agency at the 
moment of the descent of their symbol on the image ; and the 
change of the stone to a mountain, which will take place after 
that descent, denotes an enlargement of their body that is 
to take place after the commencement of their reign with 
Christ. 

2. This is a confutation, accordingly, of his next allega- 
tion that the difference between the two states of the king- 
dom is not a difference of dispensation or organic form, but 
merely of prosperity and extent. His representation is a 
denial of precisely those distinguishing features which consti- 
tute it a new dispensation. 

Mr. B. attempts to justify his construction of these symbols 
by the parables of the mustard seed and the leaven, Matt. 
xiii. 31-83. But they are not designed to represent the dif- 
ferent forms which the kingdom of God is to assume; but 
only the fact, by the one, that though small in its beginning, 
it is at length to become great; and, by the other, that, 
though at its institution a new and foreign power, it is at 
length to spread its influence through the whole human family. 
It is perfectly consistent with them to suppose its growth and 
diffusion are to take place chiefly under its second form. The 
period of its first, compared to the unending ages of its second 
form, is no more than the first moment of the germination of 
a seed, to the period of its growth to maturity and life as a 
tree. 

3. He alleges that “it is the kingdom of Christ, with its 
present resources and agencies, that is to break in pieces all 
these kingdoms, whilst itself stands for ever. In other words, 
Christ’s presently existing kingdom has within itself the whole 
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resources by which it is destined to crush the anti-christianism 
that obstructs its universal triumph, and to win its way to 
the throne of the world. For, observe, it was the stone cut 
out of the mountain without hands, or the kingdom which in 
the days of these kings the God of heaven was to set up, that 
was seen smiting the image and breaking it in pieces.”— 
P. 339. But he here again falls into the error of supposing 
that the stone symbolizes Christ’s kingdom in the form in 
which it subsists antecedently to his second coming, and the 
destruction of the powers denoted by the image. Instead of 
that, however, it represents the saints who are to be invested 
with regal power, and take the kingdom of the earth at that 
epoch. It is expressly stated in the interpretation given of 
the vision of the destruction of the ten-horned beast, and the 
institution of the fifth kingdom under Christ and the saints, 
that the time when the saints take the kingdom and possess it 
for ever, is the time of the judgment and destruction of the 
rulers of the fourth Gentile kingdom. “The same horn made 
war with the saints, and prevailed against them; until the 
Ancient of days came, and judgment—judicial power—was 
given to the saints of the Most High, and the time came that 
the saints possessed the kingdom.”—Dan. vii. 21, 22. Here 
is, thus, as clear a specification as language can express, that 
the time when the saints who are to possess the kingdom are 
to be invested with their regal power, is to be the time when 
the Ancient of days comes to judge and destroy the Gentile 
rulers symbolized by the fourth beast; and that is the time 
when the stone is to be cut from the mountain and descend 
on the image. Until that time, instead of their reigning, the 
horn is to make war with them, and prevail against them. It 
is not Christ’s kingdom, then, in its present form, and in its 
present resources and agencies, that is to destroy the Gentile 
rulers and their empire, but a wholly different power— 
Christ and his risen and glorified saints, as is expressly sym- 
bolized Rev. xix. 11-21, in the destruction of the wild beast, 
false prophet, and their armies, at the great battle of the 
Almighty. 

4. But his main means of making these prophecies sub- 
serve his purpose, is the assertion that the symbols are not 
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representatives of persons, but only of principles and systems. 
He says :-— 


“Let it be carefully borne in mind that the scene has nothing to do 
with individuals as such. It is the trial and condemnation of a system, 
a cause, a kingdom, a great public party, and of that alone. Nor is 
any more meant by these august formalities of a judgment upon the 
little horn, than merely to intimate to us how righteous will be the 
destruction of that wicked interest.” .... “Nothing can be more 
evident than that the judgment which Daniel saw in his vision is not 
the judgment of persons at all (save as they may be connected with the 
system and involved in its ruins), but purely the judgment of the sys- 
tem, party, or interest of the little horn; and is, in fact, but a sublime 
symbolical way of expressing the righteousness of antichrist’s destruc- 
tion.” —Pp. 347, 348. 


If anything can impress the reader with the extreme arbi- 
trariness and error of Mr. Brown’s method of treating the 
Scriptures, this, we think, must. He first denies that the 
symbols of the visions are either representatives of persons, 
or have anything to do with them directly ; and declares them 
to be the symbols of mere ideas, principles, systems, or inte- 
rests ; or in other words, of impersonal abstractions, that are 
neither responsible nor subject to law, and cannot therefore 
by possibility be judged, condemned, and punished as guilty— 
which is to make the judgment of them a farce. He next 
converts those abstractions back into agents, and represents 
them as contending with each other for the dominion of the 
earth ; for the war on the saints, and the descent of the stone 
on the image, he exhibits as denoting a strife or contest of 
their principles or interests with one another, which is to 
treat them as agents. And thirdly, he denies that the de- 
struction of the image and beast symbolizes the destruction 
either of persons or principles represented by them, and 
avers that it merely indicates “the righteousness of the 
destruction of that wicked interest.” There is, consequently, 
according: to him, no symbolization in the visions either of 
antichristian kings and ecclesiastics, or of the judgment and 
destruction of antichristian kings or ecclesiastics. The 
prophecy, he asserts, has “nothing to do” with them. For 
aught that it reveals, then, they are to continue to live, hold 
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their offices, and exert their power—though as a subordinate 
party—after the symbolized judgment and destruction of the 
impersonal principles and interests has taken place! On the 
same method of construction, all the other symbols of the 
visions—the Ancient of days, the Son of man, the saints 
who are worn out by the littie horn, and the nations who, on 
the investiture of Christ with the dominion of the earth, are 
to serve and obey him for ever, must be regarded as standing 
for mere abstractions. Not a solitary intelligent agent 
remains in the scene. The earth itself can no longer be con- 
sidered as denoting the world in which the predicted contest 
of interests takes place. ‘That is as much to be regarded as 
representing only an abstraction as the others. Mr. Brown’s 
construction is thus founded on the modern theory of idealism, 
and is precisely what he would naturally advance were he, 
like Hegel and his disciples, an absolute denier both of a 
personal God, and all personal subordinate intelligences. On 
the same ground, all other symbols of persons of the Old and 
New Testaments must be regarded as representatives of mere 
ideas ; and all other symbols of judgments and destructions, 
resurrections and justifications, life and death, as symbols not 
of such acts and events, but only of their righteousness or 
propriety. Consequently, they present no revelation of a 
future coming of Christ, resurrection of the saints or the 
wicked, judgment of the living or the dead, or any future acts 
or conditions of any persons whatever: and accordingly, 
Mr. B.’s whole discussion, as well as the teachings of the 
Scriptures respecting a millennium, a second advent, a resur- 
rection and judgment, is a mere jargon of senseless words.* 





* Mr. Brown affects to sneer at the intimation that his construction exhibits the 
agents symbolized by the vision as altogether impersonal, and therefore without 
responsibility. He says, in regard to Mr. Bonar’s objection, that he makes the 
judgment “a judgment upon a mere abstraction ;”: “ The shallowness of this is 
too palpable to require an answer.”—P. 357, Note. It was, doubtless, easier thus 
to jeer at the objection, than to refute it. If the judgment “is not the judgment of 
persons at all, but purely the judgment of a system,” and “ has nothing to do with 
individuals as such,” then clearly it is a judgment of a system, party, or interest, 
irrespectively of persons and individuals ; that is, independently of its relationship 
to them—and that is indubitably as a mere abstraction. If, on the other hand, 
it is not a judgment of a mere abstraction, but a judgment of persons and indivi- 
duals symbolized by the image and beast, then Mr. Brown’s representation that it 
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He accordingly proceeds to represent that “the remainder 
of the vision is evidently to be interpreted upon the same 
principles,” and denotes, instead of an investiture of Christ 
with dominion over the earth, a mere recognition of his right 
to that dominion. 


“The Son of man, borne upon the clouds, is seen advancing to the 
Eternal Arbiter, and is introduced to him by the angelic officers of 
state... . . For what purpose is this? That he may be seen putting 
in his claim to the sovereignty of the world, and getting that claim 
recognised by Him who sitteth upon the throne... . . 

“Who does not see that this has nothing to do with the second 
personal advent of Christ ? The coming of the Son of man here is not, 
be it observed, a coming to men at all, but a coming to God, nor is it 
any local coming even to him. It is simply the advancement and the 
recognition of his claim to rule the world, clothed in state forms—in 
the symbolic drapery of an august installation or inauguration.”— 
Pp. 348, 349. 


Such is the arbitrary and despotic method in which he 
attempts to determine the meaning of this great vision. Not 
a word is uttered to prove that its object is what he repre- 
sents it to be. It is left to rest wholly on his mere assertion. 

But his construction is, in the first place, in direct contra- 
diction to the prophet’s representation. His record is, “and 
there was given him dominion, and glory, and a kingdom, 
that all people, nations, and Janguages should serve him: his 
dominion is an everlasting dominion, which shall not pass 





is a judgment of a system, party, or interest, in contradistinction from personal 
agents, is unauthorized and erroneous, and his whole construction of the visions 
false. 

The crudeness which marks his whole chapter on this subject is not often sur- 
passed even on his own pages. He says of the judgment, “ the symbols and cir- 
cumstances of it are all borrowed from the characteristics of the last judgment.” 
P.345. By the last judgment, he means the judgment symbolized Rev. xx. 11-15, 
that is to follow the close of the thousand years, and the last resurrection. His 
Statement implies, accordingly, that Daniel’s vision was written by him after John’s 
vision of the last judgment had been written! for how else could “the symbols 
and circumstances be all borrowed” from that “Jast judgment?” But what is an 
anachronism of 650 years to a writer like Mr. Brown, when, in order to sustain 
a false theory of the Divine purposes, he finds it necessary to convert the most 
unequivocal and pointed prophecies of persons into a pageant of unconscious 
abstractions, of unmeaning shadows? 
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away, and his kingdom that which shall not be destroyed.” — 
V.14. The act was thus his investiture with the dominion 
of the world, and possession of it as his kingdom, in order that 
all its inhabitants should serve him. It was not a recognition 
of a right, but an installation with authority. It was not the 
“ putting in of a claim,” but the reception of an actual domi- 
nion and kingdom. No allusion is made in the passage toa 
presentation of a claim, or acknowledgment of a right to 
reign over the earth. That is a sheer invention foisted by 
Mr. Brown, in place of the fact revealed by the Spirit and 
recorded by the prophet. What bolder violation of the pas- 
sage could he devise, than thus completely to change the 
nature of the affirmation, and put the assertion and recognition 
of a right, in the place of the gift of a dominion and a king- 
dom ? 

Next: his version of the transaction is solecistical as well 
as false. He admits that the act itself is an august instal- 
lation or inauguration. But the right to an office, and an 
actual induction into, or possession of it, are wholly different. 
An investiture is something more than a mere acknowledg- 
ment of atitle. A title may exist and be acknowledged with- 
out an actual possession. There may be a possession also, 
without an acknowledged or legitimate title. The investiture 
of Christ with the dominion of the earth is not adapted, there- 
fore, to symbolize a mere recognition of his right to that 
dominion. It is consequential on his right, and founded on 
it, and is as different from a mere acknowledgment of his 
title as the actual possession of the dominion of the earth is 
from an unexercised right to possess and rule it ; or a right to 
an estate constituted by heirship or purchase, is from the actual 
possession of it. What would be thought of a clergyman who 
should claim that an investiture with the pastoral office in a 
church is not an investiture with that office, but only a recog- 
nition of a right to it ? Or of a jurist who should maintain that 
the President of the United States is not actually introduced 
into his office, and put in possession of its powers by his in- 
auguration, but that he only puts in a claim to it, and obtains 
a recognition of that claim, by those who conduct his inaugu- 
ration? According to Mr. B. there is no actual investiture 
with an office, dominion, or property of any kind whatever. 
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Commissions, deeds, and all other legal conveyances and evi- 
dences of property and possession, are nothing more than 
mere recognitions of right; for aught that they show, or can 
accomplish, the possession may be universally with other 
parties. Mr. B. cannot, on the principle on which he here 
proceeds, prove, by any official document, or public act, that 
he is the minister of St. James’s Free Church, Glasgow, nor 
that any other individual is a minister of a church, either in 
Scotland or in the world. Can any higher demonstration be 
necessary, of his error? God often thus permits those who 
take great liberties with his word, to give proofs of their rash- 
ness and folly, that are adapted to guard those from delusion 
whom they attempt to mislead. 

Thirdly. If, as Mr. Brown maintains, the remainder of the 
vision is to be interpreted on the same principles, then the 
coming of the Ancient of days, the gift of judgment, or regal 
authority to the saints of the Most High; and their taking 
and possessing the kingdom, and dominion, and the greatness 
of the kingdom under the whole heaven, are not symbolical 
of those events, but only of the right of the Ancient of days to 
come and give dominion to the Son of Man, and judgment to 
the saints, and the right of the saints to take and possess the 
kingdom and dominion; and there is no revelation in the 
vision that the Ancient of days is to come; that the Son of 
Man is to be invested with the dominion of the earth ; that 
the saints are to receive judicial authority, and take and 
possess the kingdom; nor that all people, nations, and lan- 
guages are to serve him. But that is in direct contradiction 
to the prophecy: as the exposition of the vision given by 
the interpreting angel expressly represents it as signifying 
those events. Is it not astonishing, that in the face of this 
fact Mr. Brown should take it upon himself to deny that that 
is the import of the symbols, and assign to them a wholly differ- 
ent meaning? Is there any other inspired interpretation that he 
may not as well set aside? Would it be a bolder contradic- 
tion to the prophecy to affirm, that the image and beast are 
not symbols of kings, but only of the rights of kings? that 
the war of the little horn on the saints is not a symbol of war 
on them, but only of a right to persecute and wear them out ; 
that the candlesticks are not representatives of churches, but 
VOL. IV.—NO. II. 13 
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only of the right of men to constitute churches; and that the 

symbols of the first and second resurrections are not symbols 

of the resurrection of the righteous and wicked, but only of 
their right to be raised? 

But his construction, by which he represents the vision as 
merely setting forth a group of abstractions, is not only 
arbitrary, absurd, and in contradiction to the inspired expla- 
nation given of it;—it is wholly inconsistent, also, with 
the principle itself of symbolization, and could never have 
been advanced by him, had he not wholly misconceived the 
instrument which he attempts to explain. It is an invariable 
law of symbols that agents represent agents ; the acts of sym- 
bolic agents represent similar or analogous acts of the agents 
whom the symbols denote ; and the events of which the sym- 
bols are the subjects, represent similar or analogous events, 
of which those whom the symbols represent are to be the 
subjects. Thus the beasts of Daniel’s vision are interpreted 
as standing, not for abstractions, but for kings; the acts of 
the beasts in devouring the inferior animals which they made 
their prey, are explained as symbolizing the acts of those 
kings in slaughtering and oppressing the nations whom 
they conquered and ruled: and the judgment and destruction 
of the fourth beast are interpreted as representing the judgment 
and destruction of the persons whom it symbolizes at the time 
of the judgment ;—and this is the law of symbols universally. 
Mr. Brown, accordingly, contradicts the principle itself of 
symbolization, as well as the inspired interpretation given of 
this vision, in asserting that the judgment and destruction of 
the beast are not symbolic of the judgment and destruction of 
the persons whom the beast represents ; nor the investiture of 
Christ, who represents himself, symbolic of his investiture 
with the dominion of the earth, but only represent the right- 
fulness of the destruction of those persons, and of Christ’s in- 
vestiture. No mistake could have been made by him either 
greater, or indicating more decisively his total inadequacy to 
the task he has undertaken. 

Such are the expedients by which he attempts to wrench 
from these prophecies the great futurities which they reveal, 
and force on them a false meaning, in order to evade the open 
confutation which they present of his system. If he could 
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turn the great acts and events which they symbolize into 
mere abstractions, so that no destruction of the anti-christian 
powers should be foretold in them ;—no investiture of the Son 
of Man with the dominion of the earth, nor coming in the 
clouds ; and no institution of a new kingdom, in which the 
risen and glorified saints are to reign; he then could assert 
that they present no representation that Christ is ever to 
reign over the earth in any other manner than he now does; 
that they offer no proof that the anti-christian rulers are not to 
continue to the time of the last judgment; and that they pre- 
sent no obstacle to the supposition, therefore, that there is to 
be no new dispensation ; no reign of the risen saints, and no 
millennium in which the state of the world is to differ essen- 
tially from its present condition. Jt was to accomplish this 
end that he shaped his construction. Was there ever a more 
daring perversion of the word of inspiration to subserve a 
sinister purpose ?—Unsupported by a solitary consideration ; 
in direct contradiction to the inspired interpretation of the 
vision ; and inconsistent with the fundamental laws of symboli- 
zation ;—could it bear more indubitable marks of a deliberate 
endeavor to bend the word of God into harmony with a 
scheme which it confutes ; or present more resistless proofs of 
the utter unreliableness of Mr. B. as an interpreter and con- 
troversialist ? What would be thought of a Universalist who 
should attempt to set aside the prediction of the future judg- 
ment and punishment of the impenitent, on the pretence that 
they have “nothing to do” with “persons” and “ individuals,” 
but relate exclusively to principles, systems, and interests, and 
merely show how righteous it would be in God to judge and 
destroy them:—not at all that he is in fact to judge and 
punish the persons who pursue those “interests,” and act on 
those principles ? Would such a theory be any more arbitrary, 
inconsistent with the laws of language, contradictory to the 
word of God, and destructive of all certainty of facts and 
doctrines, than Mr. Brown’s ? 

With his failure, accordingly, to establish his construction 
of these prophecies, his whole system falls. As, in direct con- 
tradiction to his theory, the anti-christian powers denoted by 
the wild beast and little horn, are to be judged and destroyed 
and their empire extinguished before the institution of the 
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kingdom of the saints: as, at the epoch of their destruction, 
the Son of Man is to come in the clouds of our heaven, and 
be invested with the dominion of the earth, and all people 
and nations are to become obedient to him; as the risen 
saints are then to be invested, also, with regal authority in 
his kingdom; and as their kingdom is to be the same as his, 
is to embrace the whole earth, and is to continue for ever, it 
is clear that his coming in the clouds, the destruction of the 
anti-christian powers, the resurrection of the saints, and the 
commencement of his reign, are to precede the millennium, 
and that the administration he is to exercise over the world, 
during that period, is to be wholly different from the present, 
and is, in respect to those great events, to accord with the 
views that are held of it by pre-millennialists. 

His object in his fourth chapter is to show that there will 
be “no revival, in the millennium, of Jewish peculiarities ;” by 
which he means, that there will be no temple at Jerusalem, no 
offering of sacrifices, no priesthood, no feast of tabernacles, 
no new revelations, and no offering there of worship by the 
Gentiles. It was to be expected that he would avail himself of 
the opportunity furnished by this theme to render millenarians 
the objects of contempt to his readers. He accordingly in- 
dulges in more than his usual superciliousness, dogmatism, 
and banter. A few words will be sufficient, however, to show 
that he accomplishes nothing, except simply by the most un- 
disguised rationalism, to deny that the meaning of the predic- 
tions to which he refers is what it is, on the ground that that 
which they literally foreshow does not accord with his views 
of “the Christianity” that is to exist during the millennium. 

He fully admits that the prophecies in question, interpreted 
according to the established usage of language, specifically 
and unequivocally announce that the house or temple of 
Jehovah is again to be erected on Mount Zion; that sacrifices 
are to be offered there ; that the law is then to go forth out of 
Zion, and the word of the Lord from Jerusalem ; and that the 
Gentiles are annually to go there to offer worship ; and it 1s on 
the fact that that is their literal meaning, that he assumes and 
endeavors to prove that they are figurative. Thus he says of 
the literal interpretation of Isaiah ii. 2, 3, in which it is fore- 
shown that in the last days the mountain of the Lord’s house 
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shall be established on the height of the mountains, and all 
nations shall flow unto it: 


“The whole religious worship and obedience of the nations is made 
to radiate from, and to hold of this metropolitan temple service at Mount 
Zion. They go up hither, because out of Zion goes forth the law, and 
the word of the Lord from Jerusalem. Literalism—holds forth a reve- 
lation issuing from the sacred centre of the universe, at a period when 
[which] the Jew and the pre-millennialist agree in believing to be still 
future. The prophecy does not merely say that there will be more reve- 
lation then than now,—but that the kingdom is to be constituted, and 
all the religious service and obedience of the world to take law from 
what is there, and thence, to be proclaimed. And in this view of it, 
which is clearly what the prediction intimates, is there a Christian who 
does not see that the Jew has completely the better of us ?”—Pp. 364, 365- 


Instead of denying that the passage, interpreted literally, 
foreshows the erection there of a temple, the institution of a 
religious service, the gift of revelations, and the offering of 
worship by the Gentiles, he is thus disposed to exhibit that, in 
the most exclusive and emphatic manner, as its sense. By 
his own concession then, if the language is taken in its natural 
and established meaning, God has foretold the events in this 
and other similar passages, which pre-millennialists regard 
them as predicting. But by this concession he, in fact, con- 
futes his pretence that they are figurative ; as if that or any 
other is their literal sense, it is of necessity their sole signifi- 
cation. They are not allegorical or parabolic ; and cannot, at 
the same time, have both a literal and a tropical import. 
Nor can they, by any possibility, even if figurative, have such 
a meaning as that which he ascribes‘to them. If they are 
figurative, it is either by the metaphor or hypocatastasis ; but 
by the law of those figures, the mountain of the Lord’s house, 
the law, the word of the Lord, and the Gentiles, would still 
be the subject of that, whatever it may be, which is predicted 
of them. Of this fact, however, the knowledge of which is as 
essential to a determination of their meaning as a knowledge 
of an axiom of geometry is to the demonstration of a problem 
that depends on it, Mr. Brown, unfortunately, is wholly 
unaware! Of the peculiarities of figurative language, and 
the criteria by which it is to be distinguished from that 
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which is literal, he has not, indeed, the remotest conception. 
Instead, he proceeds on the supposition that the proof that a 
passage is tropical, lies in the thought which is expressed or 
event which is recited in it, not in the mode in which the 
language is employed ; and assumes, therefore, that figures are 
a property of thought, not of language ; for he alleges the fact 
that those passages literally foreshow a re-erection of a temple 
on Mount Zion, institution of religious rites, gift of revela- 
tions, and offering of worship there by the Gentiles, as an in- 
dubitable proof that they are figurative. No error, however, 
could be greater or more absurd; as it implies that all the 
commands of the Old Testament which enjoin the erection of 
a temple, the offering of sacrifices, and other acts of worship; 
and all the narratives which exhibit a temple as in existence, 
sacrifices offered, and other acts of worship performed there, 
are altogether figurative also. If the nature itself of those 
facts and events is a proof that the passages in which they 
are announced or recorded are figurative, it must, of course, 
prove the narrative of the erection of Solomon’s temple to be 
figurative, as absolutely as it can that Isaiah’s prediction of a 
future temple is so. Mr. Brown thus gets rid, by his assump- 
tion, of the whole Israelitish ritual, and sweeps away the 
ground on which he founds his declamation against Mille- 
narians as Judaistic! What an edifying display of his 
critical learning! What an admirable authority to be quoted 
by the orthodox in their determination of the meaning of 
God’s word ! 

He proceeds in his argument, moreover, on the assumption 
that no prediction or announcement of the Scriptures can be 
literal, the meaning of which, taken as such, does not accord 
with his views of what it becomes God to appoint or reveal; 
for it is on that ground that he regards the passages in ques- 
tion as figurative. His argument to show that they are 
tropical accordingly, presented in the form of a syllogism, is 
the following :— 

“It is impossible that God should appoint, declare, or reveal 
anything that is inconsistent with the views which I, D. B., 
entertain of his attributes or his designs. 

“ But the erection of a temple at Jerusalem, the institution of 
a service, the gift of new revelations, and the attendance there 
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of Gentiles to offer worship, and learn God’s will, is, in my 
opinion, altogether inconsistent with God’s perfections and 
designs, and contradictory to the genius of Christianity. 

“The predictions of the prophets, therefore, that, according 
to the natural and established usages of language foreshow 
those events, cannot be literal, but must be tropical.” 

The whole issue is thus made to turn on Mr. Brown’s 
arbitrary preconceptions. It is his fiat that decides that God 
cannot have made a literal revelation of such future events; 
and his fiat that constitutes language figurative instead of 
literal! If he relinquishes this assumption, and admits that 
the question whether the predictions are literal or tropical is 
to be determined solely by the language, not by the events 
which it foreshows, then his whole argument falls to the 
ground; as he offers nothing but the simple nature of the 
events foretold, to show that the predictions are figurative. 
Was there ever, however, either a more false or more 
dangerous principle of interpretation advanced? If Mr. B. 
is entitled to make his judgment the criterion of what God 
can and cannot reveal, all other writers must also have an 
equal right to make their preconceptions criteria of the teach- 
ings of his word, and to pronounce all passages figurative 
whose literal meaning contravenes their judgment or belief; 
and the atheist, the pantheist, the Unitarian, the Universalist, 
the Swedenborgian, the neologist of every grade, the Jew, 
the infidel, the Mahomedan, is at once furnished with author- 
ity to erase from the sacred page whatever interdicts his 
peculiar belief, and insert in its place the dogmas of his creed ! 
Even the scorned and calumniated pre-millennialist has, on 
this principle, only to declare that God’s perfections render it 
impossible that he should not have revealed all the points of 
his peculiar belief, and it is at once established that such is 
the fact! A magnificent result, truly, of Mr. B.’s critical and 
logical efforts to crush their hated doctrines! Who can 
resist the evidences these exploits present of his matchless 
qualifications for the work he has undertaken, or hesitate to 
yield the most unquestioning credence to his dicta ? 

Unless, however, this monstrous assumption is admitted ;— 
unless Mr. Brown’s despotic fiat is allowed to outweigh the 
authority of God, and completely to reverse the meaning of 
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the Scriptures, his pretence falls to the ground. The whole 
question at issue is, who is to be believed ? Whose word is 
authoritative ;—God’s, or Mr. Brown’s of the Free Church of 
Glasgow ? 

Mr. B. admits that the passages literally foretell the identi- 
cal events which he denies that they foreshow; and in admit- 
ting that, he admits that that is the revelation, and the only 
revelation which God has made through them. Language is 
never, in the same instance, both literal and figurative. The 
supposition is solecistical. When it is said, for example, that 
God is a rock and fortress, it is not meant that he is so both 
literally and tropically. When it is said that he is a consum- 
ing fire, it is not meant that he is really, but only that he is 
like a consuming fire. A tropical use of a word or phrase 
thus, necessarily precludes its literal use in the same instance; 
and a literal use of it precludes its tropical use. 

It is a fact then that God has revealed the events in ques- 
tion in the most explicit and ample manner; and it must, 
therefore, be held that they are to come to pass: otherwise 
the revelation he has made is boldly set aside, on the ground 
of rationalism, and another substituted in its place. 

But perhaps it will be said, that though the literal meaning 
of these predictions is that which premillennialists ascribe to 
them, yet that literal sense, or the agents, acts, and events for 
which the language literally stands, are themselves used by a 
figure, as representatives of a different class of persons, acts, 
and events ; and that that representative sense is accordingly 
their real prophetic meaning. That is, indeed, the supposition 
on which many commentators proceed; but it is wholly 
groundless, absurd, and destructive of the true meaning. 
There is no figure of speech which imparts to whole propo- 
sitions, the subject as well as the predicate, such a totally 
new and diverse meaning. In the only figures, the metaphor 
and metonymy, in which terms are employed with a new 
meaning, the subject of the predicate, act, event, quality, or 
condition that is affirmed, is always used in its literal significa- 
tion ; and the figure lies exclusively in that which is declared 
respecting it. In like manner, in the hypocatastasis, the only 
figure, besides the allegory, in which acts, events, or qualities 
are used representatively, to denote others of a different 
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order, the subject, or agent, of which they are affirmed, is 
always used in its literal sense ; while in the allegory there is 
always an express statement who or what it is, which the 
allegorical agents, or objects, acts, and events, are employed 
to represent. But these passages are not allegorical. There 
is no figure, therefore, by which they can possibly either 
acquire the meaning which Mr. B. ascribes to them, or have 
any other than that which is the natural and ordinary sense 
of their terms. Instead of being altogether tropical, the only 
figures that occur in them are limited to single words, and do 
not vary their general signification. 

It remains, then, an admitted and indisputable fact that God 
has revealed the events in question in a clear and unequivocal 
manner. There is no medium, therefore, between receiving 
them as thus revealed and looking for their literal occurrence, 
or directly rejecting them, notwithstanding his testimony, on 
the ground that it is known from other and better authority, 
Mr. Brown’s dicta, or the dicta of others who proceed on the 
ground of rationalism, that they are not to come to pass. The 
whole point at issue turns on the question who is most com- 
petent to make known what the peculiarities are to be of the 
administration of the world during the millennium ;—the Om- 
niscient, or Mr. Brown ; and whose testimony on the subject is 
to be received as decisive—the word of Jehovah, or the asser- 
tion of the minister of St. James’s, Glasgow. It is the ques- 
tion between revelation and infidelity ; between faith and 
unbelief: and they who follow Mr. Brown and set aside this 
revelation, proceed on a principle that as completely sets 
aside every other part of the word of God. The naturalistic 
interpreter has only to advance the same plea in respect to 
the ten commandments, the history of Christ’s incarnation, 
ministry, death, and resurrection, the doctrine of redemption 
by his blood, the resurrection and immortal life, and they are 
expunged from the sacred page as effectually as Mr. Brown 
erases the predictions in question respecting the temple, sacri- 
fices, and a worship by Gentiles at Jerusalem during the mil- 
lennium. 

Mr. B. will not improbably attempt to evade this alternative, 
and deny that he founds his construction of these predictions 
on the ground of rationalism. The denial, however, will be 
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vain. It is a fact which no asseveration from him can 
alter, that the nature of the events literally foreshown in 
them is the sole reason which he offers to prove that they 
are figurative. He does not build his argument in any 
degree on the nature of the language. He does not identify 
any figure or figures in it, that by their laws necessarily give 
it the meaning which he ascribes to it. Instead, he specific. 
ally rejects what he admits to be its natural and literal mean. 
ing, according to the established usage of language, on the 
ground that the events which it foreshows are inconsistent 
with his notions of what becomes the Almighty, and his 
views of “the Christianity” that is to exist during the millen- 
nium; and that is to proceed on the ground of rationalism. 

He will still insist, perhaps, that although he unfortunately 
founded his argument on that false and impious ground, the 
language of these revelations is, nevertheless, truly figurative, 
and legitimately admits and requires the sense which he 
ascribes to it. If he adopts that expedient to vindicate his 
construction, then let him, in the first place, show how their 
language can have the literal meaning which he admits it 
has, and at the same time have a figurative sense of a wholly 
different nature. Let him show how it is that the laws of 
philology which prove that a certain sense is the literal sense 
of a passage, do not prove that that is their real and sole 
sense. Is it so that a demonstration by the laws of exegesis 
of the grammatical signification of a passage, is no demonstra- 
tion that that 1s the real signification which it expresses? 
What certainty then can there be that the literal meaning of 
a passage is ever its real meaning? Can any other evidence 
be employed to show it, except that which is furnished by the 
laws of philology? Mr. B. will need to extend his inquiries 
but a slight distance, to ascertain that when he has shown and 
admitted that the language of a passage has a literal meaning 
that is compatible with the nature of ‘the agents or objects of 
which it treats, he has demonstrated and admitted that that 
is its genuine meaning, and that no room is left for the suppo- 
sition that it is also used figuratively. 

Let him, in the next place, state also what the specific figure 
is by which the predictions in question lose the meaning which 
their terms literally express, and acquire the wholly different 
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signification which he ascribes to-them. If they are figura- 
tive, it must be by virtue of some specific figure which they 
involve, that is of such a peculiar nature as to make them 
necessarily the vehicle of the new sense which he attributes 
to them; and that nature must be known, and the principle 
understood by which it works its peculiar effect. Otherwise 
there can be no demonstration that it actually gives birth to 
such a meaning. How can Mr. B. make it appear that the 
passages in discussion are figurative, unless he can prove the 
existence of a specific figure in them? If he cannot identify 
any figure in them, he obviously uses the term to denote a 
power or quality of which not only the nature is absolutely 
unknown, but the existence is indemonstrable, and cheats 
himself and his readers by a sound without a meaning. Is he 
willing to suspend the issue of this momentous question on 
such a palpable nonentity? What a beautiful predicament 
for a dogmatist who so unhesitatingly sets aside the word of 
the Almighty when it contravenes his preconceptions ! 

But it will not be enough to show that there is a specific 
figure in these passages, which justifies him in denominating 
them figurative. He must also unfold the nature of that 
figure, prove that by its law it gives them the sense which he 
ascribes to them, and verify his explication of it by examples 
from other parts of the Scriptures, and from the ordinary 
usage of language. If he cannot do this, he can have no cer- 
tainty that the figure fulfils the office which he assigns to it ; 
and his inference in regard to the meaning will be gratuitously 
assumed. A fine position truly for one who talks so exult- 
ingly of the firm ground on which he stands; and the assur- 
ance he enjoys that his “goings” are “established!” We 
call on him then to verify his construction by producing the 
evidence which is requisite that the passages in controversy 
have the tropical nature which he ascribes to them; and that 
the figure which they involve naturally and necessarily gives 
them the signification which he asserts they contain. He and 
his coadjutors have skirmished long enough under the vague 
banner of figurative language. It is high time that they ascer- 
tained what the principles are on which they proceed, and 
either vindicated or abandoned them. It is high time that 
those who make such loud professions of respect for the word 
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of God, should cease, under such a shallow disguise, to pervert 
it by a rationalism that is not surpassed in audacity by the 
most unscrupulous of the deniers of its divine origin. Let it 
be definitively settled whether that which—interpreted accord- 
ing to the established laws of language—is the sense of God’s 
word, is to be held to be revealed by him; or whether the 
meaning is to be determined irrespective of the language, by 
the despotic fiat of the interpreter. Whenever that question 
is settled aright, there will be no more controversy whether 
God has foreshown that a temple is in the last days to be 
erected on Mount Zion, and sacrifices offered, new revelations 
given, and worship presented there by all nations. Whatever 
difficulties the revelation may be supposed to involve, that 
those events are foretold will no more be denied, than that the pro- 
phecies in which they are made known, are given by inspiration. 
It is not necessary to respond to the assertion in his fifth 
chapter, that there is to be no vision of Christ on earth during 
the millennium. He does not even condescend to argue in 
support of it, but openly mocks and jeers at the express reve- 
lation made in the Apocalypse, chap. xxi. 22-26, xxii. 3-5, 
“That he shall be the light of the New Jerusalem, and that his 
servants shall there serve him, and shall see his face ;’—im- 
piously exclaiming, with a formal reference to it, “ Whata 
mongrel state of things is this! What an abhorred mixture 
of things totally inconsistent with each other!” and deno- 
minating the glory which the nations are exhibited as bring- 
ing “into it, their MISERABLE glory and honor,” p. 384. This 
is worthy of one who considers himself authorized to deter- 
mine by his arbitrary dictum what the teachings of the word 
of God are, and expunge or modify its meaning at his will. 
There is nothing in Strauss that approaches it in impiety. 
We pass also his sixth chapter in which he attempts to show 
that the difficulties in the way of salvation during the millen- 
nium will not be less than they now are ; but that the differ- 
ence between that and the present state will be, the mere 
difference “ between a less and a greater number of converted 
and holy persons ;”—a proposition that implies that neither the 
converted nor unconverted will then have any higher know- 
ledge of divine things than those classes have now: that they 
will have as numerous and strong temptations from ignorance, 
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misconception, false teachings, bad examples, want, sickness, 
suffering, and the agency of Satan; and, finally, that they 
will not enjoy any higher or larger influences of the Spirit ; 
and therefore makes the supposition solecistical that there is 
to be a greater number of converted and holy persons then than 
there is now: for how is there to be a greater number of con- 
verted and holy persons, if there is no more knowledge, and 
no more enlightening, renewing, and sanctifying influences ? 
Or how is there to be a greater number if there is still to be as 
many bad examples from men and as powerful temptations 
from Satan ? 

We proceed to his seventh chapter, in which he endeavors 
to show that there is not to be an interception of Satan’s 
tempting influences on men during the millennium ; that in 
the binding and imprisonment of that great agent beheld by 
John, Rev. xx. 1-3, he was not the representative of himself, 
but only of the antichristian party of men; and that his bind- 
ing and incarceration denote simply that his party is then to 
lose its predominant influence. 

He does not attempt to establish this proposition by inter- 
preting the binding of Satan exhibited in the vision, accord- 
ing to the laws of symbols ; but, instead, in his usual way, first 
endeavors on mere rationalistic grounds to make it appear 
improbable that God has foreshown a total interception of 
Satan’s influences, and then arbitrarily to determine the 
meaning of the vision by his mere dicta. 

He first objects to the supposition that the symbol denotes 
the real prevention of Satan from exerting a tempting influ- 
ence on men, that it is not foreshown in other passages of the 
sacred word. He says: 


“Before examining this passage, let me put this question to the hum- 
ble and dispassionate inquirer: If the expectation of an entire cessation 
of Satanic influence be indeed scriptural, how comes it to pass that no 
mention is made of it, nor so much as a hint given of it in all Scripture, 
but in this solitary passage, in a book the import of whose symbols has 
divided the church. to this day? What candid person can refuse to 
admit that this is suspicious ?”—P. 339. 


This is a specimen of the artful insinuations by which he 
often attempts to prepossess his readers against those construc- 
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tions of the sacred word which he wishes to set aside. As. 
suming virtually that no revelation is credible unless found in 
more than one passage, he veils that assault on the word of 
God, under the pretence of modesty and uprightness; as 
though those qualities must necessarily cause predictions made 
in but single passages to be regarded with suspicion! The 
worst mark that a writer can display is the habit of thus mak- 
ing a direct attack on the Bible, under canting professions of 
humility and candor! But that assumption not only sets 
aside a great number of historical statements, commands, and 
predictions which are recorded but once in the Scriptures, 
but overturns the whole revelation God has made. For if his 
testimony is not to be received when uttered only once, it 
plainly is not to be received at all. If it is not credible 
simply because he utters it, how can his repetition of it ren- 
der itso? The multiplication of a cypher cannot convertit 
into a unit. The binding of Satan is not the only part of the 
Apocalypse which on his theory the humble and candid can- 
not consent to believe. There is but one revelation made in 
it of the contents of the letters to the churches. There is but 
one of the seals, trumpets, and vials, of the sealing of the ser- 
vants of God, of the slaughter and resurrection of the wit 
nesses, of the proclamation of the gospel to all nations, of the 
harvest and vintage, of the destruction of the wild beast and 
false prophet, and several other events of great importance, 
and in regard to which as great a diversity of views prevails 
as in respect to the binding of Satan. Are the revelations 
made through all these to be held to be questionable and set 
aside, because they are made only once, and different opinions 
are entertained by interpreters of their meaning? It is no 
favorable mark of Mr. B.’s cause that he finds it necessary to 
resort to expedients to sustain it that thus overturn nearly the 
whole revelation ! 

His next argument against the discontinuance of Satan's 
tempting influence is founded on the fact taught, John iii 
8-10, that he that now committeth sin habitually is of the 
devil; that is,is of the character of the devil and of his party, 
in contradistinction from being the child of God, whose cha- 
racter it is not to commit sin habitually, but to do righteous- 
ness. From this he assumes that there will also be many 
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of Satan’s character and party during the millennium, and 
therefore that he will then exert his tempting influence as he 
does now. That is, in other words, that as men are wicked 
now, so they will be wicked then; that as Satan now tempts 
them to sin, so he will tempt them to sin then; and, there- 
fore, that he will not then be imprisoned or divested of his 
power, but will exert it as he does now ;—which is simply 
asserting and assuming that which he professes to prove. 
Was ever such a mere sham before dignified with the name 
ofan argument? The fact that those now whose sole cha- 
racter it is to sin are of the devil, no more proves that the 
devil will have access to men and tempt them to sin during 
the thousand years, than the fact that a large part of the na- 
tions now worship idols, proves that an equally large portion of 
them will also be idolaters then. Mr. B.’s assumption thus 
contradicts his own representation, that mankind generally 
are then to be converted to the Christian faith. How is it, if 
he feels that he has any legitimate proofs of the position he 
attempts to sustain, that he descends to such a preposterous 
paralogism to give it an air of demonstration. 

He next alleges, as supporting his position, Heb. ii. 14, 
which declares that Christ became a partaker of flesh and 
blood, “that through death he might destroy him that had the 
power of death, that is the devil;” and Rom. xvi. 20, in which 
it is promised to believers, that “God shall bruise Satan under 
their feet shortly.” But these passages directly announce 
that a time is coming in which Satan is actually to be 
divested of his power, and corroborate the prediction of his 
binding and imprisonment, instead of disproving it. Are 
these extraordinary perversions of the Word of God the work 
of a “humble and impartial” mind? or has Mr. B. become 
so jaundiced by prejudice and passion that he is unable to 
discern the meaning of the simplest expressions ? 

On these three passages, thus totally misrepresented, he next 
builds the equally false and absurd assumption, that Satan is 
the sole parent and cause of the sin of men; from which it 
follows, that were they wholly exempted from his power, they 
would naturally and necessarily be perfectly holy, which im- 
plies that no regenerating and sanctifying influences of the 
Holy Spirit would then be requisite to their conversion and 
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preservation from sin. What a beautiful doctrine for the 
orthodox to patronize! 

After this extraordinary array of considerations to convince 
“the humble and dispassionate” that the Scriptures cannot 
foreshow that Satan is to be intercepted from his malignant 
agency during the millennium, he next attempts directly to 
escape the evidence of such a revelation in his symbolic bind- 
ing and imprisonment, by alleging that Satan is not the sym- 
bol in that vision of himself and his angels, but instead, of his 
apostate and persecuting party among men. 

He first attempts to prove it by the fact that Satan is said, 
by a metaphor, to have a throne in Pergamos, and to dwell 
there ; from which assuming that Satan is there used simply 
to denote a persecuting party, he infers that he is used also in 
the vision of his binding in the place of his party. This is an 
example of the mode in which, without offering any other 
reason than his own dictum, he settles questions with un- 
doubting assurance, in contravention of the most indisputable 
laws of language. As the expressions, “ where Satan dwells,” 
and “ where Satan’s throne is,” are metaphorical, Satan can- 
not stand for a party of men; it being the law of that figure 
that the agent to whom the figurative expression is applied 
is always the agent or subject of that which it denotes. It is 
Satan, therefore, not a party of persecutors, who is the agent 
of that which is meant by the verb dwells, and it is he who 
had that in Pergamos which is meant by the representation 
that his throne was there. The persecuting party in Perga- 
mos were the subjects of Satan’s sway, and the instruments 
of his will, not representatives of him. Satan was there him- 
self, actively administering his own cause, not there by 
representation merely. 

He next adduces Rev. xii. 7-12, and as Satan and his 
angels are there used as symbols of the Pagan rulers and 
priests of the Roman empire, he assumes that he is also em- 
ployed as a mere symbol of his party in the vision of his 
binding; and thence, as his defeat in the war with Michael 
and his angels did not involve the total interception of his 
influence, he infers that his being bound, imprisoned, and pre- 
vented from deceiving the nations during the millennium, does 
not imply that he is to be intercepted from his influence then. 
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This is a species of logic of which few, it is to be hoped, 
besides Mr. Brown, are capable. In the first place, it does not 
follow from the fact that Satan is used in the vision, chap. 
xii. 7-12, as a symbol of the Pagan antagonists of Christ’s dis- 
ciples in the Roman empire in the fourth century, that he is 
employed as a symbol of anti-christian men in the vision of 
his binding, chap. xx. 1-3. So far from it, while we are 
shown by the explanation, chap. xii. 10-12, that the two armies 
that warred in the atmosphere represented the two resem- 
bling religious parties, the Christian and the Pagan, in the 
Roman state; we are also as clearly shown in the descrip- 
tion, chap. xxi. 3, that he there is not a representative of men, 
but only of himself and his fallen angels, as he is expressly 
discriminated from ra s4vn, the living population of the globe, 
and the design and effect of his binding and imprisonment are 
declared to be, that he should not deceive them any more 
until the end of the thousand years. As he is thus to be 
absolutely banished from the presence of the nations, and 
debarred from exerting an agency on them, he cannot be the 
representative of those nations or any part of them. The sup- 
position is solecistical. 

Next. Mr. B.’s construction is inconsistent with itself, 
also, as well as with the symbol. If, as he assumes, Satan is 
the mere representative of a body of anti-christian men, then 
his being prevented from exerting a deceptive influence on 
the nations must be the prevention of that anti-christian body 
from exerting such an influence on them; which implies that 
there is to be such an anti-christian body of men in the world 
during the millennium. But Mr. B. himself interprets the 
binding and imprisonment as signifying that “Satan” will “be 
allowed no lodgment in any spot on the globe to form a public 
party in opposition to Christ ; that in this sense his trade will 
be at an end; that representatives and tools for the doing of 
such work he will have zone ; as, if men should wonder where 
he was, and going in search of him but find him nowhere ; 
he has been swept off the stage.” p. 410. But if Satan is the 
representative of a party, as he is still to exist during the 
thousand years, his existence must imply the continued 
existence, too, of his party throughout that period. His being 
bound cannot, therefore, signify that the party which he repre- 
VOL. IV.—NO. II. 14 
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sents is not to have any existence. Mr. B.’s construction 
thus confounds itself. ° 

Besides, if Satan is the symbol of a body of men, his being 
“removed from the earth, and chained up a thousand years,” 
p. 410, must represent the removal of that body of men from 
the earth, and their being chained during that period; and 
imply, accordingly, that, like Satan, at the end of the thousand 
years, they are to be unchained, and allowed to return to the 
earth. A host of anti-christian men, continuing in life in the 
natural body, conveyed to another world, and imprisoned 
and chained through the vast circle of ages denoted by a thou- 
sand years, and then brought back to the earth to renew their 
malignant agency on the nations! Such is the climax in 
which his system terminates! With what signal decorum 
the charge against millenarians, of extravagance and absurdity, 
is uttered by Mr. Brown! 

Instead of this absurd misconstruction of the vision, got up 
obviously without any regard to the laws of language or 
symbols, for the purpose of evading the evidence it presents 
of the error of his theory of the millennium, Satan must be 
regarded as symbolizing himself and his angels precisely as 
he represents himself in the vision that follows, in which 
he was precipitated into the lake of fire and brimstone, where 
the beast and false prophet had also been cast. He cannot 
denote in that instance the anti-christian leaders, for they are 
symbolized by the beast and false prophet who had, before, been 
thrown into the lake of fire. He cannot denote the nations 
whom he had deceived, for they had already been destroyed by 
fire from heaven. He cannot represent the unholy dead, for they 
‘were immediately after raised from death, and being judged, 
were also consigned to the lake of fire. He must, indisput- 
ably, therefore, stand for himself and his fellow angels, and 
thence he must symbolize himself also, and his angels, in the 
vision of his binding and imprisonment; for he is defined in 
them as the same agent, and as having exerted the same 
agency. In both passages he is 4 diaSod0g, the devil who 
deceiveth the nations, and is not, therefore, in either the 
symbol of the nations themselves. Can any more decisive 
proof be desired of the total error of Mr. Brown’s construc- 
tion ? 
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The devil is indisputably then to be bound, incarcerated, 
and prevented from exerting his tempting agency on the na- 
tions during the thousand years ; and this great certainty alone 
confutes Mr. B.’s whole theory of that age. On his views, 
indeed, of the dependence of man’s sinning on Satan’s influ- 
ence, it will involve a greater and more momentous change 
than the world has witnessed since the fall, and in the most 
emphatic sense constitute the administration then exercised 
over men a new dispensation. 

He adds a chapter on what he regards as the leading fea- 
tures of the millennium, and at length closes his volume with 
a notice of objections to his theory ; but to treat them in detail 
would only be to repeat proofs of mistakes and self-contradic- 
tions like those we have already exposed, and is not neces- 
sary, either to the confutation of his scheme, or the vindica- 
tion of premillennialism. 

Such is Mr. Brown’s work. The judgment respecting it we 
expressed at the commencement of our review was by some 
deemed to be severe. No candid reader, we think, will now 
liesitate to admit that it has been amply verified—that resist- 
less proofs appear at every step of his discussion, that he is 
alike devoid of the knowledge that is requisite to give weight 
to his opinions, false in his principles of interpretation, unre- 
liable in his assertions and logic, eager to disgrace those 
whom he assails, and bent on maintaining his own doctrines at 
all hazards, however exceptionable the means may be that are 
requisite for the purpose. These, and others of the like 
nature, are not only his characteristics, but are exhibited on 
so exorbitant a scale as to divest him of all title to respect, 
and make his advocacy a discredit instead of an honor to the 
cause which he attempts to maintain. 

The effectiveness of his work is entirely owing to these 
bad qualities—to the false issues it perpetually raises—to the 
artful treatment of the differences, errors, and extravagances 
of millenarians as proofs that their whole system is false and 
absurd; to the bold assumption and assertion of the points 
which he advocates as too self-evident or too generally ad- 
mitted to need demonstration ; and, what is more reprehensi- 
ble still, the cool denial or impeachment of the facts and 
truths taught in the Scriptures that contradict his theory, and 
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endeavor, by charging them with error, and denouncing and 
abusing their advocates, to prevent the confutation they pre- 
sent of his system from being seen, and lead his readers to 
regard them with scorn and disgust.* 

His argument against millenarians, to which a large share 
of his volume is devoted, founded on the inconsistencies and 
absurdities into which some of them have fallen, though im- 
posing, and probably more influential than any other part of 
his work, is altogether irreconcilable with fairness and 
candor. He treats their errors and extravagances, through- 
out, as the necessary results of their system, and as demon- 
strating its utter untenableness; and implies that the scheme 
which he himself and other anti-millenarians advocate is 
wholly free from such objections. No representation, how- 
ever, could be more utterly unfounded or unfair. If differ- 
ences respecting a doctrine, among those who hold it, prove 





* His denial that there are to be “successive generations” and a “ church 
state,” after Christ’s coming, is an example of his use of this expedient in contra- 
vention of the express revelation, Eph. iii. 21, that the church is to subsist and 
successive generations come into being throughout the age of ages. Adtra 4 dofa 
év ry txxdnota ev Xprord Incov eis racas ras yeveas Tow at@vas Tav atavar; “ to him 
be glory in the Church by Christ Jesus, in all the generations of the age of 
ages.” Here is thus an express indication that the church is to exist and succes- 
sive generations of mankind arise throughout the age of ages, that is, for ever; 
and that there are to be ages of ages is taught in more than twenty other passages 
of the New Testament. How now does he attempt to escape this revelation, and 
save his scheme from the refutation which it presents? By boldly jeering at it as 
an offensive and monstrous absurdity, treating the supposition that there are to be 
successive ages as an invention of Universalists, and representing millena- 
rians in receiving and repeating the teachings of the Sacred Word on the subject as 
directly favoring the doctrine that all mankind are at length to be made partakers 
of salvation. 

And this is not the only instance in which he resorts to such a measure to pre- 
vent the error of his system from detection. He employs it frequently ; it is a con- 
spicuous element in his tactics. 

How is this extraordinary characteristic to be accounted for? He betrays no 
lack of adroitness in detecting the faults and exposing the absurdities of those 
whom he opposes. He exhibits no want of tact in inventing grounds of objec- 
tion suited to the exigencies of his argument, when he finds none furnished by 
them. Is it to be supposed that with all this keenness in discovering the asesilable 
points in their writings, and tracing the false principles whieh he wantonly ascribes 
to them to their results, he is altogether unable to perceive the guilty character of 
the means by which he endeavors at once to disgrace the truth and beat down and 
overwhelm them? Credat Judeus Apella, non ego. 
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that it is false, what doctrine is there in the whole Christian 
system that is not confuted by disagreements among its advo- 
cates? Ifa unity of views, among those who hold a doctrine 
is a necessary condition of its truth, what element is there of 
the anti-millenarian scheme, that can be maintained? It is 
altogether unwarrantable to assume or imply that anti-mille- 
narians are generally agreed in regard to the great points of 
their system ; or that assumptions and principles are not ad- 
vanced by individuals among them that are in the utmost 
degree false, and tend to the subversion of the whole fabric 
of Christianity. Nothing would be easier than to pro- 
duce an array of differences among them, quite as specious 
and piquant as that which Mr. B. has culled from millenarian 
writers; while, in unsoundness of principles, greatness of 
error, and extravagance of absurdity, they far transcend the 
advocates of pre-millennialism. The blunders, false doctrines, 
and follies of any ten of the latter put together, would not, 
indeed, equal those of Mr. Brown himself. His volume is 
more thoroughly based on the principles of rationalism, con- 
tains more open denials of doctrines of the Christian system, 
is more subversive of its general teachings, is more unfriendly 
to its authority, and is pervaded by a more lawless and malig- 
nant spirit, than any other work we have read that professes 
to maintain the great doctrines of redemption. If his scheme 
then is to be tried by the test which he applies to pre-millen- 
nialism, he has himself furnished, in its self-contradictions and 
extravagancies, the most complete proof of its error. And 
such, undoubtedly, will at length be the judgment of the 
public generally respecting it. That the orthodox should 
give their countenance to a work so untenable in its prin- 
ciples, so daring in its perversions of the word of God, so 
subversive in its assertions and denials of fundamental truths, 
and so wanton and malicious in its attacks on good men, is 
not to be believed. Even those who, misled by its speciousness, 
have approved and recommended it, will, as its true character 
becomes understood, discard and denounce it as discreditable 
to the cause it advocates, and a blot on the Christian name. 
It is apparent, from this discussion, that the strength of 
anti-millenarianism depends entirely on the rationalism of its 
principles of interpretation. Its advocates can maintain 
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it no further than they make their preconceptions and arbi- 
trary dicta the criteria by which they are to determine 
what the plans are which God has formed for the future 
government of the world, and what the revelations are which 
he has made respecting them. The moment the great ques. 
tions at issue are tried by the laws of philology and of 
symbols, their scheme is swept from the scene, and not a 
trace of it left behind. This is not only true largely and 
generally, it is so absolutely. There is not a solitary element 
in their theory that does not owe its whole being to a disre- 
gard_of the indisputable laws of language, and the principles of 
symbolization. It is so, not only with Mr. Brown’s volume, 
but with all the other anti-millenarian works that we have 
read. Their whole method consists of two processes ; first, 
the assumption that the predictions which foreshow Christ’s 
advent, and the resurrection of the saints before the millen- 
nium, his reign on the earth, the restoration of the Israelites, 
and the conversion of the nations after his coming are figura- 
tive; not on the ground that they involve any known and 
definable figure, but solely because the events which, taken in 
their literal sense, they reveal, are deemed to be inconsistent 


with God’s perfections, and unsuitable to the ends of his. 


government. But this is the ground of mere rationalism. 
Next. The assumption that those passages which merely 
foreshow Christ’s coming, the resurrection and judgment of 
the dead, and the conversion of the nations, without specify- 
ing their period, in fact directly and expressly teach the pecu- 
liar views which they entertain of the time of those events. 
And this is also the work of mere rationalism. Their system 
thus owes its being, on the one hand, to the rejection of what 
God has specifically revealed ; and on the other, to an ascrip- 
tion to his word of what it does not contain. The whole of 
Mr. Brown’s assumptions and arguments to support his theory, 
belong to one or the other of these classes. Can it be that a 
scheme that rests on such a foundation will long continue to 
retain the sanction of good men ? 

Should an attempt be made to vindicate his work from the 
objections we have offered against it, the first step to make it 
of any service must be to ascertain the nature of figurative 
language, and determine what the specific figures are, that 
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according to his representation constitute the passages tropi- 
cal, which taken literally foreshow Christ’s advent, the resur- 
rection of the saints before the thousand years, and the 
other doctrines of the pre-millennial system. Unless those 
passages can be proved to be figurative by the same marks 
that distinguish tropical passages, ordinarily, from those which 
are literal, the pretence that they are figurative must be re- 
linquished. To persist in the assumption that they are not 
literal, though they have all the peculiar characteristics of 
literal language, will be to take his theory respecting it for 
granted, not only without proof, but against the most conclu- 
sive evidence of its falsehood. 

Nor will it be enough simply to show that the language of 
those passages is tropical, unless it can also be proved that 
there are figures in them of such a nature as necessarily give 
them the peculiar meaning which he ascribes to them. The 
several figures which are supposed to exist in them must be 
defined, their laws stated and demonstrated, and proof fur- 
nished that they are the medium of the revelation which he 
asserts is made through them. Whenever any fair-minded 
anti-millenarian seriously attempts to accomplish that task, 
the veil will drop from his eyes that now conceals from him 
the utter baselessness of his system, and he will cease to need 
arguments from us or others to convince him that he has mis- 
taken an erection by human hands for the building of God ;— 
a shapeless and debasing caricature of his kingdom by be- 
wildered speculatists, for the delineation, immeasurable in 
beauty and grandeur, which the Spirit of inspiration himself 
has drawn of it in his word. 

Among the important events of the period, it is not the least 
significant that anti-millenarians have been led, in their 
attempts to defend their system, to such manifestations of its 
groundlessness and inconsistency with many of the most 
essential truths of the Christian scheme. Whatever the 
issue may be to which it leads, it will undoubtedly be of 
moment. The effect of the discussion of the subject is to put 
the church to a trial of its allegiance to God’s word, and thou- 
sands and thousands are showing, by their decision, whether they 
truly take it as their guide, or reject it for the rash and impious 
speculations of men. It will probably with many prove as 
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decisive a test as any to which they are subjected. In settin 
aside the testimony of God on the subject, substituting their 
own dreams in its place, and denouncing and abusing those 
who adhere to his word, they are not improbably giving as 
decisive evidence of unbelief, pride, ambition, and a merely 
worldly spirit, as false and deluded teachers ever give in any 
other circumstances of their character. May it not be the 
design of God in permitting these developments of the false 
principles and the anti-christian spirit of anti-millenarianism, 
to cause a clearer discrimination of the true and false disciples 
of Christ, and lead his genuine followers, who now misjudge 
his word, to a discovery and renunciation of their errors? 
That accords with the intimations of his word. While we 
are informed that in the last days the great enemy of his 
kingdom will exhaust all his arts to retain the world in thral- 
dom, and deceive, if possible, the elect themselves; and that 
the anti-christian party, inflamed with pride, ambition, and 
hope, will go on in their war on his cause to the last; we are 
also apprised that the true people of God will be raised toa 
higher understanding of his word, and more decisive and 
emphatic proofs of their allegiance to him. The great ques- 
tion at issue between the true and false worshippers hereafter, 
till Christ comes, is to be: Whose plans are to prevail, God’s 
or man’s? The two classes are to separate as the contest 
advances, and ere the close, all his real friends are to take the 
side of truth, and become opponents of error. 

But, whatever may be the final issue of the discussion, it is 
manifest that, in the meantime, anti-millenarianism cannot 
continue to be advocated by the orthodox on the ground on 
which it is placed by Mr. Brown. His discreditable igno- 
rance, the gross neology of his principles, and the shameful 
attacks he makes on the most indisputable and fundamental 
truths, render it impossible. They cannot assent to his dicta 
and proceed on his assumptions without abandoning the 
evangelical system, passing on to the ground of rationalism, 
and putting it in the power of errorists of every class whom 
they now oppose, to wrest from them the means by which 
the doctrines of redemption are maintained, and make the 
word of God the instrument of sanctioning the false systems 
that are substituted in its place. But they will not give their 
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concurrence to such a monstrous system; they will not 
plunge into such an abyss of errors. Their faith will con- 
strain them to disown and denounce his phase of the theory, 
however they may adhere to anti-millenarianism itself. But 
if they reject the principles on which he places the system, on 
what ground are they to maintain it? This is a grave ques- 
tion. They cannot fall back on the plea of figurative 
language, while unable to identify any specific figures, and in- 
capable, therefore, of furnishing any evidence that they exist ; 
for how can they prove the presence of a figure where none 
can be identified? Yet, what other ground is there on which 
they can make a stand? They cannot claim that their doc- 
trine is directly and literally taught in the Scriptures. They 
cannot deny, if the plea of figurative language is relinquished, 
that pre-millennialism is the literal doctrine of the sacred 
word. Itis not to be supposed that they can resolutely go on 
inculeating their system without some pretext for their justi- 
fication ;—with a positive consciousness that the principles 
on which it rests are mistaken, and subversive of the whole 
fabric of Christianity. However it may be with a few, who 
are influenced by pride, party spirit, or some other sinister 
motive, that will not be the course of most. They will not 
deliberately and resolutely pervert the word of God. They 
will not consciously set him at defiance, thrust their theories 
in the place of his revealed designs, and make it their aim to 
lead his children into error. They will not be satisfied unless 
convinced that their system rests on a just and firm basis. 
Some wholly new foundation, then, is to be framed for it. 
What is it to be? What principles of interpretation hitherto 
unannounced and undiscovered are to be brought forward, by 
which it can be legitimately deduced from the Scriptures, and 
all their other teachings left unobliterated and unimpaired in 
their integrity and certainty ? 
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Art. I].—A Designation anp Exposition or THE Figures 


or Isaran. Cuaprer XIV. 28-32, XV., XVI, ann 
XVII. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Tuese verses, which relate exclusively to Philistia and 
Judea, should have formed a chapter by ‘themselves. 

1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. Elliptical metaphors. “In the year of the 
death of king Ahaz was this sentence,” or threatening pro- 
phecy, “Rejoice not, O all Philistia, because the rod that 
smote thee is broken: for out of the root of the serpent shall 
come forth a basilisk, and its root a fiery flying serpent,” y. 
28, 29. This is the most intricate assemblage of figures that 
occurs in Isaiah. The Jewish royal line is, by an elliptical 
metaphor, denominated the rod that had smitten Philistia, 
Then by another elliptical metaphor, that line is called a root 
and a serpent, and a prince that was to spring of it, a basi- 
lisk ; and again it is denominated a root, and a prince that was 
to spring of it a fiery flying serpent. The power denoted by 
the rod which had smitten Philistia, is undoubtedly the Jewish 
line of kings which had been broken by the Assyrians during 
the reign of Ahaz. The Philistines, after a long series of wars 
in which they were often successful, were conquered by 
David, and held in subjection for several generations. When 
Judah itself became tributary to the Assyrians, that subordi- 
nation, if it had continued to that time, ceased, and the Philis- 
tines doubtless rejoiced and exulted in the belief that it was 
never to be renewed.. Weakened first by the revolt of the 
ten tribes, and at length conquered and made a mere depend- 
ency on Assyria, it doubtless seemed improbable that the house 
of David could again become a more formidable foe than it 
had ever before been. They perhaps imagined that on the 
death of Ahaz the monarchy would éease, as that of the king- 
dom of Israel had apparently on the fall of Pekah, who had no 
successor to the throne, there is reason to believe, for several 
years. 

It is the royal line of Judah also that is denominated a root 
and serpent. Some, indeed, have supposed they are denomi- 
nations of the Assyrian monarchy. But in order to their being 
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used by an elliptical metaphor for a person or lineage, that person 
or lineage must be previously named ; otherwise there would 
be no means of determining, except by conjecture, who it is 
that is metaphorized. The express mention in the title of 
the prophecy of Ahaz, the last prince of the house of David, 
shows decisively that it is the line of that monarch that is 
meant by the terms root and serpent. It is usual in the Scrip- 
tures to denominate a line or family a root in relation to the 
descendants that spring from it. The line of the monarchy is 
called the root of a serpent, probably to denote that it had 
been wily, deadly, and therefore hateful to the Philistines : 
and the prince that was to descend of it is called: a basilisk and 
a fiery flying serpent, to indicate that he was to be a still 
more terrible foe to them. It is supposed by some that both 
of these denote Hezekiah, who succeeded Ahaz, and invaded 
and smote the Philistines unto Gaza, their most southern city, 
2 Kings xviii. 8. 

Others suppose the latter represents adescendant of Hezekiah, 
and probably the Messiah, at whose second coming and resto- 
ration of the Israelites it is predicted that Judah and Ephraim 
shall pounce on the shoulder of the Philistines, and shall spoil 
them of the east: and shall lay their hand upon Edom and 
Moab, chap. xi. 14. 

7. Metonymy of Philistia for its inhabitants. 

8. Hypocatastasis. “And the first born of the poor shall 
feed, and the needy in security lie down,” v. 30. This act 
and condition, which are appropriate to a flock, are used to 
represent the analogous abundance and safety which the 
humblest classes of the Jews were to enjoy. 

9. Elliptical metaphor in denominating the Philistine lineage 
aroot. “ And [ will kill thy root with famine, and thy rem- 
nant 1 will slay,” v. 2. While the weakest and poorest of 
Judea were to be amply supplied and exempted from danger, 
the Philistines were to waste away by want; and the few that 
survived, perish by pestilence, perhaps, or the sword. 

10. Apostrophe. “Howl, O gate; cry, O city; O, all 
Philistia, thou art dissolved ;” that is, thrown into confusion 
and disarray, v. 31. They are here addressed as though they 
were already aware of the approach of their enemy, and over- 
whelmed with consternation at the certainty of their destruction. 
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_ 11, 12, 13. Metonymies of gate, for the people that were 
stationed at it; and of city and Philistia for their inhabitants, 

The reason is next given of their terror. “For out of the 
north a smoke comes, and there is no straggler in his forces,” 
v.31. A smoke occasioned by conflagrations probably of 
cities at the north of Philistia, and indicating that the enemy 
was near. That it was the sign of a hostile army is shown 
by the statement that his forces were to march in compact 
bodies, and under perfect discipline. They were not to come 
like a horde of plunderers, or a host disorganized by defeat, 
and disperse over the country, so that they could be cut off in 
detail, but were to be met in a solid mass, to which the Philis- 
tines, therefore, had no adequate numbers to oppose. 

“ And what answer shall be given to the ambassadors of the 
nation? That Jehovah has founded Zion, and in it the 
afflicted of his people shall seek refuge,” v. 32. This is sup- 
posed by some to indicate that the Philistines were on their 
alarm to send ambassadors to Judea to propose an alliance, 
perhaps to resist the Assyrian invader: and that the Jewish 
monarch was to reply that he put his trust for safety in 
Jehovah, who made his capital the seat of his own throne, and 
that there, beneath his protection, the most exposed and help- 
less of his people were to look for security ; a response most 
appropriate to a pious monarch of Judea, and exhibiting the 
condition of the worshippers of Jehovah in a sublime contrast 
to that of the Philistines, who put their trust in false gods, and 
in man. It is by others, and with more probability, supposed 
that the ambassadors were to be sent to Judea by the As- 
syrians instead of the Philistines, and that the prediction was 
verified in the mission of Rabshakeh, who exhorted Hezekiah 
not to trust in Jehovah, and in the answer of God to the prayer 
of Hezekiah on that occasion, Isaiah, chap. xxxvi. 


CHAPTER XV. 


It is a peculiarity of this prediction that it does not directly 
announce the destruction of the cities of Moab, indicate the 
agent by which it was to be wrought, nor describe the me- 
thod in which it was to be accomplished ; but instead, merely 
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depicts the cries and lamentations of the people it was to oc- 
casion, and produces thereby a deeper impression of the 
catastrophe, perhaps, than would have resulted from a direct 
delineation of it. The darkness in which its nature and 
cause are wrapped gives it a peculiar sublimity. “The sen- 
tence of Moab, that in a night Ar-Moab is laid waste, is 
destroyed: that in a night Kir-Moab is laid waste, is 
destroyed ;” v. 1. It was to take place unexpectedly, sud- 
denly, and not improbably in a form that precluded an inter- 
position of the inhabitants of the other cities to prevent it. 
Ar was opposite to the peninsula that projects into the south- 
ern part of the Dead Sea; Kir on a rocky height several 
miles further south. 

1. Metonymy of Dibon for its inhabitants. “They go up 
to the house,” or temple ; “even Dibon to the high places to 
weep. At Nebo and at Mabeba shall Moab howl. On 
every head is baldness ; every beard is shorn. In her streets 
they gird themselves with sackcloth; on her housetops, and 
in her broad places,” squares, “every one howls, coming 
down weeping.” —vs. 2, 3. 

2, 3. Metonymies of Heshbon and Elealeh for their popula- 
tion. “And Heshbon cries and Elealeh ; even unto Jazar is 
their voice heard; therefore the soldiers of Moab cry ; his 
soul is distressed in him.”—v. 4. Heshbon was directly east 
of the northern part of the Dead Sea; Elealeh a few miles 
north-east from Heshbon, and Jazar several miles further 
north. 

4. Synecdoche of heart for the person. “ My heart cries 
out for Moab.” —v. 5. 

5. Comparison of the cry of the Moabites to the bellowing 
ofa heifer. “My heart cries out for Moab, whose fugitives 
cry,” or are heard, “as far as Zoar,” like “an heifer three 
years old ; for he that goes up Luhith, ascends it with weep- 
ing; for in the way of Horonaim they lift up a cry of 
destruction.” —v. 5. 

It seems probable from this description, that the calamity 
with which the Moabites were to be overwhelmed was not an 
invasion and conquest of their capital and principal fortress 
by an enemy. ‘Their assembling at their temples to suppli- 
cate, weeping, wearing sackcloth, and fleeing to unfortified 
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and defenceless places, appear unnatural at such a crisis, 
The inhabitants of the other towns, it may be supposed, 
would rather have assumed their arms and attacked the 
invading hosts, or prepared to defend themselves against them. 
The catastrophe was not improbably, therefore, an earth- 
quake, by which their capital and the fortress at Kir were 
laid in ruins. Their ascending to their high places, bewail- 
ing their lot, and wearing sackcloth to propitiate their gods 
and avert the destruction of other cities, which another shock 
might overthrow, would be natural in such a condition. 
This appears probable, also, from the volcanic character of 
the region. It was a shower of fire and brimstone, or red-hot 
scoria, thrown up by a volcano of the neighborhood, not 
improbably, that fell on Sodom and Gomorrah and the 
other cities of the vale, and destroyed them. It accords also 
with the suddenness of the destruction, accounts for the flight 
of the inhabitants of the surrounding country by the public 
ways, and utterance of their grief and alarm in loud cries, 
which would seem impolitic if they were exposed to a pursu- 
ing enemy ; and makes the alarm and dependence of the sol- 
diers natural, who saw how much their power of repelling 
an invader was diminished by the annihilation of their capital 
and strongest fortresses. A portion of the troops and a great 
number of the people may have perished in the catastrophe. 
This view of the calamity seems to be corroborated by the 
prediction which follows. 

“For the waters of Nimrim shall be desolate; for withered 
is the grass, the herbage is gone; there is no more verdure,” 
v.6. The waters of Nimrim were probably a stream or 
fountain in the scene of the earthquake. Such a convulsion 
might absorb its waters, dry up its sources, and cause the 
vegetation that had been irrigated from it to wither. 

“ Therefore the remainder which each one has saved, they 
shall carry over the brook of the willows,” v. 7; which is 
supposed to be the Wady el Asha, that enters the Dead Sea 
at its south-eastern extremity. The inhabitants of that dis- 
trict were to migrate to the south, to seek water and pasture, 
and, perhaps, to escape plunder and slaughter by enemies 
induced to enter their country in its defenceless condition. 

6,7. Metonymies of cry and howling for those who utter 
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them. “For the cry goes round the borders of Moab, even 

to Eglaim the howling, to Beer Elim the howling,” v. 8. 

That is, the news is spread by those who lament and wail 

into the neighboring territory, the consequence of which is 

an invasion and bloodshed. 

. 8. Hypocatastasis. “For the waters of Dimon are full of 
blood: for I will bring upon Dimon additions; a lion upon 

the escaped of Moab, and the remnant of the land,” vs. 8, 9. 
This is in explanation of the reddening of the Arnon by blood, 
and implies that subsequently to the other calamity, and 
perhaps in consequence of it, there was to be an invasion of 
Moab by a conquering enemy, and a slaughter of the inhabit- 
ants. The report of the fall of the capital, and flight of the 
inhabitants of the southern part of the country, may have 
induced the neighboring hordes to invade the northern cities, 
and put the population to the sword. As the reddening of the 
waters is represented as among the additions ascribed to the 
lion, that beast is obviously used by substitution for a bold 
and powerful foe. Dimon is supposed to be Dibon, situated 
on the Arnon. The prediction of the overthrow of Moab, 
by Jeremiah, chap. xlviii., which resembles this in many of 
its expressions, exhibits the destruction which it foreshows as 
the work of war and conquest. It was to take place, how- 
ever, long after that predicted in this prophecy had been ful- 
filled, as is seen chap. xvi. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


This is a continuation of the preceding prophecy, and 
should not have been assigned to a separate chapter. 

1. Apostrophe. “Send ye the lamb to the ruler of the 
land,” v. 1. This is to be regarded as addressed to the 
Moabites by Jehovah. 

2. Elliptical metaphor in denominating the population of 
Zion its daughter. “Send ye the lamb to the ruler of the 
land, from Sela to the wilderness, to the mountain of the 
daughter of Zion,” v. 1. The lamb was to be presented as 
a token of subjection; tribute being paid by the Moabites 
in flocks and fleeces, 2 Kings iii. 4. Sela is Petra, the rock- 
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hewn city of Idumea. The lamb was to be sent from that 
city, situated thirty or forty miles south of Moab, and through 
the wilderness, probably because, as is indicated in the last 
verses of chap. xv., at the time to which this direction refers, 
Moab was in possession of a foreign power, and no other 
route for the conveyance of the present to Judah offered to 
those Moabites who had retreated from the scene of the 
earthquake, southward to the confines of Idumea. Caravans 
may have proceeded from that city to Judea through the 
wilderness—which was the direct route—that made the journey 
safe. That there was no other that was free from danger is 
implied in the next verse. 

3,4. Comparisons. “For like a wandering bird, like a 
nest cast out, shall the daughters of Moab be at the fords of 
Arnon,” v. 2. That is, they shall be at a loss which way to 
proceed to reach a place of safety; which implies that 
there was danger in every direction, at the fords of that river, 
which messengers proceeding to Judea through Moab would 
be required to pass. 

5. Metonymy of nest for the young in it. Old and young, 
mothers and daughters, the image indicates, on reaching the 
points where that river was to be crossed, were to be bewildered 
by their danger, and not know in what direction to fly for 
security. 

6. Apostrophe. “ Take counsel ; execute justice,” v. 3. This 
and the verse that follows are addressed directly to the Moabites. 

7. Comparison. “Make thy shadow as night in the midst 
of noonday ; hide the outcasts, betray not the fugitive. Let 
my outcasts, Moab, sojourn with thee,” v. 3,4. The relation 
in which their shadow was to be like night, was in its dark- 
ness. They were to stand between the fugitive and the pur- 
suer, so as to conceal him as effectually, even in noonday, as 
though wrapped in impenetrable darkness. 

“ Be thou a covert to them from the face of the spoiler, for 
the extortioner is at an end; oppression has ceased; the 
tramplers are consumed out of the land,” v.4. This seems 
to imply that Judea was to be invaded and oppressed by 4 
conqueror before the predicted war on Moab was to take 
place ; and that Jewish fugitives were then to seek refuge in 
Moab; that the Jews, however, would soon be freed from 
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their enemies, and that then the fugitives of Moab could, in 
their time of danger, find a safe asylum with them. This is 
confirmed by the next verse. 

“And the throne shall be established in mercy, and one 
shall sit upon it in truth, in the tabernacle of David, judging, 
and seeking justice, and prompt in equity,” v.5. The inva- 
sions of Judah here referred to, were, perhaps, those which 
occurred during the reign of Ahaz, 2 Chron. xxviii. 16-21, 
by the Idumeans, Philistines, and Israelites; and the war on 
Moab which succeeded it, that of Tiglathpileser, which 
followed the former within one or two years. The Jewish 
prince whose throne was to be established in mercy was, 
doutbless, Hezekiah, and the period of the Jewish exemption 
from the spoiler and oppressor that part of his reign which 
followed the defeat of Sennacherib. 


The prophet now states the reason that Moab was to be: 


stricken with another calamity, which is then foreshown. 

6. Metonymy of shoots of the vine for the wine of its 
grapes. “ We have heard the pride of Moab the proud ; his 
haughtiness, his pride, and his wrath, and the falsehood of his 
pretensions. Therefore Moab shall how! for Moab, all of it 
shall howl ; for the grapes of Kir-hareseth, wholly smitten, 
shall ye sigh. For the fields of Heshbon are withered, and 
the vine of Sibmah; its choice shoots overcame the lords of 
the nations, they reached unto Jazer; they spread to the 
desert; its branches they stretched out, they extended to the 
sea,” v. 7, 8. The vine is here treated as the chief produc- 
tion of the country, especially of its northern districts, and 
the source of support and luxury to the inhabitants. Sibmah 
was north of the Arnon, and probably in the plain between 
Heshbon and the Dead Sea. It is mentioned, Numbers 
Xxxli. 38, in connexion with Nebo and Baal-meon. 

7. Metaphor in the use of taken away, in the place of pre- 
vented or made to cease. “Therefore will I weep with the 
weeping of Jazer for the vine of Sibmah ; I will wet thee with 
my tears Heshbon, and thee Elealeh ; for upon thy fruit and 
upon thy vintage a cry has come: and joy and gladness are 
taken away from the fruitful field; and in the vineyards there 
shall be no more singing and no more shouting; the treader 


shall not tread wine in the presses; the cry I have stilled,” ’ 
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v. 9,10. There is no intimation by what cause this destrue- 
tion of the vine was to be wrought; it can scarcely be sup- 
posed that it was to be the work of invading and conquering 
enemies, as the slaughter and devastation they would inflict 
would be far more terrible than the ruin of the vineyards. It 
was, probably, to be the work of natural causes, as a blight 
or insects, and unattended by war. 

8. Comparison. “ Therefore my bowels shall sound as a 
harp for Moab, and my inwards for Kir-haresh,” v. 11. 
These terms were used by the Hebrews to denote the organs 
above the diaphragm—the heart, stomach, and lungs, which are 
affected and disordered by grief and fear, and prompt to groans 
and sighs. 

“And it shall come to pass, when Moab has been and 
wearied himself on the high place, then he shall enter into his 
sanctuary to pray, and shall not prevail,” v. 12. They were 
thus to have a practical demonstration of the falsehood of 
their religion. After having performed all its rites until 
weary with repetition, and then supplicated their god in their 
temple, they were to be left without relief, and shown, in the 
most convincing and humbling form, that the object of their 
homage either had no care for them, or no power; and that 
they were under the absolute dominion of Jehovah the God 
of the Hebrews, by the blight, by his hand, of their vineyards, 
and deprivation thereby of the means of support and wealth 
of which they were accustomed to boast. 

9. Comparison of years to those of ahireling. “ This is the 
word which Jehovah spake of Moab long ago; but now 
Jehovah speaks saying, In three years like the years of 
an hireling, the glory of Moab shall be disgraced with all 
the great throng, and the remnant shall be few, small, and 
without strength,” v. 13,14. This appears to have been 
added after the date of the preceding prophecy, and indicates 
a new calamity with which Moab was to be smitten, but 
whether war, famine, or pestilence, was to be the cause of the 
diminution of their numbers, and eclipse of their glory, which 
it foretells, is uncertain. 

It is a peculiarity of these prophecies, that they exhibit the 
people to whom they relate almost entirely in the utterance 
of the impassioned feelings which their calamities were to 
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excite ; and that the spectacle of their grief and terror touched 
the heart of the prophet with a kindred sorrow. They are 
represented on the fall of their capital, and the destruction of 
their vineyards, as bursting into a loud and anguished howl 
that resounded through their whole land, as weeping on their 
housetops and in their streets, as assuming the badges of humi- 
liation and mourning, as appealing to their god in the most 
importunate supplications for succor and deliverance, and 
finally, as driven, by his disregard of their tears and prayers, 
to despair and desperation. The prophet is himself over- 
whelmed at the sight, and bursts also into tears and cries. 
They appear to have been a people of peculiarly quick and 
strong sensibility ; proud, haughty, and boastful in prosperity, 
roused to the utmost violence of feeling by calamities and 
danger, zealous in their religion, accustomed to give vent to 
their griefs and fears to one another and to their deity with- 
out reserve, and to rely, in a measure, for the success of their 
prayers and deprecations on the abundance of their tears and 
vehemence of their cries. It was natural that the prophet 
should regard them with peculiar interest, from their relation- 
ship to the Hebrews, the hospitality with which they had 
often received the Israelites, when compelled by war or 
famine to fly from their own land, and the conversion, not 
improbably, of many of them, as of Ruth, to the Hebrew faith 
and worship. They appear to have been regarded with signal 
compassion by God, and to have been smitten with their 
calamities for their correction rather than destruction. He 
foretold by Jeremiah that, notwithstanding the judgments 
that are foreshown by him, Moab shall be redeemed from 
captivity in the latter days. 

This prophecy is spiritualized by Cocceius on much the 
same principles as the prophecies respecting the Israelites are 
by anti-millenarian writers. He regards the Moabites as 
used as representatives of the Jews of Christ’s time, as they 
regard the Israelites as representatives of Gentiles of later 
ages. Vitringa rejects that theory on much the same grounds 
4&8 we reject the spiritualization of the prophecies of the 
restoration of the Israelites, and re-institution of a temple 
and peculiar worship at Jerusalem :—that the language is 
literal, not figurative ; that there is no known figure by which 
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the Jews could be made the subjects of a prophecy that thus 
literally relates to the Moabites; and that there is no such 
analogy between the people and cities of Moab and their con. 
dition mentioned in these predictions, and the Jews and their 
land, that the one can be the representative of the other. 
These reasons are regarded as valid by most modern inter. 
preters, and the construction advanced by Cocceius rejected 
as an absurd and monstrous perversion of the prophecy. Yet 
not a few of these writers, and those especially among the 
orthodox who hold a high rank as philologists, continue 
to spiritualize, on precisely the same principles, the predic. 
tions respecting the restoration of the Israelites, re-erection of 
a temple, and re-institution of a worship at Jerusalem; 
found on the theory of representative predictions, on which 
they proceed in it, some of their most important notions of 
the Divine administration ; and are more tenacious of their 
peculiar views on that subject, more impatient of objection, 
and more intolerant of opponents, than on almost any other 
in the whole circle of theology. They can see that Cocceius 
set at defiance the laws of language in his mode of construc. 
tion, and made the word of God the mere vehicle of uttering 
his own wild and lawless dreams. They do not see that in 
construing a large portion of the Scriptures on identically the 
same principles, they are guilty of an equally lawless and 
fatal perversion of them. Have they any better ground for 
assuming that Israelites mean Gentiles, and Jerusalem the 
church, than Cocceius had for the theory that Moab means 
Judea, Moabites the Jews, and the howl of the one the lament 
of the other? When God rends away the veil with which 
false education, unbelief, and prejudice blinds their eyes, with 
what consternation will they contemplate their course ! 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Though Damascus only is mentioned in the title of the 
prophecy of this chapter, it relates in an equal degree to the 
kingdom of Ephraim. 

“The sentence of Damascus. Behold Damascus is Te 
moved from the rank of a city, and is become a heap, a ruil! 
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The cities of Aroer are forsaken; they shall be for flocks, 
and they shall lie down, and there shall be none to make them 
afraid,” v. 1, 2. Damascus was the capital of Syria, 
situated near two hundred miles northeast of Jerusalem. 
Though this prediction is in the past tense, the capture of 
Damascus and the removal of its inhabitants by Tiglath- 
pileser probably took place after the date of the prophecy. 
The object of that conqueror in slaying the king and carry- 
ing the population into exile, was to reduce the city from its 
rank as a capital, and make it certain that it should not 
become the scene of a revolt and reorganization of the 
Syrian empire ; and it is in that sense, doubtless, that it is 
said to have been removed from being a city. Its materials 
were not carried away—it was not absolutely deserted; but 
itceased to hold the rank of a metropolis and a populous 
town. By the cities of Aroer, are probably meant those in 
the vicinity of the city of that name, on the Arnon, assigned 
to the tribe of Reuben. That the prophecy relates to 
Ephraim, to which Aroer belonged, as well as to Syria, is 
seen still more clearly from the verses that follow. Samaria, 
and the whole kingdom of the ten tribes, was conquered by 
Shalmaneser a few years after the fall of Damascus, and 
depopulated in a great measure by the transportation of the 
inhabitants into Assyria. 2 Kings xvii. 6. 

1, Comparison. “ And the fortress shall cease from Eph- 
raim, and the empire from Damascus and the rest of Syria ; 
%0 that they shall be as the glory of the children of Israel, 
saith Jehovah, God of Hosts,” v. 3. The glory of the chil- 
dren of Israel was that which in the days of their prosperity 
they themselves regarded with pride, and that gave them 
renown with others—their great numbers, the splendor of 
their court, the strength and wealth of their cities; but they 
had been swept of them, and Damascus and Syria were in 
like manner to be ravaged, depopulated, and reduced to 
dependence on a foreign power. 

2. Hypocatastasis. “ And it shall be in that day the glory 
of Jacob shall be diminished, and the fatness of his flesh shall 
be made lean,” v. 4. The change from fulness to leanness is 
used to represent a resembling diminution of the Israelites as 
a people, in numbers, wealth, and power. 
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3, 4. Comparisons. “ And it shall be as one gathering the 
harvest, and his arm reaps the ears. And it shall be like one 
collecting ears in the valley of Rhephaim,” v. 5. The first 
comparison seems to be to a harvest of grain so sparsely 
grown that the reaper carries all that he gathers in his arm, 
The second, to a gleaning of ears after the crop has been 
gathered. They indicate, therefore, an extreme diminution 
of the population. The valley of Rhephaim lies between 
Jerusalem and Bethlehem; and is used for exemplification 
probably because many of the inhabitants of the city had 
themselves gleaned, and seen others gleaning there. 

5. Metaphor in denominating the surviving Israelites glean. 
ings, which are literally fruits or ears left in the harvest to be 
afterwards gathered. 

6. Comparison. “And gleanings shall be left therein, like 
the beating of an olive tree ; two or three berries in the top 
of a high bough, four or five in the fruitful branch, saith 
Jehovah, God of Israel,” v.6. The gleanings, or things to be 
gleaned in the land, were the people. They were to be s 
generally wasted by slaughter, and carried into captivity, that 
those remaining would be like the few olives that are left after 
harvest on the topmost boughs, merely because of the difficulty 
of reaching them. 

The prophet now foreshows that these calamities should 
check their idolatry, and bring them to look to Jehovah as 
their Maker and Ruler. “In that day man shall turn to his 
Maker, and his eyes shall look to the Holy One of Israel. 
And he shall not look to the altars, the work of his own hands, 
and that which his own fingers have made shall he not re- 
gard, and the groves and statues of the sun,” v. 7, 8. 

The altars made by their hands were, doubtless, altars of 
idolatry, and the work of their fingers, the idols themselves, 
among which were the groves and pillars, or statues, of the 
sun. The groves were not groups:of real trees, but an arti- 
ficial combination of boughs and leaves, sculptured or graven, 
of stone or metal, and representative, it is supposed, of the 
host of heaven, or, possibly, the planets, as Baal, with which 
they were associated, was of the sun. Many such sculptures 
are found in the ruins lately disinterred in Assyria. The pillars 
or statues of the sun are supposed to be statues of Baal, as 
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the representative of that orb. This prediction of the relin- 
quishment of idolatry seems to have been fulfilled during the 
reign of Hezekiah, at whose invitation many of the ten tribes 
attended the passover at Jerusalem, with Hezekiah’s subjects, 
and united in the worship of Jehovah. 2 Chron. xxx. 11-18. 
7. Comparison. “In that day his fortified cities, which 
they leave from before the children of Israel, shall be like that 
which is left in the thicket and lofty branch, and shall be a 
waste,” v. 9. This passage is obscure, and very variously 
translated. The comparison, however, is between the forti- 
fied cities and the fruit remaining on the top boughs of the 
dive, and other fruit trees, after they have been shaken. 
There would be but here and there one out of a great num- 
ber; they would generally be a waste. It is supposed by some 
to be uncertain whether that which was to be left before the 
children of Israel, was the fortified cities, or the fruit of the 
olive orchards, and other fruit trees ; the order of the original 
being, “In that day shall his fortified cities be like what is left 
in the thicket and lofty branch, which,” either cities, or fruit 
in the thicket and branch, “they leave from before the chil- 
dren of Israel.”” It must béthe cities, however, to which the 
relative refers, as nothing had been said of the enemies strip- 
ping the fruit trees. or leaving but a small portion of their 
fruit. The condition of the olive orchards with which that of 
the cities is compared, is their ordinary condition, after their 
fruit has been gathered, employed in the comparison, verse 6. 

8. Elliptical Metaphor in denominating God the rock of 
strength. “Because thou hast forgotten the God of thy sal- 
vation, and hast not remembered the rock of thy strength,” 
v.10. God is called the rock of their strength, to show that 
he is the being to whom they should have looked for safety, 
and who alone could bestow the blessings, security from their 
enemies, and peace and abundance, which they had vainly 
sought from their idols. 

9. Hypocatastasis. “Therefore thou wilt plant plants of 
pleasantness, and shalt set it with foreign slips; in the day of 
thy planting thou wilt hedge it, and in the morning thou wilt 
make it to blossom ;—the harvest flies, in the day when it was 
to be possessed, and grief and bitter sorrow!” v.11. Their 
planting select plants in perhaps a favorite ground, introduc- 
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ing foreign varieties, hedging the orchard or vineyard and 
culturing it with care and hope till the blossoms had passed 
and the fruit matured, are used to represent the analogous 
measures which, in consequence of their forgetting God, they 
would take to promote and secure their well being: and the 
disappearance of the fruit at the moment when they were to 
gather and enjoy it, is employed to exemplify the disappoint- 
ment they were to experience, of all the blessings they ex- 
pected from those measures, at the moment when they 
thought they were to be realized. 

A prediction is now added of the sudden discomfiture and 
destruction of the power that was to cause this devastation of 
Israel. 

10. Apostrophe. “Hark! the noise of many nations,” y, 
12. This is addressed to the people of Judea to whom the 
prophecy was communicated, and who had a personal interest 
in the catastrophe, about to be foreshown, of the Assyrian 
army, who, after being induced by them to attack Damascus 
and Samaria, was also to assail them. It indicates the 
suddenness of the enemy’s invasion, and the vastness of his 
host. 

11, 12. Comparisons. “ Like the noise of the sea, they 
make a noise: And the rush of people! Like the rush of 
mighty waters they are rushing,” v.12. The reference is 
generally supposed to be to the army of Sennacherib, whose 
rapid advance toward Jerusalem, as foreshown Chap. «. 
29-32, answers to this representation. 

13, 14, 15. Comparisons. “ Nations, like the rush of many 
waters, rush ; and he rebukes him, and he flies far away, and 
is chased like the mountain chaff before the wind, and like @ 
rolling thing before a whirlwind,” v. 13. What an impressive 
exemplification of the ease with which God was to arrest his 
march and cause him to fly back in terror and. helplessness! 
Nothing has less power of resistance, and is driven more 
rapidly on than chaff borne from a mountain height by a tem- 
pestuous wind. 

“ At evening time, and behold terror! Before morning he 
is not! This isthe portion of our plunderers, and the lot of 
our spoilers,” v. 14. This answers also to the catastrophe of 
Sennacherib’s army. Chap. xxxvii. 35-39. “The angel of 
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the Lord smote,” in the night, “one hundred and four score 
and five thousand men; and when the people arose early in 
the morning, they were all dead corpses. Then Sennacherib 
king of Assyria, decamped, and departed, and returned, and 
dwelt in Nineveh.” 

Though the prophecies of the xv., xvi. and xvii. chapters 
exhibit the marks, most indubitably, of Isaiah’s style, they 
differ very noticeably from those that precede them, in the 
sparseness and simplicity of their figures. They have but 
thirty-two in all, while most of the preceding chapters, of 
equal length, have twenty, thirty,or more. It is natural, how- 
ever, and a mark of their genuineness. As they are more 
general than the other predictions, and present but few minute 
particulars, they offer less occasion for illustration by com- 
parisons, metaphors, hypocatastases, and other tropes, and are 
necessarily expressed chiefly in direct and literal language. 





Arr. II].—Foreren Missions anp Mituenartanism. An 
Essay for the Times. Princeton Review for April, 1851. 


Unper this title, a writer in the Princeton Review attempts 
to revive the old charge that millenarianism opposes the 
extension of the gospel—particularly in foreign lands. Why 
any such distinction in the fields of labor should be made, 
we are at a loss to know. We should suppose that the prin- 
ciples which would forbid the preaching of the gospel in 
India, would equally forbid it in New Jersey or California. 
But this is our author’s own concern. Perhaps it would have 
been perilous for his theory to bring it too near the glaring 
light of facts at home. 

The professed object of “The Essay” is “to exhibit 
clearly what we (i. e. the author and his anti-millenarian 
friends) regard as the Scriptural basis of the missionary 
scheme ; and then to examine how far the experience of the 
past fifty years, and the general providences of God, seem to 
harmonize with, and corroborate these views of Divine 
truth.”"—P. 187. This, however, turns out to be only a 
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secondary object. Clearly, the chief aim is to bring mille. 
narianism into discredit. And the great burden of every 
page is “to show how far they—proper views of Divine truth 
—are contravened by the millenarian theory ;” and to hold 
up the idea that it is “a far more serious departure from our” 
Presbyterian “standards, and from the commonly received 
doctrines of Christendom, than is generally supposed.” 
P. 187. Hic labor! Millenarianism is to be depicted as a 
monstrous deformity, necessarily involving many fatal devia- 
tions from the faith once delivered to the saints—repugnant 
to Scripture and the spirit of benevolence—and thus set up 
as a beacon to warn all honest people, and particularly all 
Presbyterians, from venturing even to the edge of the 
treacherous maelstrom. Accordingly, our author, with 
equal concern for the hopelessly erring and for the tempted, 
charitably expresses the hope “that his exposal, if it reach 
not those who have already gone astray, may, perhaps, com- 
fort those who remain, and serve to prevent others from falling 
into error.”—P. 187. 

It might reasonably have been supposed that with such an 
aim, “The Essay” would have pointed to some prominent 
fact or facts, plainly indicative of this fearful tendency of 
millenarian principles in those who embrace them. Par. 
ticularly was this to be expected, as our author declares that 
if these principles are generally adopted “they cannot fail to 
exert a powerful and baneful influence on the cause of mis- 
sions—every advance must be retraced—we must withdraw 
our missionaries—break up our schools,” and do sundry other 
things, “before we dare make one offer of eternal life to the 
perishing heathen.”——Pp. 208, 217. Now one such prominent 
fact would have struck plain minds more forcibly than all his 
argumentation. But no such fact is hinted at. It seems that 
the desolating storm is to fall upon us in all its fury, without 
any warning drops, or a single cloud.to obscure the sun. Our 
author, therefore, finds it convenient to confine himself 
entirely to drawing terrible inferences from our principles. 
We shall not, however, quarrel with him. He has, no doubt, 
his own reasons for this mode of procedure.’ Perhaps facts 
in the case would have rendered his argument unmanageable. 
Or, possibly, he may have thought that the time is not yet 
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arrived, when “the more prudent among them—mille- 
narians—who will not commit themselves so boldly,” p. 199, 
may be expected to lay aside their duplicity, and come out 
under their true colors. It is certainly magnanimous in him 
to unveil the deception before it is too late. We shall, there- 
fore, let him have his own way. We certainly have no objec- 
tions to our principles being fairly tried. And if his criticism 
shall be found to be unanswerable, we shall confess judgment, 
and “refuse not to die.” 

Our essayist comes prepared for his work. He has evi- 
dently “read up” for the occasion. He has certainly perused 
Mr. Brown’s book with considerable attention. This appears 
on every page. It is only to be regretted that where so much 
has been taken, no acknowledgment has been returned. 
Besides Mr. Brown, he seems to have dipped here and there 
into some numbers of the Literalist—read the book entitled 
“The Kingdom of God ”—and finally, honored ourselves 
with a glance at some of our articles. With these un- 
savory cuts he is satisfied, and sends away the whole joint 
from his table. Disgust, however, is not enough for him. 
From this comprehensive search, he returns to deal a sweep- 
ing blow at millenarians in general, and talks of them as 
familiarly as though he knew every chapter and page of their 
works by heart. We ought certainly to feel complimented 
by his preferences, and shall endeavor to render him the 
attention that is due for the distinction. 

To do our author justice, there is by no means a want of 
tact in the management of his argument. In order to put 
matters upon the best possible footing for his own side, and 
to deprive his opponents at the same time of all “aid and 
comfort ”’—and thereby, also, to deliver his readers from 
every vestige of prejudice in judging the case—he devises 
and carries on throughout the essay a most happy disposition 
of parties. In this arrangement, millenarians are repre- 
sented, quite as a matter of course, on one side by themselves; 
and on the other, equally as a matter of course, are presented, 
as their antagonists, the Bible, the Confession of Faith, the 
benevolent Institutions of the age, and himself, in the fore- 
front, as the champion of all three. It is valiant David 
contending in the name of aggrieved truth, against the insult- 
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ing bands of Philistines. Not content with even this advan- 
tageous arrangement, he catches up the sacred name of the 
church, and does battle in her behalf. It is not his views, 
and his opinions; but the church holds this, and the church 
holds that—thus leaving his readers to the comfortable con- 
clusion that the church, as a matter of course, is all on his 
side; while millenarians are an outcast band of aliens, with- 
out any part or lot in the matter of church enterprises, who 
presume to attack the holy citadels of the body of Jesus 
Christ. A fine prospect, truly! millenarians on the one 
side—and the Bible, the Confession of Faith, the propagators 
of the gospel, the benevolent organizations of the age, and 
the church—all on the other. We hardly know to whom to 
assign the credit of this capital stroke. It savors of higher 
acuteness than we detect elsewhere in the essay. Wherever 
the honor may lie, however, we suspect that the essay will 
be indebted for a large part of any effect it may produce to 
this contrivance. 

It might well be thought a hopeless task to attempt any- 
thing against such fearful odds. We shall venture upon 4 
reply, nevertheless. For, notwithstanding the author exhibits 
his utterance as the voice of the church, we entertain a differ- 
entopinion. Besides, we must not conceal the fact that there are 
several very weighty reasons that invite us to the task. In the 
first place, then, we exonerate our author from all suspicion 
that the weight of his arguments has led us to it. We hope, 
before we get through, to divest our reader of all doubt on 
that score. Had the Essay stood only upon its own merits it 
should never have cost us the trouble of a line. But, in the 
next place, it comes to us under the high sanction of the 
Princeton Review, a journal of acknowledged character, and 
which, although it differs from us on the themes to the dis- 
cussion of which our journal is mainly devoted, is yet cor- 
dially welcomed by us as a valued-defender of other great 
principles of the word of God. The passport of such an 
authority is alone sufficient to demand an answer. In the 
third place, this very sanction implies that “The Essay” is 
sent forth as a correct exponent of the principles of the Review 
on the subject of which the essay treats. The arguments are 
the Review’s own arguments, and the whole tenor of the dis- 
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cussion exhibits the impression entertained by the Review, 
respecting what is familiarly termed millenarianism ; the way 
in which it is to be viewed, and the mode in which its reason- 
ings are to be met. It may be worth while, then, to see how 
far this exposition will bear the test of criticism ; and how far, 
therefore, this organ, with all our regard for it on other mat- 
ters, is, on this subject, worthy of confidence. 

May we not offer, as another reason, a proper concern for 
misguided millenarians? They are going, alas! they know 
not whither! How can we avoid feeling alarmed at their 
blindness and rashness? Our author sets out to prove that 
millenarianism is opposed to foreign missions. But that is but 
asmall part of the matter. Charges multiplied and dire are 
dealt out against them. Our author sticks at nothing in his 
eagerness to affix odium on them; and if the whole of them 
are not tried and convicted in their several ecclesiastical 
courts for rank heresy upon quite a number of the plainest 
principles of the gospel, it will be no fault of his. While mil- 
lenarians, the praise of many of whom is in all the churches, 
are fondly imagining that they entertain the great doctrines 
“which are most surely believed among us,” the light of his 
searching investigation of their principles shows that they 
are wandering in horrible darkness, and “ have need that one 
teach them again which be the first principles of the oracles 
of God.” Now, is it not an act of mercy, in such a case, to 
step in and aid in apprising them of their danger ? 

We may add, as our last reason, that “ The Essay” has met 
in certain quarters with considerable applause. Extracts 
from it, accompanied by comments warning readers against 
these manifest dangerous tendencies of millenarianism, have 
appeared in public journals. We are credibly informed, also, 
that letters of congratulation from those who “were of reputa: 
tion” have been sent and received on the subject. Altogether 
the affair has assumed quite an important aspect. 

Under these circumstances we shall be excused, if in justice 
to the truth as well as to ourselves, we are at the pains to 
subject “ The Essay” to examination. 

It was formerly the fashion to make the bold statement that 
we were opposed to foreign missions, and there to leave the 
matter ; but conspicuous facts make this a dangerous device. 
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Our essayist must, therefore, take a new step. Accordingly 
he undertakes to prove millenarians also guilty of quite a 
variety of heresies; and he truly makes sad havoc with 
them. What by bold assertion, artful insinuation, and 
charges which he does not attempt to prove, he causes them 
to cut as pitiable a figure as could well be desired. As to 
those of them who are Presbyterian ministers, if they have 
any sense of shame or decency they should at once withdraw, 
and not pollute the atmosphere of their church courts a 
moment longer by their presence. In order that our readers 
may see for themselves, we shall give the picture of the mil- 
lenarian system as our essayist intended to paint it upon 
the minds of his readers. According to his statements, then, 
millenarians have, among other things, revived the old Jew- 
ish heresy of forbidding to preach the gospel to the Gentiles 
that they may be saved; they deny the present kingship of 
our ascended Lord; they are “directly at war” with the 
truth that spirituality is an élement of Christ’s kingdom ; they 
“deny or explain away” the assertion that the church is the 
kingdom of our Lord Jesus, and that, too, in the very teeth 
of the Confession of Faith; they look very doubtingly on the 
doctrine that the instrument for extending Christ's victories 
is the truth of God wielded by the Almighty Spirit; they 
need to be informed that the Bible actually teaches that “the 
earth is one day to be full of the knowledge of the Lord,” and 
that “the uttermost parts of it are to be given to Christ as a 
possession ;” and they hold that the preaching of the gospel is 
“ simply a savor of death unto death.” 

Frightful enough! Can any one be surprised at the pain- 
ful anxiety with which our author cautions his readers that 
“the millenarian theory involves a far more serious depart- 
ure from our standards and from the commonly received 
doctrines of Christendom than is generally supposed ?”—P. 
187. 

Our only wonder is, that he did not make clean work, and 
at once charge them with denying the entire Scriptures, from 
Genesis to Revelation, and the Confession of Faith, from the 
first to the last chapter. Now all this is very pleasant and 
satisfactory, and especially so, sugared over as it is with the 
intimation that we are “beloved brethren,” in some of whom, 
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at least, the writer recognises the marks of “devoted piety” 
and “highly reputable scholarship,” and accompanied with 
the gracious assurance that “he seeks no controversy with 
us.” We certainly have no objection to his setting up a man 
of straw, if he. feels so disposed, and exercising himself in 
knocking itover. But we do object very strongly to his fabri- 
cating an offensive character for us for that purpose. If he 
has found any millenarians of the description he mentions, 
le has the advantage of us, and we should be glad to be intro- 
duced to the class, that we may join him in waging war 
against them. 

The simple-hearted among our readers have no doubt been 
saking themselves why we do not rise and throw back 
the charges as gross fabrications. Perhaps they are looking 
for such a summary disposal of the matter. But our author 
has been beforehand with us. As if already anticipating the 
visitation with which honest indignation would repay his 
caricatures, he deprecatingly shakes his finger at us, and cau- 
tions us to bear in mind that millenarians in general, and 
ourselves in particular, are mightily given to calling things 
by their right names, and make nothing of “dealing out such 
words as ignorance, prejudice, presumption, absurdity,” &c. 
&c. What is to be done, then? Millenarians are misre- 
presented and held up to ridicule, our own expressions 
wrested and tortured in all conceivable ways, and our senti- 
ments caricatured ; but when we propose to vindicate our- 
selves, we are told, with an authoritative air, that we must 
submit to the insult in silence. None but anti-millenarians 
have a right to refute errors and rebuke calumniators. No 
matter what perversions are thrust upon us, we have not the 
privilege to defend ourselves against them. No matter what 
false interpretations are put on the Scriptures by our oppo- 
hents, it is not our province to point out their errors or expose 
their absurdities. Anti-millenarians, alone, it seems, are 
entitled to speak, and they have acquired the extraordinary 
license to say what they please, without confutation and with- 
out reproach. 

In reviewing “ The Essay” we shall not pretend to point 
out all its errors or misrepresentations; to state them all 
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would be to quote every other paragraph. Even at the best 
we shall be obliged to tax our readers’ patience far beyond 
our desire. 

The pervading fallacy of the essay, from which it derives 
all its plausibility, is its constant use of terms and phrases in a 
double sense. Under the cloak of this indefiniteness our 
author does his chief execution. Whether practised ignorantly 
or intentionally, that double play is apparent at every step, 
and is indeed so transparent, that while we may readily 
believe that it will rouse the indignation of millenarians, we 
cannot think that it will really impose upon the understand- 
ing of any of their opponents who have the least ability to 
discern, or the least degree of candor to admit, a distinction 
where there is a difference. 

Our author’s plan throughout is this. He lays down a pro- 
position conveying some general truth acknowledged by all 
Christians. This, he carefuily informs his readers in the 
course of his remarks, is denied by millenarians. The pro- 
position, however, is uniformly couched in language capable 
of two or more distinct senses. One of these senses mille- 
narians would most cordially admit. It is in this sense that 
Christians universally receive the proposition. The other 
sense they would deny. And it is precisely this latter sense 
that the controversy between them and our author respects. 
His next step is to quote Scripture in proof of the proposition 
in the first sense. This he generally does with quite a need- 
less multiplication of texts, so as to convey the impression that 
the pinch of the controversy lies there. And when his oppo- 
nents are ready to ask with surprise, “ Who denies this ?” he 
suddenly whips round—takes it for granted that he has been 
all along substantiating the proposition in the other sense, and 
demolishing the view entertained-by his opponents. And 
then, with a flourish, falls to berating them with a series of 
questions insulting to common sense (in which he is quite an 
adept), and closing with a little triumphant raillery over their 
fallen pride. This, together with some remarkable attempts 
at exegesis, and a certain magisterial air, coupled with a ludi- 
erous anxiety to prove conclusively points which nobody 
doubts, constitutes his whole stock in trade. 
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An instance of this equivocation meets us in the very out- 
set. After referring to the triumphs of art during the last 
half century, and the present jubilee under the roof of the 
Crystal Palace; and thereupon proceeding with rather ques- 
tionable propriety to invite and incite the church to a similar 
jubilee of self-laudation over her triumphs in the spiritual 
world, he proposes to examine the different views which are 
held respecting the subject of foreign missions, and then pre- 
sents millenarians under the following aspect: 

“Some think that our present plan of conducting the enter- 
prise is mistaken, and our expectations unfounded. In their 
judgment we are laboring for the wrong class, to the neglect 
of God’s ancient covenant people,” &c.—P. 186. 

This is followed by a number of quotations taken at ran- 
dom from the discourse, entitled “The Kingdom of God,” on 
which the extract professes to be the proper comment. 

Now any person of ordinary discernment will perceive that. 
the whole force of the inuendo conveyed here, lies in the use 
of the phrase, “ we are laboring for the wrong class.” What 
does the essayist mean by this? His real aim evidently is, 
under color of this ambiguous phrase, to fasten upon his oppo- 
nents the odium of being opposed to all efforts to convert the 
heathen. The church has been laboring for the heathen, and 
the millenarian says that she is wrong. This is the impres- 
sion he wishes to convey. Now, they have never said that it 
was wrong to preach to the Gentiles as the church is doing. 
The discourse from which the extracts are taken does not say 
so. What they have said, and what the discourse says, is, that 
itis wrong that the Gentiles should exhaust all, or nearly all, 
the benevolence of the church; that, on the contrary, the 
Jews ought to occupy a conspicuous place in her efforts at con- 
version. And where are his Scriptures to prove the contrary ? 
He offers not one. Just this, then, and no other is the ques- 
tion between us. Now, by what logic can he twist the asser- 
tion that the Jew should be the object of special efforts, into 
the assertion that the church is wrong in her labors for the 
Gentiles? or (as he intimates further down) the assertion that 
darkness is to rest upon the nations at the coming of Christ, 
into the assertion that it is wrong to labor to bring men to a 
knowledge of the truth? We repel these insinuations, and 
VOL. IV.—NO. II. 16 
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call upon our essayist to point to a single passage where it is 
said or implied by millenarians that because it is wrong to 
neglect the Jew, it is therefore wrong to labor for the Gentile, 
It will puzzle him, we think, to find one. This device, how- 
ever, is no new one. It reminds us of the old cry which has 
been raised whenever any gospel principle has been rescued 
from neglect, and reply to the Scripture argument for it has 
been found very difficult. You insist upon one doctrine, the 
cry immediately is, you therefore deny another. You preach 
justification by faith—of course you deny that it is necessary 
that “ours should learn to maintain good works.” You insist 
that all instruction is nothing without the aid of the Spirit— 
that only the Spirit can savingly enlighten—of course, the 
need of ordinances is at an end. You insist upon the rightof 
private judgment—of course, then, the living ministry, and, 
indeed, the voice of the whole church is useless. You main- 
tain that the Jew is to have a prominent place in our regard 
and labor—what, then, is clearer than that you deny the right 
of the Gentiles to hear the gospel? The church is wrong in 
her operations.. The whole system of missions must be sus- 
pended. “ We must recall our missionaries,” and “not make 
one offer of eternal life to the heathen,” until we have scoured 
the world and hunted up “ the lost tribes.”——P. 208. From such 
a propitious beginning, it is easy to infer the spirit with which 
our author conducts the discussion. We proceed to take up 
his propositions in order. 

He begins as follows : 

“TI. Our first position is, that in the missionary work of the 
church, the distinction of Jew and Gentile is not recognised,” 
p. 187. Then follow his scripture proofs of this point, during 
the course of which, and subsequently, he labors to represent 
millenarians as denying this position. Now, we ask, distine- 
tion as towhat? Distinction as to their specific names? or 
to the degree of their present blindness ? or to the degree in 
which they are hardened against the gospel? or to the num- 
bers that will likely yield to the gospel at the present time? 
or to their relation to the church of God as the wild or the 
true olive tree? His words define nothing. If he means 
any, or all of these, he certainly talks at random ; for on these 
and many other points, the Scriptures make, as he will 
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probably himself allow, a marked distinction. He will hardly 
admit, for example, that Gentiles and Jews, as a body, are 
equally under judicial blindness. 

Does he mean that Christ, in giving the great commission 
which he quotes, made no distinction of any sort? Very un- 
fortunate if he does, for, in that very commission, our Lord 
makes a marked distinction, though our author forgot to quote 
it, as to the time of the offer of the gospel at least: “that re- 
pentance and remission of sins should be preached in my name 
among all nations, beginning at Jerusalem,” Luke xxiv. 48. 
Does he mean that no such distinction, as is the precedence 
allowed the Jew, was made by the church in her first mis- 
sionary efforts ? Very unfortunate, again, if so. For Paul begins 
his address to the Gentiles with the assertion that it was 
“necessary that the werd of God should have been first 
spoken to the Jew.” And our author himself admits, though 
rather unwillingly, that it was probably the plan, in the first 
ages, “to begin with the Jew,” p. 189, although he denies that 
that plan was to be always “ followed up.” “It was only for 
a limited time and a definite purpose,” p. 190. We are very 
sorry he did not inform us when the change was made. 

We repeat our question. What does our author mean by 
“no distinction ?” From his remarks, we infer that he means 
two things, sometimes one and sometimes the other. He 
means, first, that there is to be no distinction as to the truth, 
that both Jew and Gentile are now to have the gospel 
preached to them. In other words, the Gentiles have a right 
to hear the gospel. This, certainly, ought to be his only 
meaning. For his Scripture proofs scattered over three 
pages amount to just this, and nothing more. He adduces 
such as the following, “Go teach all nations,” “ Go ye into 
all the world, and preach the gospel to every creature,” &c. 
Then follows a long dissertation upon the very simple passage 
from Peter’s discourse, declaring, very plainly, that God had 
opened the door of salvation to the Gentiles. This, then, is 
all that his proofs and labored arguments amount to. In- 
deed our author himself winds up his argument in these very 
words, “It is plain as the noon day sun that the apostolic 
missionaries, for that was the first great missionary age, con- 
sidered the door alike open to all, and actually preached 
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wherever they went, both to Jew and Gentile, that all should 
repent and be saved.” All very plain; the point proved, 
however, is quite another thing when he comes to make the 
application. 

Now, we ask, who ever disputed this? Does our author 
really mean to declare that millenarians deny the right of the 
Gentiles to hear the gospel? And is it to prove, formally, 
that they Aave this right that our Princeton friends have 
thought it worth while to send forth this champion? How 
comes it to pass that so many millenarians are themselves 
preaching the gospel to the Gentiles ; and themselves too, and 
their children, entertaining the hope of this very gospel? 
And yet, strange as it may seem, this is precisely what our 
author is after. He is aiming to affix on us the odium of 
denying that the gospel is to be preached to the Gentiles at 
all; and attempts to do this by dodging the real question 
between us, proving something else, and leaving it to be in- 
ferred that we deny it. The evidence that this is his object 
is very clear. “It is remarkable, that after this we hear no 
more in the New Testament about the superiority of the 
Jews, or the exclusion of the Gentiles from Christian privi- 
leges,” p. 188, which implies, as we see from what follows, 
that we deny such privileges to the Gentiles. Again, onp. 
189, “The apostles preached both to Jew and Gentile that 
all should repent and be saved.” Of course, the implication 
is, millenarians do not preach this. Again, on p. 208, “If 
the necessity is absolute, we must do nothing yet for the 
Gentiles,’ that is, this is the millenarian doctrine. Such 
accusations scarce need a comment. If our author chooses 
to repeat them, he is welcome to the credit of the slander. 
Our only reply is, that the charge is utterly false. So much 
for the first sense. 

But, secondly, millenarians have maintained that the Jews 
ought to occupy a prominent place in'the efforts of the church 
at conversion. They have founded this on the command of 
Christ, and the invariable rule of the apostles. Now this was 
the point our author professes to have in view. This was 
the point, and the only point he ought to have met. But, un 
fortunately, when we look through his Scripture quotations, 
there is not one word that bears on it. They are all strained 
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in his application of them from their plain meaning. As we 
have already said, his texts prove that both Gentiles and Jews 
are to have the gospel, and they prove nothing more. The 
real question, therefore, after all, is left by him entirely un- 
touched. 

But what becomes of the passages which his opponents 
urge in maintaining the right of the Jew to a prominent place 
in the efforts of the church? To do the author justice, he 
attempts an answer to a very few of them, as follows :— 


“ What, then, is the evidence upon which our position is denied? It 
is found in such expressions as the following :—‘ Much every way; 
‘To the Jew first, and also to the Gentile ; ‘ Beginning at Jerusalem ;’ 
which, however, are all capable of an easy and natural explanation. As 
to the first, the knowledge of God and divine things, which the Jews 
possessed, did give them much advantage, just as men in a Christian 
country have much advantage over those in a heathen land. And this 
is the only, and evidently the great point of advantage specified by the 
apostle.” —P. 189. 


To this, we have two remarks to offer. First, that these 
are not the texts upon which millenarians mainly rely. On 
the contrary, thejr arguments on this point are based on 
the whole tenor of the Scriptures relevant to the matter. 
Secondly, that our author’s criticism labors under the very 
serious defect that it contradicts the apostle himself. Paul 
asks, “ What advantage hath the Jew ?” and answers, “ Much 
every way, chiefly because unto them were committed the 
oracles of God.” Upon which our essayist reasons thus :— 
As the apostle says that this was the chief point, we infer that 
“this is the only point specified by the apostle ;” and further, 
this only point was, that the Jews differed from the Gentiles 
“just as men in a Christian country have much advantage 
over those in a heathen land ;” which, to say the least, is quite 
a remarkable interpretation, seeing that Paul was speaking to 
Gentiles who had themselves received the gospel. 

Again, our author affirms that the millenarian view is in 
direct contradiction to the declaration, “there is no difference 
between the Jew and the Greek, for ‘the same Lord is rich 
unto all that call upon him.’” To which we answer, that, 
as the apostle happened there to be speaking only of the fact 
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that the way of life was the same to both, and that there was 
access to the same God and Father by Jesus Christ (which, 
as we have already said, nobody doubts), the quotation has 
nothing whatever to do with the subject. It is, in fact, pre. 
cisely equivalent to that other assertion of Paul, that God 
saves the circumcision by faith, and the wncircumcision 
through faith. 

Finally, our author declares that Christ’s command to 
begin at Jerusalem may have been given simply because they 
happened to be in Jerusalem and nowhere else. “ What more 
natural than that they should begin where they were ?” “It 
was a mere incidental direction as to the commencement of 
their work.” We willingly allow our author the claim of 
novelty in this elucidation, and trust that he may enjoy the 
honor of the criticism. He may rest very sure that nobody 
will dispute his laurels with him. We merely remark that 
the question is not what these texts may mean, but what they 
do mean ; and we shall wait for some more reliable authority 
before we resign that sense, upon which the whole conduet 
of the apostles from the beginning to the end of their course 
forms a commentary. 

We intimated a wish that our author had specified the time 
when a change was made as to the prominence given by the 
apostles to the Jews. On a second perusal, however, we 
find that he does state the very time. It seems that it was 
very soon after the first publication of the gospel. 


“Tt was for a limited time. .... Very soon, therefore, they went 
forth, preaching repentance and remission of sins to all nations, having 
begun at Jerusalem. Nor did more than three or four of them, so far 
as we know, spend any considerable time in laboring for the Jews, 
while two of these were the very ones chosen of God to make known 
the fact ‘ that the Gentiles were to be fellow-heirs, and of the same body, 
and partakers of his promise in Christ by the gospel,’—one of them 
being emphatically ‘the apostle to the Gentiles, and the other taught by 
a heavenly vision not to call them common or unclean.”—P. 190. 


Here, then, is the proof of the change. It is in three facts. 
First : Three or four out of the twelve are certainly “known,” 
when the whole world was to be visited, to “ have spent con- 
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siderable time in laboring for the Jews.” How far the others 
labored for them we do not know. Secondly: Of these three 
or four, whose labors alone are known, one labored for them 
almost exclusively ; at the very time that he announced that 
the “ Gentiles were to be fellow-heirs”—this was the “ apostle 
to the circumcision.” Thirdly: And another was actually 
the great commissioned apostle to the Gentiles himself, who, 
it seems, must, notwithstanding his specific commission, stop 
at every point and labor for the Jews. Admirable! If this 
was the nature of the change, we might hope and pray to see 
alittle of it in the present day. How remarkably these facts 
show that “ these expressions do not teach that the Jews must 
be first in our missionary labors;” that “they were spoken 
with no such design ;” and how palpably “the whole history 
and example of the apostles is against such an interpreta- 
tion !’”—P. 190. 

To sum up the whole. As to the real point of difference, 
our author proves just nothing. On the point that the Gen- 
tiles are to receive the gospel, which nobody doubts, he proves 
all that is desirable. 

But our author cannot conclude this part of his labors 
without administering a little castigation. He seems to be 
wonderfully disturbed lest some honest-hearted people should 
be snared and taken by the “ apparent fitness” of his oppo- 
nents’ Scripture quotations. They, indeed, are rather noted 
for their abundant use of such proofs of their doctrines, and 
that, too, “ made with such apparent fitness, as to derive from 
that single source their chief plausibility.” It will be a great 
point to remove this stumbling block. He is in haste, there- 
fore, to show that their books “abound in misapplications ” 
of Scripture ; and that it is, in a very remarkable degree, a 
“characteristic” of them. They must come under his lash, 
therefore, for their folly. Our author does business, however, 
in a summary way. As he cannot reach all, he proceeds to 
make an example, and for this purpose falls upon the author 
of “The Kingdom of God.” Now, before the castigation 
begins, we think we have a right to insist that, as wide-sweep- 
ing consequences are to follow, involving the Scripture cita- 
tions of millenarian writers, past, present, and to come, the 
instances to be adduced illustrative of their unhappy per- 
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versity shall be at least clear and conclusive. We shall see 
how he proceeds. His first quotation is from p. 21. 

The discourse remarks, “ On the other side, it is maintained 
that the Jews are to be regarded, as they have ever been, as 
‘the children of the kingdom ;’ whereas Gentiles are they 
who shall come from the north and from the south, from the 
east and from the west, and sit down with Abraham and 
Isaac and Jacob ia the kingdom of heaven.” Now, says our 
essayist— 


“Few things have astonished us more than the way in whieh brethren 
opposing these views quote scripture. In arguing this very point, Mr, 
Imbrie asserts that the Jews are still ‘the children of the kingdom, in 
a sense which entitles them to our first ¢fforts—making the quotation 
and italicizing the language as though this passage confirmed his view: 
when, in fact, the only verse in the whole Bible where the Jews are 
thus designated is as follows :—‘ The children of the kingdom shall be 
cast out into outer darkness.’ What is there in the whole range of 
human conceptions which could not be proved by such a course ”— 
P. 190. 


The verse in full stands thus; it follows the account of the 
miracle wrought for the Gentile centurion :—*“ And I say unto 
you that many shall come from the east and west, and shall 
sit down with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in the king- 
dom of heaven ; but the children of the kingdom shall be cast 
out into outer darkness,” &c., Matt. viii. 11, 12; the parallel 
passage is in Luke ix. 28. 

Now let us see. The discourse says, that to the Jews 
belongs the emphatic designation, “the children of the king- 
dom.” So says the text. The discourse says that we Gen- 
tiles are those who are to come from all quarters, and sit down 
with the patriarchs in the kingdom. And our Lerd marks in 
the text the same distinction. And so, we may add, does 
Paul, when he speaks of us as formerly aliens who have now 
been introduced into “the commonwealth of Israel.” The 
discourse says that this distinction is to be noted even in the 
very time of their present general blindness; and the text 
says this exactly, by making this distinctive appellation at the 
very time when declaring the consequences of this blindness 
to Jews, and the contemporaneous inbringing of the Gentiles. 
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Because blindness in part, therefore, has happened unto Israel, 
the “children of the kingdom” is none the less their proper 
distinctive appellation. Well, and what further? Nothing. 
What, is this all? Yes, all. Mr. I. then need not despair yet. 
But perhaps the second stroke is heavier. Let us see. The 
essay proceeds :— 


“Mr. Imbrie quotes also to the same point the declaration ‘ that to the 
Jew pertaineth the adoption and the glory, and the covenants, and the 
giving of the law, and the service of God, and the promises,’ whereas 
the evident design of the apostle, in the whole chapter, to which these 
words form a soothing introduction, is to exhibit to his national brethren 
the unwelcome truth, that, on account of their unbelief, they have been 
rejected as a people, and that now the ‘ vessels of mercy’ are ‘ even as 
whom he had called, not of the Jews only, but also of the Gentiles.’ ” 
p- 190, 


Well, suppose that all that is here stated about the design 
of the apostle were granted, which it is not, does that make it 
any the less true that the apostle explicitly declares 
to Roman Christians, that to the Jew emphatically “does 
pertain the adoption, and the glory, and the covenants,” &c. 
&c., which is all that is asked. The next quotation criticized 
is from the same page of the discourse, and stands thus :— 
Paul declares them (the Jews) still “beloved for the fathers’ 
sakes,” and “the gifts and calling of God are without repent- 


” 


ance.” Now hear our essayist :— 


“The author introduces this phraseology to show that the Jews still 
oecupy their former position” (which is not entirely true, by the way, as 
any one will see by comparing the quotation), “whereas the apostle, 
when using this language, had just finished that remarkable passage 
about the olive tree, in which it is plainly taught that they have fallen, 
have been broken off, and will remain in darkness, ‘ until the fulness of 
the Gentiles be come in, through whose mercy they also may obtain 
mercy.’ If ever there was an instance of catching at the mere sound and 
jingle of words in utter disregard of their connexion and design, we 
think it is found in these quotations. The book from which they are 
taken abounds in similar misapplications, made too with such apparent 
fitness, as to derive from that single source its chief plausibility. We 
believe, moreover, that in a very remarkable degree the same character- 
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istic pervades the class of writers to which the author of this book be- 
longs.” —P, 191. 


Pretty severe, truly ; but let us examine it. The apostleis 
setting forth the mystery that “blindness in part is hap. 
pened unto Israel.” He does this lest Gentiles should “be 
wise in their own conceits.” In exhibiting this mystery, he 
shows, among other things, first, that there is even now a 
“remnant, according the election of grace,” and secondly, 
that the nation will be finally restored as a whole. And he 
closes with the reasons of all this, viz. that “ they are beloved 
for the fathers’ sakes,” and that “the gifts and calling of God 
are’ without repentance.” Now for the comparison. The 
discourse says that “the Jews are still the ‘ beloved for the 
fathers’ sakes.’ So says Paul—not have been beloved, not 
shall be beloved, but are beloved. God’s love is an everlast- 
ing love to them, and that, too, notwithstanding some of the 
branches are lopped off. The discourse adds,—* the gifts 
and calling of God are without repentance.” And Paul states 
the same thing, giving us the very best proof possible, that 
even the present blindness in part would not hinder the future 
wonderful overflowing of his love. The discourse infers from 
all, that this marked regard towards the Jew should not be 
forgotten by us Gentiles in our efforts. And Paul draws the 
very same inference, first by way of caution against Gentile 
high-mindedness, and secondly, to remind us that “ through 
our mercy they are to obtain mercy ;” both of them useful 
hints, by which we wish our essayist may profit. But it 
passes our comprehension, that a man with common wit 
should miss seeing that the very pith and point of these quo- 
tations rests in the very circumstance which our author 
adduces to show their irrelevance. The object of the dis- 
course was to show that the Jews were regarded by God, and 
should be regarded by us, with a specialty and prominence 
even in the present time of their general blindness, when 
there is only “a remnant according to the election of 
grace.” Had the author of the discourse adduced quotations 
which had reference to the Jews before this event, it might 
have been justly replied that the texts were not applicable. 
He therefore purposely selected passages in which their pre- 
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eminence is marked by distinctive titles at the very time that 
their blindness as a nation is mentioned. They are styled 
emphatically the children of the kingdom in the same breath 
which speaks of childreh of the kingdom being lost and Gen- 
tiles saved. They are represented as beloved for the fathers’ 
sakes, and as the root of the olive tree, in the very argument 
which tells of the blindness which in part has happened unto 
them. But all this, because the argument is couched in the 
simple quotation, and not paraded at length before the eyes 
of our obtuse friend, he completely misses. 

The essay states the next position as follows: II. “Our 
second position is, that the missionary enterprise regards 
Christ as now a king, in his mediatorial character,” p. 191. 

Our author then proceeds to substantiate this position’ by 
quotations from the Scripture, all of which simply state the 
fact of Christ’s kingship, without one word of reference, 
either to the time of receiving his kingdom, the change of its 
administration, or the manner of its consummation. “ Yet 
have I set my king upon my holy hill of Zion.” “Rejoice 
greatly, O daughter of Zion, behold thy king cometh unto thee, 
he is just and having salvation, lowly and riding upon an ass, 
and upon a colt the foal of an ass.” 

Here again is the same equivocation. It would seem, at 
first sight, to be a very simple proposition. Christ is really a 
king. Very well, the millenarian assents. This is what the 
texts declare. But our author is not so easily got rid of. 
Millenarians hold that the final consummation of his king- 
dom is yet future (who, indeed, except our author, does not ?) 
they therefore pray “thy kingdom come.” They believe that 
when it is finally established, there will be but one such king- 
dom. Now hear your essayist argue. “Ihave shown from 
the Scriptures that Christ is a king. Good. Now you be- 
lieve that the final establishment of his kingdom is future. 
True. The conclusion is then evident. You deny that 
Christ now exercises, in any sense, the prerogatives of a 
king; and you maintain “that he is only yet to be a king,” 
which requires “a degree of violence, both to language and 
common sense, which it were difficult to answer in a logical 
way.” 

Sage conclusion, and admirably argued! Will the essayist 
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do us the favor to turn to the April number of the Princeton 
Review for 1850, pp. 330-332, and read the following: “The 
kingdom of Christ is then (at his visible advent) to be esta. 
blished, not for a thousand years, but for ever.” And again, 
“The world, and all that is therein, is to be burnt up, and 
the everlasting kingdom of the Messiah to be established in 
glory.” And again, “The kingdom which Christ is to 
establish at his second coming is a heavenly, as distinguished 
from an earthly kingdom.” Sad, indeed, to think that our 
Princeton friends, of all others, should deny that Christ is now 
a king! and that too “with such a degree of violence both to 
language and common sense !” 

The truth of the matter stands thus. It has generally been 
supposed, until our essayist arose, that the prophetical, 
priestly, and kingly offices of our Lord, were involved and 
arranged in the everlasting decree of the Father to redeem a 
people unto himself. Christ has, therefore, been, properly, 
God’s king from everlasting. Or, as Calvin expresses it, “ by 
this immutable decree Christ has been constituted by God his 
eternal king,” adding, subsequently, that even the final 
“change in the manner of the administration” of the kingdom 
is not repugnant to the everlasting nature of his kingship. 
Book II. chap. 15. To the same purport speaks the Psalmist, 
“God is my king of old,” “Thy throne is established of old,” 
“Thou art from everlasting.” Now, it is clear that various 
changes have taken place in the method of God’s administer- 
ing his church on earth, as he has been carrying forward this 
eternal purpose to its final and complete establishment. And 
it is equally clear, that as Christ’s kingship is inherent in his 
person, by virtue of his office as Mediator, his right to the 
title of king always exists, and has not been, and could not be 
taken from him by any change in the mode of administration 
towards his church. He is, therefore, always properly said 
to be king. Under some of these changes he exercised his 
kingly prerogative in one way; under others, in another. 
Sometimes, as in his humiliation, it was more obscured, 
though still exercised. At others, as in his exaltation, it is 
more manifest. And at another, when his church shall be 
glorified, it will shine forth with the fullest splendor. And 
it “is still further evident,” that the Scriptures not only speak 
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without reserve of him as king, and of his kingdom, under 
all the successive changes of administration, patriarchal and 
Mosaic, during his humiliation, and in his exaltation ; but 
that they also speak by way of pre-eminence of him as king, 
and of his kingdom, when referring to that kingdom in its 
final consummation and glory. These are things which every 
tyro in theology is expected to know. They only present a 
distinction which theologians, time out of mind, have adopted, 
generally identifying the different administrations as the 
“kingdom of grace,” and “the kingdom of glory.” It is, more- 
over, as we have said, a Scriptural distinction. The Scrip- 
ture speaks of Christ as “king in Jesurum;” it puts over his 
dying brow the superscription which was more than mere 
mockery, “ The king of the Jews;” it speaks of him in his 
exaltation as “The king eternal, immortal, invisible ;” and 
it represents the king as coming in the glory of his Father, 
and then sitting on the throne of his glory. Now, millenari- 
ans, using theological language like everybody else, and 
taking it for granted that they were understood by their 
opponents, as indeed they are by the most of them, have 
spoken, as the Scriptures do, of “the kingdom in its glory,” 
the kingdom consummated, as being yet future. But they 
never dreamed, in their simplicity, that anybody would suppose 
they denied that Christ is now, of right, the king of his 
people ; or that “ he executeth the office of a king in subduing 
us to himself, in ruling and defending us, and in restraining 
and conquering all his, and our enemies.” If our essayist 
then demands of us, Do you admit then that Christ is now 
king? We reply, most certainly. And what is more, we 
call upon you for the proof, not assertion, that we do not. 
And further yet, we not only admit it, but we admit it with 
just the “same violence to language and common sense” 
which the Catechism betrays in stating that “Christ executeth 
the office of a king both in his estate of humiliation and exal- 
tation.” We commend this 23d question to our author’s 
consideration. With all his zeal for the Catechism against 
us, he is not yet quite perfect in it. This answer he will find 
somewhat troublesome. For if the kingdom can exist only 
during one estate of the king ; and if Christ’s kingship began, 
as he argues, only when Christ entered heaven, and sat on 
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the right hand of the Father, then, certainly, he was not king 
before. If he replies, that Christ was so spoken of by antici- 
pation, we reply that he was not only so spoken of by antici- 
pation, but that he was so in fact. And further, if this escape 
from the dilemma is good in his own case, with what pro. 
priety can he charge millenarians with denying the present 
kingship of Christ, simply because they declare that the final 
establishment of his glorious throne is yet future ? 

But our author seems quite disposed to exult in having cut 
the knot, though at the overthrow of all our treatises on 
theology. We should like, however, before giving up our 
standards that maintain the propriety of this Scriptural dis- 
tinction, to state a few cases. No distinction is made, he 
says, in the use of the word kingdom. But how is it with the 
following? “Lord, remember me,” says the dying thief, 
“when thou comest in (@v) thy kingdom.” If our Lord was 
king at that very time, in the only sense in which he ever 
would be king, how could his kingdom be represented as 
future? And if he was not then king at all, what becomes 
of our Lord’s assertion before Pilate, upon which our author 
takes occasion to admonish us, “I am a king?” Will our 
essayist be good enough to answer? Again, “Come, ye 
blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you 
from the foundation of the world.” If the righteous are 
already in possession of that kingdom, how can they be in- 
vited to enter and inherit it? One more, and exactly to the 
point. “Give diligence,” says Peter, “to make your calling 
and election sure, for if ye do these things ye shall never fall, 
for so an entrance shall be ministered unto you abundantly 
into the everlasting kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ,” 2 Pet. 2-10. Now, as the persons addressed were 
believers, and were, of course, already in “the kingdom of 
God’s dear Son,” as our author takes the pains to remind us, 
with what propriety could they be said to enter it hereafter? 
But, probably, Peter, like some of the rest of us, might have 
been occasionally guilty of “doing violence to language and 
common sense.” After this it is entertaining to notice the 
ludicrous gravity with which our author affects to demolish 
us with such questions as the following: “ Were the whole 
multitude of the disciples, who cried ‘Blessed be the king 
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that cometh in the name of the Lord,’ mistaken in these 
ascriptions ? Did they look forward through thousands of 
years to another period when he should become king? We 
think not,” p. 192. And again, on p. 197, “And what 
becomes of the noble contest and sacrifice of the Free Church 
of Scotland, for the exclusive kingship of Jesus over his 
Church? Were they deluded? Have we yet to learn that 
when the apostle tells us that Christians have been in the 
kingdom of God’s dear Son for nearly two thousand years, he 
means only that at some future day they will be made par- 
takers of his reign on earth? Alas! for the theory which re- 
quires such violence to language.” So much then for our 
denial of the present kingship of Christ. 

We proceed to the author’s next proposition, which has 
more plausibility than any other of the series. It is a great 
pity that it is wholly irrelevant to his subject. He states it 
thus : 

Ill. “We maintain that the church, in her missionary 
work, regards Christ, the mediatorial king, as now occupying 
the throne of David. Her authority for this is the represen- 
tation given by the apostle Peter.” —P. 192. 

Our first and very natural question here is, what has all this 
to do with the subject of foreign missions? Our author, to 
be sure, very peremptorily declares that the church, in her 
missionary work, starts with this session of Christ upon the 
throne of David as an indisputable fact. The church, how- 
ever, does no such thing. We question whether one active 
Christian in a thousand—millenarian or anti-millenarian— 
that gives his money or his labor to the cause of missions, 
ever stops to settle the question, whether Christ is on the 
throne of David. The author of the essay may, indeed, 
have pondered and determined that point before he adventured 
to go to a foreign land—for it seems he has been “on mis- 
sionary ground,” p. 199; but persons generally give their 
money, their prayers, and their labors from quite other con- 
siderations. 

The truth is, this matter is lugged in to serve a purpose ; 
and it unveils the real design of the whole essay, which is to 
sweep away millenarianism in the gross. The subject of 
foreign missions is merely a convenient hook upon which to 
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hang the discussion. The question, however, in the abstract, 
is a fair one, and we proceed to discuss it. Is Christ, then, 
now seated upon the throne of David? We have a general 
remark or two to make in the outset. It would seem that the 
very first blush of the subject is against the proposition. It 
would, probably, strike any unbiassed reader of the Bible who 
had never heard the matter mooted, that Christ, in sitting at 
the right hand of God in heaven, is no¢ sitting on the throne 
of David; and that for two reasons. In the first place, the 
phrase, the throne of David, is a definite, well-understood ex. 
pression ; signifying the throne of that rule or government 
which David exercised over the Jewish nation and its depen. 
dencies. The sacred writers use this expression with great 
precision. Further, it is admitted on all hands that the throne 
which Jesus at present occupies, is the throne of the eternal 
Father in the heavens. Now, it would certainly startle a 
plain reader of the Bible to be informed that the rule of the 
eternal God over the illimitable creation is exercised on 
David’s throne. We question very much whether it would 
not at once strike him as downright blasphemy. We may 
fairly challenge the reviewer to show from the word of God 
that the throne of the Eternal is ever styled David’s throne. 
And yet it is upon this very throne of the Eternal that Jesus 
now sits. 

On the contrary, there would be no impropriety in styling 
the throne of David the Lord’s throne. For, inasmuch as he 
is Lord over all, and all things are of right his, this belongs 
to him as much as anything else. And if for any reason he 
should see fit to appropriate, by a special appointment, that 
throne to himself, he would not only have the right to do 80, 
but by the very fact of such an appropriating covenant, that 
throne would be thereafter properly styled the Lord’s throne. 
More especially would this be the case, if such a dominion had 
been always thus claimed by the Lord as his chosen right, and 
if the exercise of it by the man from whom it takes its name, 
as his vicar, was merely a temporary arrangement until the 
seed should come whose right it is. Under these circum- 
stances, it would be natural that the throne of the rule which 
David exercised over the Jewish nation and its dependencies, 
should be styled the Lord’s throne. 
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The second reason, therefore, is, that while the throne of 
the eternal God is never styled the throne of David, on the 
contrary, the seat of the sovereignty which David exercised 
over the Jewish nation and its dependencies is explicitly 
styled the Lord’s throne, and in such circumstances as that it 
cannot be understood to mean the seat of any mere spiritual 
dominion. In the first book of Chronicles, chap. xxix. 23d, 
24th, and 25th verses, we read as follows :—* Then Solomon 
sat on the THrone or THE Lorp, as king instead of David his 
father, and prospered ; and all Israel obeyed him. And al 
the princes, and the mighty men, and all the sons, likewise, of 
king David, submitted themselves unto Solomon the king. 
And the Lord magnified Solomon exceedingly in the sight of 
all Israel, and bestowed upon him such royal majesty as had 
not been on any king before him in Israel.” This states the 
fact clearly ; and the passage is the more observable, as from 
the peculiarity of the expression, “Solomon sat as king in- 
stead of David his father,” on the THrone or Tae Lorp—it 
gives us the scriptural view of the nature of this succession ; 
indicating that the throne, thus really the Lord’s, was only 
temporarily held in that manner ; one such representative of 
the true heir following another in turn. 

For these reasons, then, it would seem that any unbiassed 
mind would at once conclude that our Lord, in now sitting 
upon the throne of the Eternal Father in the heavens (which 
all agree to be the fact), is not thereby sitting upon what the 
Scriptures mean by the throne of David. 

Our author, however, has referred to certain passages which 
seem, he thinks, to teach the contrary. We shall, therefore, 
in the first place, show that, in fact, they give no support to 
him whatever: and, in the next, shall adduce one or two in 
confirmation of our own view. 

The essayist brings forward two passages which are also 
quoted by Mr. Brown, and, we may add, are the only pas- 
sages which even look in their direction. Having already 
noticed them in our articles on Mr. Brown’s book, we shall 
now only glance at them. 

The first passage is from Peter’s sermon, Acts ii. 29-36 : 


“ Men and brethren, let me freely speak to you of the patriarch David, that he 
VOL. IV.——NO. II. 17 
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is both dead and buried, and his sepulchre is with us unto this day. Therefore, 
being a prophet, and knowing that God had sworn with an oath to him, that of 
the fruit of his loins he would raise up Christ to sit on his throne ; he seeing this 
before, spake of the resurrection of Christ, that his soul was not left in hell, neither 
did his flesh see corruption. This Jesus has God raised up, whereof we all are 
witnesses. Therefore, being by the right hand of God exatrep, and having 
received of the Father the promise of the Holy Spirit, he hath shed forth this, 
Therefore, let all the house of Israel know assuredly, that God hath made this 
same Jesus whom ye have crucified, both Lord and Christ.” 


Upon this, our author, following Mr. Brown, comments 
thus : “Here we are expressly taught that the promise that 
Christ should be raised up to sit on David’s throne, ‘has ‘te. 
ceived its intended fulfilment. ‘This Jesus hath God raised 
up.’ For what? Evidently to sit upon his throne, accord- 
ing to his promise.” We need not stop to insist upon the 
distinction which Mr. Brown and our essayist neglect ‘to 
make, between the signification of the word “ raised ” in the 
first and the last part of the sentence—a distinction which is 
‘noticed by even the most cursory commentators—the first 
referring to his birth, the last to his resurrection. Let us look 
at the apostle’s argument. He was reasoning with the Jews 
who had crucified Jesus. The single object which ‘he had 
in view was to prove that Jesus was both Lord and Christ, 
v.36. This he wished “all the house of Israel to know 
assuredly.” Now, to this there was a formidable obstacle in 
the mind of the Jew. He knew that the Messiah was to 
reign as a king; but he, at the same time, ‘also knew that 
“this Jesus” was crucified and dead. It is clear, then, that 
the only way in which it could’ be proved that Jesus was the 
Messiah, was to: prove his resurrection from the dead. ‘And 
itis also clear that the only way to bring such proof to bear 
upon the mind of the Jew, was to prove that ‘his own Serip- 
tures foretold—first, that the Messiah should die, as they knew 
Jesus had died ; secondly—which they admitted—that he was 
yet to sit on David’s throne; and thirdly—in order to harmonize 
these apparently conflicting things—that he was for this'pur- 
“pose to be raised from ‘the dead, which they didnot seem to 
apprehend. It will be seen, then, that the’main point to be 
dwelt upon’was the proof that, before he could sit on: David's 
throne, and in order to it, the dead Messiah was to experience 
a resurrection. This was a!l. The question whether he was 
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to sit on that throne immediately after his resurrection, did 
not enter at all into the debate. All that the Jews needed to 
know was, not whether he was now on David’s throne—they 
knew he was not—but whether he was a living Christ; so 
that such a session on David’s throne was possible. It might 
take place many years afterwards, and not a jot of the argu- 
ment would be invalidated. One thing more. After the 
proof had been given from the Scriptures that such would be 
the case with the Messiah, the Jews needed some plain proof 
of the resurrection of Jesus. Let that be given and all ob- 
jection was at an end. 

Now it is precisely this line of argument which the apostle 
pursues. He alludes first to the fact that it was determined 
that the Messiah should die, and then charges home the mur- 
derous death of Jesus upon the consciences of his hearers, 
v. 33. He next alludes to the prophecy that the Messiah was 
to sit upon David’s throne, without dwelling upon it, as it 
was an admitted truth, v. 30. He then proves from the 16th 
Psalm, that, in order to that session, his resurrection from the 
dead was to be wrought, v. 26-31. His scripture proof was 
now complete: he accordingly turns upon his auditors, and 
brings home the evidences of the accomplishment of a resur- 
rection in the case of Jesus. These evidences are two— 
1. He adduces the testimony of the twelve apostles—* Of 
which we all are witnesses.” 2. He alludes to a prophecy, 
Ps. c., v. 33-36, that the Messiah should be exalted to the 
right hand of God, and there exercising divine powers, dis- 
pense the Spirit and rule his people. And then, turning, he 
affirms the actual exaltation of Jesus, and points to the evi- 
dences of the Spirit, which their own eyes witnessed, as shed 
forth by him. 

The whole that Peter proves, therefore, is that the Messiah. 
was to be made alive again in order that he might sit on 
David’s throne, without so much as a hint that he is now 
seated on that throne. 

His second text is, Rev. iii. 7, “ These things saith he that 
is holy, he that is true, he that hath the key or Davin, he that 
openeth and no man shutteth, and shutteth and no man 
openeth,” upon which he remarks as follows :—* Here all 
that is taught in the former passage is clearly exhibited. 
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Christ is represented as on the throne of David, having his 
keys, exercising at that very time unlimited authority over 
his kingdom.”—P. 193. 

This is also quoted by Mr. Brown. In a former artick, 
we have shown that the true reading of this passage is, pro- 
bably, not “the key of David,” but “the key of Hades,” as 
in the 18th verse of the first chapter. If that reading is 
admitted, the whole argument of our opponent falls to the 
ground. 

Let it be granted, however, that the “ key of David” is the 
true reading. His argument will then rest altogether on the 
postulate that “the key of David” is equivalent in Scripture 
usage to “the throne of David.” But that is wholly unau- 
thorized and mistaken, the key of David being, as any respect- 
able commentator will inform him, not a key borne by that 
monarch, nor a badge of his royalty, but the key of his trea- 
sury or palace, borne by his chamberlain. 

Having disposed of his texts, we shall now present one 
which we think settles the case far more clearly. We sup- 
pose that it will be admitted that if there is any throne which 
may be specially called Christ’s own, it is the throne of David, 
whatever that may mean. The Scriptures which assign that 
throne to him as his inheritance are so abundant as to require 
no specification. Christ’s own throne is then emphatically 
the throne of David. When he is sitting on the one he is sit- 
ting on the other. We now turn to Rev. iii. 21, and read 
as follows :—* To him that overcometh will I grant to sit with 
me on my throne, even as I also overcame, and am set down 
with my Father on his throne.” Now here are several things 
observable: Ist. That when this was spoken, Christ was 
already ascended into the heavens after his resurrection, and 
sat on the right hand of God. 2d. That he here makes an 
emphatic distinction between his own throne and the throne 
of his Father. 3d. That he speaks of his session on his 
Father’s throne as then present, while, on the contrary, he 
speaks of his session on his own throne, with the saints, as 
future. Now if it be admitted, as no doubt it will be, that 
the throne which is emphatically Christ’s throne is the throne 
of David, what can be plainer than that his session upon that 
throne was then future ? 
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Our second text is Matt. xix. 25, “ Ye that have followed 
me in the regeneration, when the Son of Man shall sit on the 
throne of his glory, ye also shall sit upon twelve thrones, 
judging the twelve tribes of Israel.” Here we have again the 
throne of Christ’s glory. Now, when seated upon this, he 
must also be seated on the throne of David, for we do not 
read that Christ has two independent thrones. Further, his 
session upon that throne is represented as to take place at the 
time when the apostles shall be admitted to take part in 
authority with him—an authority in which, in the former 
text, he declares that every one “ that overcometh ” shall par- 
ticipate. The question now arises, when shall he sit on his 
glorious throne? The answer we find, Matt. xxv. 31,“ When 
the Son of man shall come in his glory, and all the holy 
angels with him, Tuen shall he sit on the throne of his glory.” 
There can be no debate here, for all admit that this refers to 
his second advent. The conclusion, then, is the same as 
before. His session on his own glorious throne is yet future. 

There is still another class of texts that prove the same 
point, in which it is foretold that at the time when Christ 
shall sit down upon David’s throne, the Jewish nation shall 
be restored and converted, and the Gentiles shall be brought 
under his sway, and thus all nations acknowledge him as their 
king; and that is to be at the time when “the kingdom and 
the greatness of the kingdom under the whole heaven shall 
be given unto him.” 

IV. “It is necessarily implied in the former propositions 
that the kingdom of Christ is spiritual,” p. 194. “ With all this 
the millenarian doctrine is directly at war,” p. 195. 

When we read this we were at a pause. Does the writer 
really mean to charge millenarians with denying the spiritu- 
ality of Christ’s kingdom? Weare constrained to believe it. 
It is indicated in his choice of texts, which simply prove the 
fact that Christ does rule in the hearts of his people. On 
this, too, are founded his remarks, which declare “that a 
spiritual change is necessary to membership in it (the king- 
dom)—that the duties required are spiritual exercises—that 
the doctrines are spiritual truths, and have a spiritual tend- 
ency—and that the agency employed in rendering them 
effectual is not corporal, but carnal—not pomp or show—not 
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physical compulsion or rewards, but spiritual, ‘ mighty through 
God.’” And such, plainly enough, is implied in his positive 
assertion, “‘ with all this the millenarian doctrine is directly 
at war.” It seems, then, that millenarians deny, among 
other things, the grace of God in the soul of the Christian, the 
agency of the Spirit in conversion, and, indeed, the fact of 
conversion at all. These are truly grave charges. We are 
tempted to ask whether the writer, if a minister, ever 
exchanges pulpits with any of these heretics, and if a Presbyte- 
rian minister, whether he sits contentedly in the same pres- 
bytery with them, and extends his courtesies to them as 
“beloved brethren.” Is it possible that he does not perceive 
that he has here laid charges of heretical principles, which, if 
substantiated, would depose every advocate of them from the 
ministry, and excommunicate them from the church ? 

But what color of reason has he for such a proceeding? 
The reader shall soon see. With his usual discrimination, he 
starts with the question as to the spirituality of Christ’s king- 
dom, which is not the true question, and which nobody 
denies. The real question is, Is Christ’s kingdom only spirit- 
ual? Has it no outward manifestation? And if it has, what 
are its circumstances and attendants in the various stages of 
its progress onward to its complete establishment? This is 
the rea] point at issue, and yet this he has not so much as 
touched, except in a gross sneer at a caricature of the views 
millenarians entertain respecting it. Instead of discussing 
this question, he devotes a page and a half to prove that 
Christ does really rule in the heart—that God seeks spiritual 
worshippers, and that the doctrines inculcated, and the agency 
employed in the gospel, are spiritual, and he presents them in 
such a light as to imply that they are denied by “ millenarian 
brethren.” 

We shall not stop to refute these charges. If he has read 
millenarian books to so little purpose as to imagine that they 
deny the rule of Christ in the hearts of his people, no remarks 
of ours will convince him that, to admit that the kingdom of 
Christ has an outward manifestation, is not to deny its spirit- 
uality. 

It seems, however, that he does not believe this, and that 
his readers may know what he supposes the kingdom is for 
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which millenarians are waiting, he. proceeds to give the pic- 
ture in full, They hold, he represents, that— 


“Christ’s kingdom is (to be) a literal, visible, physical, temporal reign, 
the seat of which will be in Jerusalem.” “This is to be a visible and, 
elernal reign on earth, in which not only external ordinances of worship, 
but sensual indulgences, are to be enjoyed for ever.” 


On this he remarks— 


“That this kingdom is vastly different from the spiritual one described 
above need not be affirmed, and that it is also vastly different from that 
eéernal reign in glory, where the people of God ‘ neither marry nor are 
given in marriage,’ is equally apparent. Some, at least, of Christ’s 
redeemed ones will never rise above the power of carnal joys. The 
Mahomedans, it does seem to us, only carry out the same idea a lit- 
tle further, when they give to every believer a seat. in the heavens four- 
teen miles square, with seventy wives, and the power of associating with 
them all at the same time.”—p, 195. 


In regard to this we remark, 1, On the grossness of this 
extract we forbear to offer a comment. The man who can 
deliberately attempt to disgrace the views held by millenarians 
by such an imputation must be incapable of a blush, 2, It 
indicates a mind of extreme debasement, that in contemplat- 
ing the existence hereafter of a holy race on the earth, pitches 
upon “sensual indulgence ” as its greatest and most attractive 
characteristic. Into what an abyss of degradation must the 
writer have sunk to be capable of such an enormity. He in 
eflect declares, that were he to live in the natural body dur- 
ing the millennium, sensual indulgence would be the grand 
business to which he would devote himself, though it were in 
the very presence of the glorified church and of the Eternal 
himself. We shall not dispute him—let him have the credit 
of the infamous avowal. 3. His sneers apply with equal 
force to the arrangements and commands of God when the 
race came from his hands, and at the present time also, 
They directly traduce his wisdom and holiness by stigmatizing 
that as sinful for which he has made a specific provision— 
which he has pronounced honorable, and on which both the 
existence and the redemption of the race were dependent. 
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4. He leaves out of view the distinction which the works 
he quotes, and all millenarians, make, between the raised and 
glorified saints in the kingdom, and those who are still to be 
in the natural body, and have offspring. It ts “ the children 
of the resurrection,” our Lord says, “ who neither marry nor 
are given in marriage,” not saints in the natural body ; and, he 
adds, as the reason, “because they are the children of the 
resurrection.” 

We have now a word or two respecting his own views. 
If his remarks mean anything he must hold that the kingdom 
of Christ is only spiritual. Nay, he maintains, very stoutly, 
that it is neither “literal, visible, physical, nor temporal.” 
As, then, he holds to the present kingship of Christ, we need 
not wait for the future consummation of the kingdom to refute 
him. We have his kingdom now in this world, with every 
one of these characteristics. As he is now a real king, ruling 
over real subjects, his kingdom is literal. As it is composed of 
men, women, and children in the body, it is visible. As the 
church is not a mere ideal body, but a company of living 
persons, it is so far forth a physical or material, and also a 
corporal kingdom. Our author will, no doubt, cry out 
against this, and deny that this is the kingdom of Christ. 
The confession of faith, however, confutes him; as it ex- 
pressly declares, chap. 25, “ That the visible church is the 
kingdom of our Lord Jesus Christ.” In his zeal to conviet 
millenarians of carnality, he thus involves himself in a conflict 
with that standard. 

We shall only refer to his insinuation, that millenarians 
hold that the “agency thus to be employed in converting men 
is to be corporal and carnal, pomp and show, physical com- 
pulsion and rewards,” p. 194, and his attempt to substantiate 
the charge by the assertion, p. 198, that “ the way millenarians 
speak of the personal interference of the Son of Man, and the 
importance they attach to his coming, show plainly that these 
are to be the chief agencies employed for conversion.” As 
this misrepresentation, copied from Mr. Brown, has been 
already refuted in the article on his work in the present num- 
ber, we shall not further notice it. 

In the last place, we object to our author’s garbled quota- 
tions of texts to prove that Christ’s kingdom is only spiritual, 
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and especially when the context proves some of the main 
things on which millenarians insist respecting its visibility. 
Let us notice a single quotation ; and we select one which he 
considers decisive, and proof against “all millenarian glosses.” 
“The kingdom of God cometh not with observation, neither 
shall they say, lo here, or lo there, for the kingdom of God is 
within you.” This passage is introduced by our Lord, in 
answer to the demand of the Pharisees “when the kingdom of 
God should come.” It certainly must be admitted that they 
understood what they meant by the kingdom of God. It is 
also certain that our Lord understood the sense in which they 
used the expression. The Pharisees, however, were under 
one grievous error: they did not recognise, at all, the spirit- 
uality of Christ’s kingdom. Our Lord, therefore, first rectifies 
their error on that head. Now mark what follows. He goes 
on from that point to answer their question directly, and por- 
trays the visible accompaniments of that kingdom, associates 
its establishment with his second advent, urges them to pray 
for it without fainting, intimates that the church will be greatly 
tried in waiting for it, and closes with the direct assertion 
that one object of that coming will be to avenge “ God’s own 
elect, which cry day and night unto him ;” thus, at a stroke, 
overturning a score of our author’s assertions. Let him 
peruse the passage. Jt may, perhaps, enable him to see that 
there are other things predicable of Christ’s kingdom besides 
its spirituality. He proceeds: 

V. “Our next position is‘that the missionary enterprise 
regards the church as comprising the spiritual kingdom of Je- 
sus Christ,” p. 196; and he quotes as follows, “ Who hath 
delivered us from the power of darkness, and hath translated 
us into the kingdom of his dear Son ;” and adds, “ into what 
kingdom have believers been translated except the church, 
which he has purchased with his own blood ?” “ This kingdom 
is already in existence—it is composed of the ‘ good seed,’ ” 
&c. “What language could teach the actual existence of 
his kingdom if this does not;” “yet all this, too, must be 
denied or explained away by our millenarian brethren.” 

We are thus gravely informed that the church comprises 
the spiritual kingdom of Jesus Christ. What then? Do we 
admit it? Certainly wedo, At every stage under the former 
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dispensation, under the present, or in her time of glory, when 
the saints shall reign with Christ, and the renewed nations 
shall walk in the light of his glory, what is the church but the 
kingdom of Jesus Christ? In affirming then, “ Yet all this 
must be denied or explained away by our millenarian bre- 
thren; according to them, there is no kingdom in existence 
now; the church is a mere preparation ;” he repeats the 
misrepresentation which we have already confuted, and con. 
tradicts the Scriptures, which, while they denominate the 
church of the sanctified, in its present state, his kingdom, 
still employ the term more emphatically to denote it in its, 
state of glory. Millenarians only follow the sacred writers 
in that use of the term; nor is it, it may be of service to him, 
to know, by any means peculiar to them. 

Thus Pictrer, chap. xvi.—* This mediatorial kingdom may 
be regarded under three characters, as the kingdom of power 
over all things, angels as well as men, but with a particular 
reference to the church; as the kingdom of grace, set up in 
the church militant ; as the kingdom of glory, which is esta- 
blished over the church triumphant. This kingdom will be 
everlasting ; Christ will be always acknowledged the king and 
head of the faithful, though there will be a different mode of 
administration.” 

Cauvin. also—‘* The death of ‘our old man,’ and our 
renewal to another life, is the beginning of the kingdom of 
God within us. But God reigns also in another way. This is 
when he prostrates all his enemies, and reduces them, with 
Satan, their leader, under his power, until all become his 
footstool. It is necessary, therefore, daily to pray for his 
coming. For so far as iniquity prevails in the world, so far 
is the kingdom of God yet absent.’”—On Matt. vi. 10. 

We might quote a multitude of similar passages from dis- 
tinguished theologians ; but we shall only add one from the 
Confession of Faith. The essayist says— 

“Our position is that the church comprises this spiritual 
kingdom of Jesus Christ. It is expressly affirmed in our 
Confession of Faith, that ‘the church is the kingdom of the 
Lord Jesus Christ’ (chap. xxv. sec. 2), the proof of which is 
abundant from the Scriptures. ‘Who hath delivered us from 
the power of darkness, and hath translated us into the king- 
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dom of his dear Son.’” But why did he pause at this point? 
Why did he not add—* The Vistsiz church, which is uni- 
versal under the gospel, consists of all those throughout the 
world that profess the true religion, together with their chil- 
dren, and is the kingdom of the Lord Jesus Christ.” It seems, 
then, according to the essayist, if a man is introduced into 
this visible church, he is to expect no other kingdom what- 
ever. It will never do, our author thinks, to look for a king- 
dom to come. That the present kingdom is a preparation for 
aay other he holds is intolerable. The present is the very 
kingdom itself, and the only kingdom. Is not this worse than 
millenarianism ? We thought our anti-millenarian friends 
admitted, at least, that there is a “hope Jaid up for us in 
heaven.” 

His next proposition stands thus : 

VI. “The agency for preserving and extending this king- 
dom, so far as man is concerned, is moral, altogether, i. e. 
through the truth.”—P. 197. 

This is followed by several pages of proof, which, from the 
number of quotations, italics, and exclamation points, look 
quite formidable. He begins by adducing several passages 
to prove that the gospel is actually to be preached ;—a proposi- 
tion which no one denies. Next, that Christ has really insti- 
tuted a ministry in the church. We admit that also, and 
some of us are ourselves ordained ministers, and preach the 
gospel. Thirdly, he shows that the word is made effectual 
only by the power of the Holy Ghost. And that is the faith 
also of millenarians universally. What, then, is the object of 
his labored demonstration of these propositions ? It is to pre- 
pare the way for indicating that millenarians entertain views 
that are wholly inconsistent with them. But he does them 
the utmost injustice. What they maintain is simply, that 
while God makes the savor of the gospel manifest wherever it 
is preached, yet the conversion of the whole world is not 
to take place during the present dispensation—that many 
(not all, as our author several times most unjustly represents 
them as saying) will remain unsanctified, and that this will be 
the case when Christ comes. They teach, therefore, that 
the coming of Christ will precede the millennial day, and that 
it will be attended with great events, among which are to be 
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the overthrow of Christ’s open enemies, and an extraordinary 
outpouring of his Spirit. These, accordingly, are the points, 
and the only points, which he should have discussed. But 
instead, he represents millenarians as holding that the conver. 
sion of men at that epoch is to be wrought by a different 
cause. To that we offer a direct denial. Millenarians 
believe just as much as any others, that men are to be 
renewed then, are now, and ever will be, by the efficient 
power of the Holy Ghost. And as to the effects of judging, 
destroying, &c., on which he harps at length, they hold that 
where judgments are made to result in the renewal of 
souls, the efficient cause will still be the Holy Spirit, as he 
could soon learn should he be at the pains to examine the 
books which he professes to quote. We remark further, that 
notwithstanding all his talk (to evade this question respecting 
the effects of judgments on that day), that “ providential dis. 
pensations may be, and often are, used to arrest attention, 
but with them the universal experience of the church has 
been that the moment they become general, as in epidemic 
diseases, famine, and the like, they lose even that power, and 
are regarded as but little more than ordinary events ;”—mil- 
lenarians maintain that it is no new assertion or experience 
that “ when God’s judgments are in the earth, the inhabitants 
of the world will learn righteousness,” Is. xxvi. 9. We com- 
mend to him the careful perusal of that chapter and context, 
so full of millennial promises. He may learn something from 
them of “ the way” in which the Scriptures combine judgment 
and mercy together. He quotes expressions also at random 
from several millenarian writers, which represent that the 
reconciliation of the world to God is not to take place before 
Christ’s advent, and that numerous conversions are to attend 
the “great events” which are to accompany and follow his 
coming. Not one word appears in them hinting that “the 
work of conversion is to be taken out of the hands of the Holy 
Spirit.” That is a mere gloss of the essayist. We know, 
indeed, whence this feather was plucked, quotations, interpre- 
tation and all, but it does not support our author’s flight auy 
better than it did its owner’s. 

One of these quotations is handled by him so singularly 
that we must give it a slight notice. It is a simple Scripture 
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text, but our author has none the less objection toit. He says— 
“Mr. Imbrie also quotes upon this point, i. e. the bearing of 
Christ’s coming upon the kingdom, the following Scripture ; ‘We 
give thee thanks, O Lord God Almighty, which art, and wast, 
and art to come ; because thou hast taken unto thee thy great 
power, and hast reigned. And the nations were angry and 
thy wrath is come, and the time of the dead that they should be 
judged, and that thou shouldest give reward unto thy servants 
the prophets, and to the saints, and them that fear thy name, 
small and great ; and shouldest destroy them that destroy the 
earth.’”” Upon this he says, “ Here then is evidently the 
agency to be employed. ‘The time is come that thou 
shouldest judge, reward, and destroy.’ This is the personal 
interference of the Son of Man. The work, it would seem, 
is tobe taken out of the hands of the Holy Spirit.” Upon which 
we remark, that the comment is purely the essayist’s own, and 
not Mr. Imbrie’s. Mr. I. was not speaking at all about the 
“agency to be employed” in conversion, but of “the way” 
in which the Scriptures connect the millennial glory with the 
coming of Christ, the first resurrection and its rewards, and 
the exclusion from the kingdom of all things that offend. But 
why did the essayist not quote the passage entire? Was the 
exclusion of that which he omitted felt to be essential to his end? 
It certainly confutes him, and justifies Mr. Imbrie. His object, 
it will be remembered, is to show that the advent and its cir- 
cumstances are to have no connexion with the establishment of 
the kingdom. This kingdom is to extend universally without 
any “ shows or physical wonders,” or the advent of Christ. But 
the passage at large is this, Rev. xi. 15-18—* The seventh 
angel sounded ; and there were great voices in heaven, say- 
ing, The kingdoms of this world are become the kingdom of 
our Lord and of his Christ, and he shall reign for ever and 
ever. And the four and twenty elders which sat before God on 
their seats fell upon their faces and worshipped God, saying : 
We give thee thanks, O Lord God Almighty, which art and 
wast, and art to come, because thou hast taken to thyself thy 
great power, and hast reigned ; and the nations were angry 
and thy wrath is come, and the time of the dead that they 
should be judged, and that thou shouldest give reward unto 
thy servants the prophets, and to the saints and them that fear 
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thy name, small and great ; and shouldest destroy them that 
destroy the earth.” This, then, is to the point. Here is the 
advent of Christ, the establishment of his kingdom, and sub. 
jection of the nations to his rule, the first resurrection and its 
rewards, and the extirpation of the wicked, made contempo. 
raneous. Millennial days and the resurrection morning go 
together, or, in other words, millennial days and the appearing 
of Christ, who is the resurrection and the life. He willa 
that day at once raise the bodies of his sleeping saints to 
honor and glory, and also show himself as the giver of spirit. 
ual life by quickening through his Spirit whole nations and 
kingdoms over all the earth. We cannot but admire our 
author’s adroitness in omitting that part of the passage which 
thus announces the conversion of the nations at that epoch, 
inasmuch as it was his express object to convict millenarians 
of unsoundness in associating the final triumph of the gospel 
with the personal interference of the Son of Man! 

We now follow our author to his last proposition, in which 
he treats of the fulfilment of the millennial promises. 

VII. “ The kingdom of Christ is to prevail generally over the 
earth. This is the point we have been trying to reach, and 
it is one of vital interest. Not, indeed, that our obligation to 
obey our Saviour’s last command grows out of, or is in any 
way dependent on, the prospects of success—that is absolute 
and must be obeyed, even if not one sinner should believe. 
But because the opposite views must prove unfriendly to mis- 
sionary zeal,” p. 204. 

And he proceeds to allege, that should the belief prevail 
that the world is not to be converted before Christ comes, it 
must necessarily dishearten the people of God and_ check 
their endeavors to communicate the gospel to the nations 
Let the persuasion become general, he says, “that the world 
is not to be recovered from its apostasy, and converted into 
paradise of bliss and virtue by the instrumentalities now 
employed by the church for its christianization ;” “ that the 
true worshippers are still” till Christ comes, “to be few in 
number compared with their antagonists,’ “and whatever 
men may say about the command to publish the gospel,” it 
“ will assuredly restrain the zeal and activity of God’s people. 
Men will be slow to give their children and their money, and 
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ministers will be reluctant in going far hence to the Gentiles,” 
“simply as witness-bearers ; simply that their message may 
prove a savor of death unto death to those who hear,” 
p. 204. 

As we have heretofore had occasion to treat this topic, we 
shall give it but a brief notice. 1. He offers no proof that 
the nations are to be universally or generally converted 
before Christ’s second coming. The passages he quotes for 
the purpose either merely teach the certainty that the whole 
world is at length to become subject to Christ’s sceptre, or 
else, taken in their connexion, show specifically that the 
epoch of that subjection is to be that of his advent and reign 
on the earth. Thus it is, when he shall have ascended his 
throne on the holy hill of Zion, that the heathen are to be 
given to him as an inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the 
earth for a possession. It is when he shall come in the 
clouds of heaven, and the Ancient of days shall give him 
dominion, and glory, and a kingdom, that all people, and 
nations, and languages, are to serve him. And it is then 
that “the kingdom, and dominion, and the greatness of the 
kingdom under the whole heaven are to be given to the 
people of the saints of the Most High.” He takes no notice 
of the revelation made in connexion with the announcement 
that the “horn is to make war with the saints, and prevail 
against them until the Ancient of days comes,” and transfers 
the empire of the world to Christ and his glorified people ; nor 
of any other of the numerous passages that hopelessly con- 
fute his theory, and verify the view which millenarians enter- 
tain. 

2. He is guilty of an extravagance of injustice that is 
suited to defeat his object, in so shaping his expressions as to 
convey the impression to his readers that no success -what- 
ever, according to millenarians, is to attend the: ministration 
of the gospel anterior to Christ’s coming, but that it: is’ to 
prove “simply a savor of death «unto death.” It were 
scarcely a compliment to his understanding to suppose he 
really believes he has a particle of ground for such an ‘intima- 
tion. He appears to have caught the spirit of Mr. Brown, 
whom he follows, and deluded! himself with the persuasion 
that the more palpable the misstatement :and the grosser ‘the 
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the overthrow of Christ’s open enemies, and an extraordinary 
outpouring of his Spirit. These, accordingly, are the points, 
and the only points, which he should have discussed. But 
instead, he represents millenarians as holding that the conver- 
sion of men at that epoch is to be wrought by a different 
cause. To that we offer a direct denial. Millenarians 
believe just as much as any others, that men are to be 
renewed then, are now, and ever will be, by the efficient 
power of the Holy Ghost. And as to the effects of judging, 
destroying, &c., on which he harps at length, they hold that 
where judgments are made to result in the renewal of 
souls, the efficient cause will still be the Holy Spirit, as he 
could soon learn should he be at the pains to examine the 
books which he professes to quote. We remark further, that 
notwithstanding all his talk (to evade this question respecting 
the effects of judgments on that day), that “ providential dis- 
pensations may be, and often are, used to arrest attention, 
but with them the universal experience of the church has 
been that the moment they become general, as in epidemic 
diseases, famine, and the like, they lose even that power, and 
are regarded as but little more than ordinary events ;’—mil- 
lenarians maintain that it is no new assertion or experience 
that “ when God’s judgments are in the earth, the inhabitants 
of the world will learn righteousness,” Is. xxvi.9. We com- 
mend to him the careful perusal of that chapter and context, 
so full of millennial promises. He may learn something from 
them of “ the way” in which the Scriptures combine judgment 
and mercy together. He quotes expressions also at random 
from several millenarian writers, which represent that the 
reconciliation of the world to God is not to take place before 
Christ’s advent, and that numerous conversions are to attend 
the “great events” which are to accompany and follow his 
coming. Not one word appears in them hinting that “ the 
work of conversion is to be taken out of the hands of the Holy 
Spirit.” That is a mere gloss of the essayist. We know, 
indeed, whence this feather was plucked, quotations, interpre- 
tation and all, but it does not support our author’s flight any 
better than it did its owner’s. 

One of these quotations is handled by him so singularly 
that we must give it a slight notice. It is a simple Scripture 
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text, but our author has none the less objection toit. He says— 
“Mr. Imbrie also quotes upon this point, i. e. the bearing of 
Christ’s coming upon the kingdom, the following Scripture ; ‘We 
give thee thanks,O Lord God Almighty, which art, and wast, 
and art to come ; because thou hast taken unto thee thy great 
power, and hast reigned. And the nations were angry and 
thy wrath is come, and the time of the dead that they should be 
judged, and that thou shouldest give reward unto thy servants 
the prophets, and to the saints, and them that fear thy name, 
small and great ; and shouldest destroy them that destroy the 
earth.’”” Upon this he says, “ Here then is evidently the 
agency to be employed. ‘The time is come that thou 
shouldest judge, reward, and destroy.’ This is the personal 
interference of the Son of Man. The work, it would seem, 
is to be taken out of the hands of the Holy Spirit.” Upon which 
we remark, that the comment is purely the essayist’s own, and 
not Mr. Imbrie’s. Mr. I. was not speaking at all about the 
“agency to be employed” in conversion, but of “the way” 
in which the Scriptures connect the millennial glory with the 
coming of Christ, the first resurrection and its rewards, and 
the exclusion from the kingdom of all things that offend. But 
why did the essayist not quote the passage entire? Was the 
exclusion of that which he omitted felt to be essential to his end? 
It certainly confutes him, and justifies Mr. Imbrie. His object, 
it will be remembered, is to show that the advent and its cir- 
cumstances are to have no connexion with the establishment of 
the kingdom. This kingdom is to extend universally without 
any “ shows or physical wonders,” or the advent of Christ. But 
the passage at large is this, Rev. xi. 15-18—* The seventh 
angel sounded ; and there were great voices in heaven, say- 
ing, The kingdoms of this world are become the kingdom of 
our Lord and of his Christ, and he shall reign for ever and 
ever. And the four and twenty elders which sat before God on 
their seats fell upon their faces and worshipped God, saying : 
We give thee thanks, O Lord God Almighty, which art and 
wast, and art to come, because thou hast taken to thyself thy 
great power, and hast reigned ; and the nations were angry 
and thy wrath is come, and the time of the dead that they 
should be judged, and that thou shouldest give reward unto 
thy servants the prophets, and to the saints and them that fear 
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thy name, small and great ; and shouldest destroy them that 
destroy the earth.” This, then, is to the point. Here is the 
advent of Christ, the establishment of his kingdom, and sub- 
jection of the nations to his rule, the first resurrection and its 
rewards, and the extirpation of the wicked, made contempo- 
raneous. Millennial days and the resurrection morning go 
together, or, in other werds, millennial days and the appearing 
of Christ, who is the resurrection and the life. He will on 
that day at once raise the bodies of his sleeping saints to 
honor and glory, and also show himself as the giver of spirit- 
ual life by quickening through his Spirit whole nations and 
kingdoms over all the earth. We cannot but admire our 
author’s adroitness in omitting that part of the passage which 
thus announces the conversion of the nations at that epoch, 
inasmuch as it was his express object to convict millenarians 
of unsoundness in associating the final triumph of the gospel 
with the personal interference of the Son of Man! 

We now follow our author to his last proposition, in which 
he treats of the fulfilment of the millennial promises. 

VII. “ The kingdom of Christ is to prevail generally over the 
earth. This is the point we have been trying to reach, and 
it is one of vital interest. Not, indeed, that our obligation to 
obey our Saviour’s last command grows out of, or is in any 
way dependent on, the prospects of success—that is absolute 
and must be obeyed, even if not one sinner should believe. 
But because the opposite views must prove unfriendly to mis- 
sionary zeal,” p. 204. 

And he proceeds to allege, that should the belief prevail 
that the world is not to be converted before Christ comes, it 
must necessarily dishearten the people of God and check 
their endeavors to communicate the gospel to the nations. 
Let the persuasion become general, he says, “that the world 
is not to be recovered from its apostasy, and converted into a 
paradise of bliss and virtue by the instrumentalities now 
employed by the church for its christianization ;” “that the 
true worshippers are still” till Christ comes, “to be few in 
number compared with their antagonists,’ “and whatever 
men may say about the command to publish the gospel,” it 
“ will assuredly restrain the zeal and activity of God’s people. 
Men will be slow to give their children and their money, and 
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ministers will be reluctant in going far hence to the Gentiles,” 
“simply as witness-bearers ; simply that their message may 
prove a savor of death unto death to those who hear,” 
p. 204. 

As we have heretofore had occasion to treat this topic, we 
shall give it but a brief notice. 1. He offers no proof that 
the nations are to be universally or generally converted 
before Christ’s second coming. The passages he quotes for 
the purpose either merely teach the certainty that the whole 
world is at length to become subject to Christ’s sceptre, or 
else, taken in their connexion, show specifically that the 
epoch of that subjection is to be that of his advent and reign 
on the earth. Thus it is, when he shall have ascended his 
throne on the holy hill of Zion, that the heathen are to be 
given to him as an inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the 
earth for a possession. It is when he shall come in the 
clouds of heaven, and the Ancient of days shall give him 
dominion, and glory, and a kingdom, that all people, and 
nations, and languages, are to serve him. And it is then 
that “the kingdom, and dominion, and the greatness of the 
kingdom under the whole heaven are to be given to the 
people of the saints of the Most High.” He takes no notice 
of the revelation made in connexion with the announcement 
that the “horn is to make war with the saints, and prevail 
against them until the Ancient of days comes,” and transfers 
the empire of the world to Christ and his glorified people ; nor 
of any other of the numerous passages that hopelessly con- 
fute his theory, and verify the view which millenarians enter- 
tain. 

2. He is guilty of an extravagance of injustice that is 
suited to defeat his object, in so shaping his expressions as to 
convey the impression to his readers that no success what- 
ever, according to millenarians, is to attend the ministration 
of the gospel anterior to Christ’s coming, but that it is to 
prove “simply a savor of death unto death.” It were 
scarcely a compliment to his understanding to suppose he 
really believes he has a particle of ground for such an intima- 
tion. He appears to have caught the spirit of Mr. Brown, 
whom he follows, and deluded himself with the persuasion 
that the more palpable the misstatement and the grosser the 
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caricature of millenarianism, the more effective will be his 
efforts to confound and disgrace it. None of the quotations 
which he makes the ground of his imputation yield it the 
least color of support. No millenarians have ever avowed 
such a belief. They hold that the proclamation of the gos- 
pel is still to be attended with a measure of success as great 
as heretofore, and proportional generally to the fidelity and 
power with which it is enforced. Is this belief in any respect 
inconsistent with the conviction that the conversion of the 
nations at large is not to take place till after Christ’s advent ? 
He treats them as though they were irreconcilable contra- 
dictions. 

3. His apprehension that such a belief would prove fatal to 
zeal for missions is refuted by the fact that the efforts that are 
now made for the communication of the gospel to the heathen, 
to Jews, and to apostate Christian communities, are made with- 
out any expectation that they are to be absolutely efficacious, or 
attended with any greater share of success than similar exer- 
tions heretofore have enjoyed. None of those who take a part 
in them act on the persuasion that all to whom the gospel is 
announced are to be converted. Such an expectation would 
be universally regarded as indicative of a wild fanaticism. 
The whole method in which missions are conducted contem- 
plates the conversion of men, even to a nominal reception of 
Christianity, as a slow and gradual work. Almost the only 
hope of any measure of success, it is commonly felt, lies in 
commencing with the young, withdrawing them as far as pos- 
sible from the influence of their parents and friends, and edu- 
cating them in Christian families and schools,—a process that 
will require not only many years, but, at the rate at which 
they have thus far advanced, centuries, to bring the popula- 
tion generally of Asia, Africa, and the islands of the Pacific 
and Indian oceans, to even such a knowledge and reception 
of the gospel as prevails in our own land. Yet the fact that 
no higher efficacy is expected to attend the ministry of mis- 
sionaries abroad than accompanies similar labors at home, is 
no bar whatever to the disposition of the church to support 
foreign missions, and hinders no one from going forth to the 
Gentiles to proclaim “the testimony of Jesus.” Among the 
British and American missionaries in India and China, are 
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there not proportionally at least as many millenarians as there 
are in the churches at home compared to anti-millenarians? 
And are they not as distinguished as any others for their zeal, 
devotedness, and success? He will not venture to deny it. 
The whole missionary work heretofore, and at the present 
moment, refutes his representation that a belief in the con- 
version of the world by the agency of the church, now or 
hereafter, is essential in order to an effective motive to the 
labors and sacrifices which a communication of the gospel 
to the heathen involves. Anti-millenarians do not, in fact, 
act under any higher expectations of immediate or speedy 
success than millenarians. 

He is refuted also by the conduct of all the faithful minis- 
ters of Christ at every preceding period. The apostolic age, 
he takes care to remind us, was the first missionary age of 
the church. Was a persuasion that they were immediately 
to convert all nations necessary to induce the disciples 
then to devote themselves to the ministry among the Gen- 
tiles? They had no such expectation. They were fore- 
warned by Christ himself that they were to go forth as lambs 
among wolves; that they were to be hated of all nations, 
persecuted, and put to death; and that the church itself was 
soon to apostatize, make war on the true worshippers through 
a long series of ages, and maintain its debasing and bloody 
sway till he should come and assume the sceptre of the earth. 
The ministry, in fact, of the whole series of prophets, apostles, 
and faithful teachers, for the last three thousand years, with 
the exception of a short period in the Protestant church, has 
been exercised against a violent and relentless opposition, and 
with a certainty that it was to be attended with but a small 
measure of success. After this vast exemplification of the 
work to which God calls his witnesses under the present dis- 
pensation, what can transcend the error and folly of the pre- 
tence, that unless a total change takes place in his procedure, 
no sufficient motive exists to induce his people to obey his 
command to preach the gospel to all nations? It was enough 
to support Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the other prophets, 
in their work, that they were called to it by God, though they 
were foretold that their messages were to be disregarded, 
their ministry harassed with trials and vexations, like a march 
VOL, IV.—NO. II. 18 
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through briers and thorns, and enemies on every hand assail 
them with a scorpion malignity, Ezek. vi. 6. The command 
of the Saviour, and the knowledge that he was to make their 
labors the means of bringing those into his kingdom whom he 
had chosen unto salvation, whether many or few, was suffi- 
cient to sustain the apostles and evangelists in the work to 
which they were commissioned, though apprised that by the 
world at large they were to be disbelieved and persecuted ; 
and it has been enough to sustain his faithful confessors and 
martyrs through the bloody struggle of the long series of ages 
that has followed. Has it suddenly lost its efficacy, and 
become inadequate to prompt his ministers to obedience ? 
Are the zealous sons and daughters of the present day who 
regard themselves as summoned to convert the world so 
dainty, that they cannot stoop to the toils and sacrifices of the 
task, unless assured by the Almighty that he will crown their 
mission with absolute success ? 

And finally, in his eagerness to make a strong impression 
against millenarians, he has misrepresented and traduced the 
people of God. His assertion, that let the belief prevail that 
the nations are not to be converted by the agency of the 
church, “and whatever men may say about the command to 
publish the gospel, they will assuredly restrain the zeal and 
activity of God’s people ; men will be slow to give their chil- 
dren and their money, and ministers will be reluctant in 
going far hence to the Gentiles,’ clearly implies that those 
engaged in the work are not prompted mainly by the command 
of God, nor the missions themselves in fact founded on 
his will, but have their basis in considerations that are 
personal to the missionaries and those by whom they are — 
sustained. What are those considerations? Are they such 
as ordinarily influence men in undertakings in which they 
have no direct reference to the divine will—pride, vanity, 
love of conspicuity, applause, ambition of power? Are they 
sympathy, generosity, or other mere natural feelings? What 
else can they be? But what representation could be more 
dishonorable to the church or derogatory to the missions 
themselves? What could he have uttered more adapted, if 
true, to restrain the zeal and activity of God’s people in sus- 
faining them? Undertakings conducted on such principles 
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most certainly are not entitled to their approbation and support, 
and cannot be expected to meet God’s blessing. Instead of 
substantiating his defamatory charge against millenarians, he 
thus only shows that his own zeal, there is reason to fear, has 
its origin, in a large measure, in wrong motives, and traduces 
the whole missionary work as conducted in a most absurd 
and guilty irrelevance to the authority of God. 

He closes his argument with the following recapitulation :-— 


“We wish now to call the attention of our readers to the cumulative 
nature of the argument hitherto pursued, each proposition involving its 
successor, and the whole deriving strength from their mutual support. 
(1) The gospel must be preached to all nations, This is too plain to be 
denied. It rests (2) upon the kingship of Jesus Christ, his possession of 
all power in heaven and on earth. His kingship implies (3) a throne, 
which can be none else than that of David, as no other is promised to 
the Mediator. The occupancy of David’s throne is not literal, but 
spiritual, and implies, therefore (4) a spiritual kingdom—that spiritual 
kingdom must be (5) the church. The church being a spiritual body 
must be (6) preserved and propagated by moral and spiritual agency, 
and (7) that agency is to extend it throughout the world.”—P. 207. 


Nothing could present a more irresistible confutation of his 
whole essay than this very summary. With all his art he is 
at times singularly injudicious. Had he been contented to 
let his insinuations remain as they were, wrapped up in the 
obscurity of his argument, perhaps cursory readers might 
have supposed that much had been proved against mil- 
lenarians, because much had been said against them. But in 
thus restating the points he has labored to maintain, he makes 
it manifest to all who are in the least conversant with the 
subject, that the whole of them, with the exception of what 
respects the throne of David, are held by millenarians as fully 
as they are by himself. The propositions are indeed, in 
several instances, couched as before in vague terms. But 
take them in their proper sense, in the sense of the Confes- 
sion of Faith—in the sense of the church generally—in the 
only sense in which his Scripture quotations sustain them, 
and indeed in the only sense in which any one would use 
them who was not seeking to impose on his readers, and they 
not only give them their assent, but they maintain them as 
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necessary points of gospel doctrine. “This is too plain to be de- 
nied,” he says of his first proposition. Yes, the wonder is that 
he should have been guilty of so transparent a piece of injust- 
ice as to insinuate that any of his brethren deny that “the 
gospel must be preached to all nations.” And so of the rest. 
We beg our readers to go over them one by one, and judge 
for themselves. If no proofs were furnished by us of the 
groundlessness of his charges, his propositions themselves 
carry on their very face an ample demonstration of their 
utter falsehood. To enable the reader, however, to see how 
different the real object of his argument is from that which 
he here represents, and how entirely the result at which he 
aims depends on his equivocal use of terms, we shall show 
how his catalogue should have stood in order to answer his 
purpose. To overthrow the views of the millenarians, he 
should have shown: (1) That the Jew has no right to a pro- 
minent place in our regards and efforts at conversion. But 
in this case, where are his Scripture proofs? He offers 
nothing but his own “ maybe.” (2) That Christ is not only now 
king, but that there will therefore be no future consumma- 
tion of his kingdom, nor any change in the mode of its admi- 
nistration. But here the Scriptures are all against him. (3) 
That Christ is now upon David’s throne. But to this the 
texts he quotes offer no support. (4) That Christ’s kingdom 
is only spiritual, and has not and will not have any visible 
manifestation. But of this the Scriptures, the Confession of 
Faith, and the present visible church, are a standing refuta- 
tion. (5) That the church is not only Christ’s kingdom, but 
is never to have any other than its present form on earth, or 
be placed under any other than its present administration. 
But he has neither any authority for it, nor any answers to 
the abundant passages that prove the contrary. (6) That 
the church is not only to be extended by moral and spiritual 
agency, but the coming of our Lord will be attended by no 
special presence of the Spirit. But this he neither has nor can 
show to be true. And (7) That the gospel is to prevail 
throughout the world before the advent of Christ, which rests 
upon his bare assertion, and is in open contradiction to the 
Scriptures. These are the points which he should have 
proved. And yet, after upwards of thirty pages of dis- 
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quisition, they remain where they were before, without a 
shadow of evidence. 

After what has been said it is hardly necessary to state the 
views which millenarians hold respecting the points presented 
in the essay. We may do it, however, in a word. They 
maintain that while the Jews ought to have a prominent 
regard in the hearts of Christians, yet the gospel is to be 
preached with all zeal to all the world. They believe that Jesus 
Christ is now, and ever has been, a king ; that he is exalted to 
the right hand of the Father, and is there ruling, governing, 
and defending his church; that he is not now seated upon the 
throne of David, but that that throne is his by promise and 
covenant, and that he will sit on it during his reign on the 
earth; that his kingdom is spiritual, and that it also has, and 
will have, an outward manifestation, at present in his visible 
church, after his coming in the church of his glorified saints 
and the converted nations; that men are introduced into fel- 
lowship with him by the agency of his Spirit giving effect to: 
the truth; that his advent is to take place before, not after, 
the conversion of the world ; and finally, that the “kingdom,,. 
and dominion, and the greatness of the kingdom under the 
whole heaven,” are to be his forever. Such are their views. 
What perversion and torture were necessary to produce the 
revolting caricature of them the essay presents ? 

It surprises us, therefore, that millenarians should be so fre- 
quently and so boldly denounced as hostile to the benevo- 
lent enterprises of the day, and especially to foreign mis- 
sions. Not a shadow of reason exists for it, either in their 
principles or conduct. They recognise our Lord’s injunction 
to his disciples, “to go into all the world and preach the gospel 
to every creature,” and his promise to be with them, and make 
“the savor of his word manifest in every place;” and they 
regard that command as obligatory on the church at the pre- 
sent time. They hold, therefore, that the church is to go 
forward and to convey the gospel to all lands, unimpeded by 
the question whether many or few are to be immediately con- 
verted by her agency. Is there anything in this to “ restrain 
the zeal and activity of God’s people?” Is there anything 
that should not prompt them to yield a cheerful and zealous 
obedience to his will? It proved enough to sustain the apos- 
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tles in their arduous labors. It has proved enough for all the 
generations of faithful ministers in past ages. It has been, 
in fact, enough to induce every pastor now laboring in the 
church to enter the ministry, and sustain him in his arduous 
work in leading men to Christ ; and among them are some of 
the very men who thus attack and misrepresent us. Why 
then should it not be enough to sustain a missionary in India, 
as well as a pastor in New Jersey? We maintain, indeed, 
that the influence naturally exerted by millenarian views is 
altogether and peculiarly favorable to the cause of missions. 
We hold with Bickersteth, that while they “tend to check 
and quench all unholy fires of human applause, self-congratu- 
lation, magnifying human institutions, dependence on man, 
exalting the creature, and do take away hopes that have no 
real foundation in the Scripture, yet that there is an ample 
return for all this, in their giving motives and hopes of a far 
superior character, that strengthen the soul to persevere in 
the midst of all the difficulties of doing good, and save it from 
all the discouragements arising from disappointment in our 


fairest expectations, failure in our best laid plans, and the 
CERTAIN MORTIFICATION OF EVERY DESIRE AND HOPE THAT IS 


NOT ACCORDING TO THE WORD OF GoD; motives, too, that are 
effective to raise man so above this world as to enlarge to the 
uttermost of his ability all efforts for the glory of Christ and 
the good of man. The TREASURY OF THIS WORLD'S RICHES has 
never yet been fully opened in THE PROFESSING CHURCH, for the 
service of our heavenly Master. (Is. lx. 9.) Tue wore or nis 
COMING IS THE KEY TO OPEN THAT TREASURY.” 

So much for our principles. Now for facts. They are 
abundant and well known. We may point, in the first place, 
to the large number of millenarians in this country and in 
Great Britain who are actively engaged in preaching the gos- 
pel, and for aught that appears, with a zeal and success equal 
to that of any others. Our author indeed seems to have 
caught the prevailing sickly sentimentality about foreign mis- 
sions, and to imagine that the work of the gospel is somehow 
ennobled when preached over seas. The crying evil of mil- 
lenarianism therefore is, he thinks, that it is at war with this 
peculiar department of the work of the church. We hold no 
such distinction. The gospel to be preached and the work to 
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be effected are essentially the same in China and Africa as 
in New York or the western states. It is always the pro- 
clamation to both Jew and Greek of the necessity of repent- 
ance towards God and faith towards our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
No circumstances of place can exalt or degrade it. The 
system of doctrines which belong to and sustain it in one 
place will belong to and sustain it in every other. Here, 
then, is a plain, prominent fact, in direct confutation of the 
essayist’s charge, that millenarian views disparage and oppose 
the preaching of the gospel. 

As a second illustration, we point to the fact that promi- 
nent millenarians, both here and in Europe, have been noted as 
zealous friends of the cause of missions ; and that such is their 
character generally. Every millenarian of our acquaintance 
is a hearty friend and supporter of them. To these we add a 
third fact, that quite a number of the missionaries themselves 
in foreign lands are professed millenarians, and that they not 
only labor with diligence and success, but represent that their 
faith and hope are greatly quickened by these very views of 
God’s word and their work. Among these we can point to 
zealous men connected with the Presbyterian board itself, and 
to one who sleeps beneath the sea, who, when living, thought 
it no dishonor to avow himself a millenarian. 


“TI have adopted many of the millenarian views in regard to the 
second advent of Christ, return of the Jews, &c., and they seem to make 
many things in the history of missions that were dark, before much 
more plain and encouraging.” “ Millenarianism, as I have embraced it, 
makes it peculiarly the duty of the church to go throughout the world 
and carry the gospel, for until the gospel is preached unto all nations 
the millennium cannot come. What means shall be used after the com- 
ing of Christ, I do not pretend to say. They may be the present means, 
though that does not seem to be clearly revealed. But if they are the 
present means, there must be a power and efficiency given to them such 
as was not witnessed even on the day of Pentecost; otherwise I do not 
see how the promises are to be fulfilled. Still I do not pretend to make 
my weak vision the measure of omnipotence.” “J have lost none of 
my confidence in preaching, but rather have felt it increased by these 
views. Until Christ comes the New Testament is our rule, and the 
preaching of the word our duty, and I see not how the views of either 
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millenarianism or anti-millenarianism interfere with the command to go 
and preach the gospel to every creature.” * 


Such, then, are the facts patent to all men. Now how is 
it, that in the face of all this evidence, both from our princi- 
ples and practice, the charge should be perpetually thrust into 
our faces, that “ these sentiments, if they should prevail, must 
exert a baneful influence on the cause of missions ?” How is 
it to be proved, when not a solitary instance can be adduced 
in which they have wrought that effect ? 

We may safely challenge our accuser to produce a particle 
of evidence to substantiate his representation. But enough. 
We have borne tov long already the pain which, after all, has 
been our predominant feeling in reviewing this essay. If we 
are asked why we have chosen to reply in the manner we 
have, we answer ; no other is suited to the essay. A milder 
response would be lost upon such an attack: there are some 
things which must be “rebuked sharply.” We do not indeed 
hope to be exempted from this mode of assault. What would 
our antagonists do, were they neither directly to misrepresent 
our principles, nor attempt to render them odious by drawing 
false inferences from them? We must make up our minds, 
therefore, calmly and resolutely to defend ourselves as often 
as they are guilty of repeating their injustice. In the mean- 
time millenarians will continue to look, as heretofore, to the 
advent of Christ as the great hope of the church and the 
world, and to “labor diligently in word and doctrine,” that 
“by all means they may save some,” who shall be their 
“hope and joy and crown of rejoicing in the presence of our 
Lord Jesus Christ at his coming.” N. J. 





Arr. 1V.—Tue Hory Guost toe Avutuor or THE ONLY 
TRUE ADVANCEMENT oF MANKIND. 


Tue office of the Holy Spirit, his relation to the church of 
Christ, and his agency in securing the spiritual and only real 
advancement of our race, by means of his regenerating power, 





* Memoirs of W. M. Lowrie. 
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are subjects of extreme interest and importance. False ideas 
in respect to them are, at the present time, sources of great 
confusion in both doctrinal and practical theology. 

It is obvious, from the declarations of Scripture, and from 
observation and experience, that our race is apostate. We 
are fallen from God and from original righteousness. The 
evidences of it are more or less conspicuous in every indi- 
vidual, and are obvious as the sunlight in the race at large. 
We are so fallen that we are altogether wrong ; all our voli- 
tions are sinful, and the powers which determine them per- 
verted. All our senses and appetites are disordered, and our 
bodies themselves struck with ruin, and need renovation in 
order to be restored to their proper perfection ; and all our in- 
tellectual and moral powers are smitten with the blight and 
need a re-creation in order to regain their original dignity 
and vigor. 

Such is apostate man: not merely the wreck of goodness 
and virtue; not simply without righteousness, but positively 
fallen in his whole nature, and become, in his life and activity, 
a mighty agent of evil. And it is because he is thus alienated 
from God, that all his moral actions are, and will be wrong. 
It is because he is thus changed, and perverse affections 
reign in him, that in all the conditions in which he is placed 
he will put forth unholy volitions, and his whole agency be 
sin—as from a bad tree bad fruit springs, and impure waters 
run from muddy fountains. Whether he realizes it or not, or 
believes it or not, as long as he remains unrenovated, he will 
only go further from God, and add to his guilt. However 
great advances he makes in the culture of his social feelings, 
or the training of his intellectual powers, as long as they 
are unaccompanied by the new creation of his spirit, they 
will only increase his responsibility, and add to the greatness 
of his violated obligations. 

These positions are too obvious to require extended illus- 
tration, and yet they are often practically denied. They may 
be assented to as speculations or doctrines of the divine 
word, but when applied to individuals and the race, are 
regarded with incredulity, or rejected with aversion. The 
doctrine of the fall, however, is the doctrine of the degeneracy 
of the race; and is both demonstrated by history, and 
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generally, at least tacitly, admitted. It is implied in every 
social compact ; it is at the basis of every civil government ; 
it is indicated by all the pursuits of life. For what is the 
purpose for which social and civil institutions are established ; 
what is the design of constant legislation in the State; and 
what is the aim of jurisprudence, medicine, divinity, and the 
business generally of the world, except to oppose, check, and 
present counteractives to evil; to arrest the tendencies to- 
wards it that perpetually appear in individuals and the com- 
munity, and to escape or avoid ills that are the consequence 
of sin? The whole system of human government is founded 
on the fact that there is a constant collision of individuals 
and combinations that needs to be restrained and counter- 
acted; that there are tendencies in men, universally, that 
require to be subjected to law; and that provisions are per- 
petually to be made to meet and neutralize them. And so 
of the chief pursuits of life. The profession of medicine has 
its origin in the fall, and employs itself in combating by 
counteractives and remedies the diseases that have sprung 
from it. The legal profession recognises and proceeds on the 
degeneracy of man, and has, for its office, the exposition and 
maintenance of right and the punishment of wrong ; while it 
is the business of the ministers of religion to proclaim and 
enforce the broken law of God, teach men their need of 
redemption, and lead them to Christ as their expiation, and 
the Spirit as their sanctifier. And thus the world is uni- 
versally acting under a consciousness of its fall and ruin ; 
struggling to possess itself of gifts which it has forfeited ; and 
devising remedies for its various physical, social, and spirit- 
ual maladies; but without achieving for any of them an 
absolute cure. It may, indeed, check for a period this or that 
vice ; it may prevent this or that movement of malignant 
passion ; it may evade this or that form of suffering; but it 
does not, and it cannot extirpate the sin which is their cause. 
In order to a real remedy of its evils; in order effectually to 
cure the depraved tendencies of the heart, which are their 
source, and turn it from rebellion to righteousness, and from 
misery to bliss, the agency of the Holy Spirit is necessary, 
and that is his special and peculiar office. The providence 
of God, indeed, usually places the passions and appetites of 
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men under powerful restraints, and sometimes makes the 
extremes to which they are carried the means of rendering 
them odious, and raising against them a counteracting power. 
Prodigality and corruption are frequently intercepted from 
their legitimate consequences, and overruled so as to subserve 
the public interest. Individual selfishness is made to issue in 
the benefit of the community. Great crimes inspire a horror 
of the lawless desires from which they spring; and weak- 
nesses and follies make vanity and ambition ridiculous ; order 
springs out of confusion; truth is evolved from error, and 
light struck from darkness. The most powerful principles 
are set over against each other; and great evils of one class 
made to neutralize equal evils of another; as forces in the 
natural world are often arrayed against one another, repulsion 
modifying attraction, and gravity operating against the pro- 
jectile force with which the earth and planets are impressed, 
so as to preserve the system from dissolution. 

While, however, he merely applies such correctives, and 
his government is but a system of checks and counter checks, 
no advances are made toward an absolute remedy. Evils 
are only mitigated, not cured. It is only when his providen- 
tial and moral administration are conjoined with the agency 
of the Holy Spirit, that it becomes adequate to the exigency, 
and accomplishes the deliverance of men from the thraldom 
of evil. A blow, in order to achieve it, must be struck at 
their depravity... They must be recreated in the divine image, 
they must be made new creatures in Christ Jesus. 

The Holy Spirit, accordingly, effects this, and counteracts 
the law of sin by the implantation of a new heart. And this 
is a work that is wrought by no other agent. It is notin 
man to renovate his nature. Governments cannot change 
his heart, nor eradicate any of his evil propensities. The 
apparatus of society, the appliances of education, the 
machinery of reform cannot create him anew in knowledge 
and righteousness. Without supernatural aid he will con- 
tinue an apostate being, and stamp his character on all his 
agency. It is the Holy Spirit only that gives life. It is by 
his quickening and renovating influences alone that individu- 
als and the world can be rescued from moral death. If there 
is one truth more emphatically spoken in the Bible than any 
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other, it is this. If there is one doctrine that stands out 
more luminously than any other from its pages, it is, that 
except a man be born again he cannot see the kingdom 
of heaven. Except the Holy Spirit regenerates and sancti- 
fies the world it must perish. 

This, however, is but very inadequately understood. It is 
often imagined that depravity may be removed by mere intel- 
lectual and moral training, and the office of the Holy Spirit 
rendered partially or wholly nugatory. It is true, indeed, that 
without his aid there may be many advances in mere secular 
knowledge. Men may learn better how to till the ground. 
They may acquire greater power over the elements, and make 
them in a higher degree the instruments of their will. They 
may better know how to assuage pain, and apply remedies to 
disease. Our conveniences and comforts far transcend those 
of our ancestors. We have better houses, more luxuries, and 
more wealth than they. But what is the moral influence of 
our improvements? Have crimes diminished? Has selfish- 
ness lost any of its strength? Are diseases less fatal? Have 
the miseries of the race been substantially alleviated? Have 
they approached any nearer the happiness which they seek ? 
Or do they still burn with as feverish desires, and seek at as 
inadequate fountains to relieve their quenchless thirst? We 
are making progress; but towards what? Is it towards that 
state of being for which man was designed? We are advanc- 
ing; but whither ? A movement in one department, or in 
one direction, may be going back in another. Physical pro- 
gress may be moral deterioration. A merely intellectual 
movement may be irreligious and atheistical. Advances in 
experimental science may be at the expense of the health of 
the soul. If our progress is only in the refinements and con- 
veniences of this life, it may offer no impediment to the great 
law of moral degeneracy which has dominion over the world. 
It is apparent progress only, not real, and may make us vain 
and proud, but contributes nothing towards our redemption. 
{t was the fault of ancient philosophy that it was after the 
rudiments of this world, and not after Christ. It is the vice 
of the philosophy of much of modern progress, that it leaves 
out of sight the agency of the Holy Spirit, by whom alone it is 
that man can be put in possession of the blessings which he 
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needs. It is he alone that can raise him from his ruin. It is 
he alone that is everywhere present and able to exert the 
power that is requisite to give redemption from the sway of 
sin. It is he that has wrought all that has ever been accom- 
plished in the restoration of men to spiritual life. It is he that 
has given efficacy to all the truth that has ever been the means 
of sanctification. It is he that has nourished and sustained 
all the virtue that has ever adorned any of the race. It is he 
who is to impress the image of God on all who are hereafter 
to become his children; and he who is to sustain and perfect 
the whole body of the redeemed in righteousness and wisdom 
throughout their endless existence. What a wonderful office! 
What an infinite work! Into what nothingness the boasted 
achievements of men sink in comparison of it! How insigni- 
ficant in proportion to it are the greatest labors and vastest 
schemes of human benevolence! With what gratitude and 
adoration should it be contemplated by us ; and how should it 
lead us to place all our hope in him for our own sanctification ; 
and rest on his agency all our expectation of success in our 
endeavors to lead others to eternal life! ¥. 





Art. V.—Six Discourses on THE ProPHEciEs RELATING ‘TO 
Anricurist in the Apocalypse of St. John, preached before 
the University of Dublin at the Donnellan Lecture. By 
James Henthorn Todd, D.D., M.R.I.A., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Dublin. Dublin: Hodges and Smith. 1846. 


Severat of those who have within a few years published 
on the Prophecies in Great Britain reject the view usually 
entertained, that the Apocalypse reveals a series of agents 
and events, commencing soon after the period of the visions, 
and extending through a succession of centuries to the com- 
ing of Christ, and maintain instead, that the whole of the 
occurrences which it foreshows are yet future, and are to be 
confined to a brief space that is immediately to precede, 
accompany, or follow the advent of our Lord. Dr. Todd is 
of that number. It is not the object, however, or tendency of 
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his work to depreciate the prophecy or discourage attempts 
to ascertain its meaning. So far from it, he regards it as of 
high significance, and deems it a duty to endeavor, with all 
the aids we enjoy, to discover its import. He says near the 
close of his volume— 


“The question of the right interpretation of the Apocalypse is not a 
mere question of idle speculation, but of deep and practical importance. 
If this book be a moral myth or allegory, as some have thought; if its 
predictions have been all long ago fulfilled in the Jewish wars and 
the destruction of Jerusalem, as others tell us; if the apostasy be 
already come, the witnesses slain, the beast and the false prophet long 
ago revealed in the medieval corruptions of Christianity, or the ambi- 
tious usurpations of the court of Rome, then it must be admitted that 
the prophecy does less intimately concern us than it would do if we 
should adopt the explanation of it for which T have been contending. 
Not that under any circumstances we should be justified in treating this 
sacred book with the practical neglect which is so commonly shown for 
it; for whatever be its interpretation, and particularly if we regard it as 
predicting the existence of religious corruptions, which are still in the 
midst of us, the Apocalypse must ever be read as a sacred mine of 
spiritual instruction and holy warning. But if it be true, as I have 
endeavored to show, and as the ancient Christians unanimously believed, 
that the purport of the Apocalypse is to forewarn us of a fearful trial of 
our faith which is yet to come, which is perhaps at hand ; that it predicts 
an apostasy and the prevalence of errors, in comparison of which all 
former apostasy, and heresy, and error, great and awful as they have 
been, will sink into insignificance ; that it predicts a persecution of such 
bitter intensity, and of such universal extent, that all former persecutions 
of the Christian name will become as nothing ; and that it teaches us to 
look for a deliverance of the church out of this fiery trial, not from any 
human aid or power, but from the irrefragable promise and glorious 
appearance of the great God and our Saviour Jesus Christ himself; then 
surely the question whether these things are so or not—the question 
whether or not this be the real testimony of Holy Scripture, and the 
mind of him by whose inspiration the Apocalypse was given, is a ques- 
tion which demands the most serious and unprejudiced examination of 
every Christian.” ——Pp. 261, 262. 


Dr. Todd is a writer of ability, learning, and candor, and 
though undoubtedly in error in his main hypothesis, enter- 
tains many just views of the teachings of the prophecy, pre- 
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sents much information respecting the interpretations it has 
received, and alleges many just objections to the constructions 
that now prevail of some of its principal visions. We notice 
his work not simply for the purpose of showing the untenable- 
ness of his chief view, but of pointing out the necessity which 
it exemplifies, of a restudy by all parties of the laws of lan- 
guage and symbols, the neglect or misconception of which is 
the reason that such diverse and mistaken judgments are 
formed of its meaning. 

After vindicating the title of the Apocalypse to a careful 
study, and showing the practical importance of the great 
things which it reveals, he proceeds in his first lecture to 
state it as the object of his work : 


“ Not to put forward any new opinion or novel interpretation of the 
Apocalypse, but to inquire into the causes and to suggest the remedy 
of that failure which seems to have been the fate of almost all its com- 
mentators, a failure which is evinced by the acknowledged fact that 
exposition after exposition has passed away into obscurity, producing no 
impression on the faith of the church, refuted, perhaps, in most cases, by 
time itself, changed and retracted even by the author, or its very exist- 
ence forgotten, if not in the lifetime of the author, at least by the gene- 
ration that followed. 

“Tf, therefore, we can succeed in detecting the causes of this failure, 
if we can discover any common principles which there is reason to sus- 
pect may be erroneous, and which are assumed as the basis of their rea- 
sonings by all popular expositors of the prophecy, we shall have made 
one step at least towards the discovery of the truth. It may be that we 
shall not even yet be able to clear up all difficulties, or on all points to 
satisfy even ourselves that we have attained to the true interpretation ; 
but something will at least be effected, and the detection of even one 
erroneous principle may ultimately lead to the discovery of others whose 
existence we may not now suspect, and which may be found to lurk 
unheeded in our reasonings, and to lead us to conclusions far distant 
from the truth.”—Pp. 11, 12. 


He accordingly proceeds in this candid spirit to inquire 
into the failure of expositors to unfold the meaning of the pro- 
phecy, and presents a “history of the different systems of 
interpretation that have been popular in ancient and modern 
times,” in which he points out the theory or principle of con- 
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struction to which he thinks the errors of late expositors are 
chiefly owing. 

The first construction he shows that was put on the pro- 
phecy was that of Justin Martyr, Irenzeus, Lactantius, and 
other fathers of the second, third, and fourth centuries, who 
regarded it as foreshowing the advent of Christ anterior to 
the millennium, his reign on earth during that period, the 
resurrection and reign of the saints with him, the renovation 
of the earth, and other events that are usually believed by 
millenarians to be taught in it; and this construction, which 
he denominates a literal, in opposition to an allegorical or 
spiritual interpretation, he regards as the true one. It was 
not, as some have supposed, adopted from the Jews, but was 
deduced solely from the Apocalypse and the collateral predic- 
tions of the gospels, epistles, and ancient prophets. 

This construction to which the laws of language and sym- 
bols necessarily lead, was in the third century rejected by 
Origen, and the allegorical or spiritual method of interpreta- 
tion substituted in its place by which Christ’s coming, the 


resurrection of the holy dead, the destruction of the anti- 
christian powers, the renovation of the earth, and his reign 
with the saints during the thousand years, were treated as 
mere representatives of events of a different nature, that were 
to take place in the church antecedently to Christ’s personal 
advent and judgment of the nations. 


“There were but two ways of escaping from the doctrine of the mil- 
lennium, as it is taught by the letter of the Apocalypse ; either to reject 
the prophecy altogether as apocryphal, and unworthy of an inspired 
author, or else to abandon the literal interpretation of it. The former 
of these two modes of evading the difficulty seems to have been adopted 
chiefly in the oriental church, where the carnal and Judaizing form of 
millenarianism had always more perniciously manifested itself. But in 
the west, where the influence of the millenarian heresy”—* attributed 
by Eusebius and others to certain ancient advocates of the millennium” 
—‘“ was less sensibly felt, it was not thought necessary to deny the 
canonical authority of a book which all preceding ages had agreed to 
reverence as given by inspiration of God ;—it was deemed enough to 
assert that millenarian errors were deducible from the Apocalypse, only 
by a too servile adherence to the letter ; that the literal interpretation 
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was therefore to be abandoned, and a figurative or allegorical exposition 
to be sought for. 

“Upon these principles were constructed the earliest commentaries 
now extant on the book of Revelation; in which it is considered, not 
properly speaking as a prophecy, but as an allegory ; not as a predic- 
tion of actual events yet future, but as a mythos representing a moral 
truth. 

“Tn the visions of the Apocalypse, the ancient commentators ”—who 
adopted this method—* beheld not a prophetic history of the Christian 
church or empire, so much as a figurative representation of the contest 
going on in the world, or in the heart of the individual Christian, 
between the evil and the good ; and the moral of the book, the end for 
which it was given, according to the spirit of these interpretations, was 
to assure the righteous of their ultimate triumph, notwithstanding the 
apparent or temporary success of the powers of darkness.”—Pp. 18-21. 


This was the spiritualizing method introduced by Origen 
and Dionysius of Alexandria, adopted and passionately recom- 
mended by Jerome, and finally received by the church gene- 
rally, by which the symbols of the prophecy, and the interpre- 
tations of them given by the attending angel, were universally 
set aside or divested of their true meaning, and a factitious 
signification assigned to them that changed both the subjects 
themselves of the predictions and the things foreshown of 
them. Thus the coming of Christ was converted into a com- 
ing of the Spirit, or an interposition of Providence ; the resur- 
rection of the holy dead into a regeneration of the living 
wicked; and the reign of the risen saints into a prosperous 
condition of believers in the natural body. This lawless 
method, which still continues to prevail to a great extent, Dr. 
Todd rejects as a gross perversion of the prophecy. It sub- 
stitutes the expositor in the place of the revealer, and in the 
hands of the modern spiritualists—many of whom, while 
founding upon it their whole system of interpretation, profess 
to discard it as a monstrous extravagance—leads to the same 
crude and false results as in the third and fourth centuries. 

He next notices another view of the prophecy adopted by 
commentators after the papacy had reached the height of its 
power, and which he regards as erroneous, and the principal 
cause that expositors have from that period missed the true 
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import of the predictions, and run into the most various, con- 
tradictious, and often absurd constructions. 


“This may be taken as a general account of the popular expositions 
of the Apocalypse which were current in the church from the fourth to 
the thirteenth century, at which last period another important change 
was effected, and the historical interpretations assumed a more precise 
and a more systematic form. In other words, the Apocalypse came 
then to be regarded as a chronological prediction of the fates and for- 
tunes of the empire and the church ; and the notion of a moral allegory, 
although it still remained and mingled itself with the historical applica- 
tion, yet gradually lost its ground, and at length was almost entirely 
abandoned.”—Pp. 23, 24. 


He supposes this change commenced at the period of the 
schism in the papacy in the beginning of the twelfth century, 
when Bernard denounced Leo, one of the rival popes, as the 
beast of the Apocalypse and antichrist. The same applica- 
tion of the prophecy was made by the Waldenses at the same 
and probably an earlier period. In the fext century Pope 
Gregory IX. denounced the emperor F¥ederick as the beast 
and the forerunner of antichrist, and the emperor retorted by 
declaring the Pope to be the great dragon ; and from that time 
the tyrannical and persecuting ecclesiastical and civil rulers 
were very generally regarded as the powers denoted by the 
beasts of the prophecy, and Rome as the metropolis represented 
by Babylon. 


“The earlier expositions had almost unanimously regarded the Apoca- 
lypse as predicting more especially the persecutions of the church under 
Antichrist and the concomitant events to be accomplished at the end of the 
world. But at the period to which I have alluded, the Apocalypse was 
for the first time represented as a chronological prophecy ; a prediction 
that is of the more remarkable events in the fates and fortunes of the 
Christian church from the days of the apostles to the end of time. 

“Tt followed as a necessary consequence of this view of the design of 
the prophecy, that the visions of the seals, the trumpets, and the vials, 
would be interpreted as predicting events chronologically successive—the 
trumpets, for example, foretelling what was to take place after the 
accomplishment of the seals, and the vials relating to events which 
were to follow after the fulfilment of the trumpets; so that the princi- 
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ple very generally adopted by the more ancient commentators, that these 
successive visions were, in their fulfilment, synchronous, exhibiting to us 
the same events in differing aspects, or under different degrees of deve- 
lopment, was then likewise given up and abandoned.”——Pp. 49-51. 


This, however, as we shall endeavor to show, was not alto- 
gether erroneous ; nor was it the cause of the misconceptions 
and misrepresentations of the symbols, into which those who 
treated the prophecy as chronological, fell. The seals, trum- 
pets, and vials are not, in fact, altogether contemporaneous. 
The accomplishment of the first seal commenced, there is 
reason to believe, at the close of the first century ; but it was 
not till the close of the fourth that the first trumpet began to 
be verified, and not till near the end of the eighteenth that 
the event denoted by the first vial occurred. The error, 
moreover, of the chronological commentators did not consist 
in their regarding the prophecy as foreshowing a vast series 
of consecutive events, but in their assuming that the order of 
those events corresponds to the order of the symbols in the 
prophecy. Mede, Whiston, Daubuz, Lowman, Vitringa, 
Newton, Faber, and a vast crowd of commentators pro- 
ceeded on that theory, and referred the seals, which in fact 
extend down to Christ’s advent, to the times of the Roman 
empire before Constantine. Great, however, as that error is, 
it was not the chief cause of their misinterpretations of the 
prophecy, but instead, as will be shown in the course of the 
discussion, their misapprehension of the laws of symboliza- 
tion. 

Dr. Todd next propounds the method by which he pro- 
poses to remedy these errors : 


“I am persuaded, however, that the ancient interpretation, thus 
gradually broken down, contained in its main outline the true views of 
the structure and design of the prophecy. 

“T would, therefore, propose to your consideration, for the recovery 
of the primitive interpretation, the two following propositions :— 

« First, that the main design of the prophecy is to prepare the church 
for the great and glorious coming of our Saviour, and that its fulfilment 
will occupy, not the long course of centuries which have elapsed since 
the first preaching of Christianity, but a short space of time compre- 
hending the still future period of our Lord’s second advent. 
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“Secondly, that the successive visions of the Apocalypse are not to 
be taken as predicting events which were regularly to follow each other 
in order of time, but as repetitions of the same great prophecy ; the 
latter visions being supplemental to the former, depicting the same 
events, in new points of view, with new circumstances, or additional 
particulars. 

“T hope now to adduce some evidence from the Apocalypse itself to 
convince you of the truth of these two principles. 

“ The former of these consists, in fact, of two propositions : first, that 
the main subject of the prophecy is the second advent of our Lord; 
and secondly, that the events foretold, which are to precede the second 
coming of the Lord, when they begin to be accomplished, will take 
place within a short space of time.”—Pp. 51, 52. 


He adduces accordingly, Rev. i. 7, and xxii. 6,7, which 
expressly announce Christ’s coming, and several other consi- 
derations to show that his second advent is the main subject 
of the Apocalypse. While, however, it is indisputably one of 
the events, and the most important which it unfolds, the fact 
that it is announced in the opening and close of the prophecy 
does not prove that it is its main theme in the degree which 
Dr. Todd supposes. That many other events are revealed in 
it, and are exclusively the subjects of many of its visions, is 
as unquestionable as it is that the great event in which the 
seals, trumpets, and vials terminate is the advent of the 
Redeemer to deliver his people, judge his enemies, and enter 
on his millennial reign. As the topics of the revelation are 
to be judged by the symbols which are the representatives of 
its actors and events, the main ones are, undoubtedly——the 
apostasy of the church, the infliction of judgments on the 
Roman rulers and people, the rise and reign of a new order of 
civil rulers and apostate ecclesiastics in the western empire, 
the persecution by them of the true worshippers, the Reforma- 
tion, other persecutions, destroying judgments on the apostate 
powers, and, at length, the advent of Christ, full establishment 
of his kingdom on the earth, and subjection of the nations to 
his sway; and many of these events occurred long since 
and _are separated by a vast period from Christ’s second 
coming. 

He alleges, as a more conclusive proof of his views, the 
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prophet’s statement, Rev. i. 10, “I was in the Spirit on the 
Lord’s day,” which he regards as meaning— 


“That he was carried forward in spirit to the day of Christ’s second 
coming, to that great and terrible day which was foretold under the 
name of the day of the Lord and the day of Christ in so many passages 
of the prophets—the day for which the Christian church was taught to 
look and long, and whose coming was continually in the thoughts and 
prayers of all Christ’s faithful followers ; and therefore, that the great 
subject of the Apocalypse, as well as the period to which we are to look 
for the fulfilment of its predictions, is the coming of the Lord in glory 
and majesty, the day in which he will appear, according to his promise, 
a second time without sin unto salvation.”—P. 59. 


We are surprised that a writer of Dr. Todd’s acuteness 
should have ventured on so unnatural a construction. It is 
not only altogether inadmissible on philological grounds, but 
as it was after the apostle was in the Spirit that he was 
directed to write the letters to the seven churches of Asia, it 
implies that those churches are to be in existence at the time 
of Christ’s coming, and thence are to exist and maintain their 
warfare through all the ages intervening between the date of 
the vision and his advent; for the commendations, counsels, 
and warnings addressed to them, indicate that they had 
subsisted at every period from their organization to the time 
to which the letters refer. Thus it is said of the church at 
Ephesus, “ for my name’s sake thou hast labored and hast not 
fainted ;” and of the church at Smyrna, “thou holdest fast 
my name and hast not denied my faith ;” and of the church 
at Philadelphia, “ thou hast kept my word and hast not denied 
my name.” All those churches, however, we know aposta- 
tized ages ago, and several of them were long since swept 
from existence. Dr. Todd’s construction, therefore, cannot 
be correct. 

But were it even admitted that the words xvpiaxy judpa are 
used to denote, not the Sabbath day, or day of Christ’s resur- 
rection, but a period during which he is to exercise some 
great act or dispensation toward the church, it would not 
sustain his conclusion that the events foreshown in the pro- 
phecy are to take place at the time of his coming. It would 
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only extend the period denoted by the word day, so as to 
embrace the whole series of the events revealed in the 
visions. The question what that period is, would still be to 
be determined by the predictions themselves, and they would 
then, as now, be found to extend from the time of the revela- 
tion to the coming of Christ. 

He next endeavors to show that “the events foretold in the 
Apocalypse, up to the period of our Saviour’s second coming, 
will be accomplished in a short and rapid space of time.” He 
first alleges as a proof of it, that that must have been the view 
taken of the Apocalypse in the apostolic age, “inasmuch as 
- there was at the time a strong persuasion in the church of 
the coming of the Lord, and the great day of the consum- 
mation of all things being then at hand.” We are not aware, 
however, of any evidences of the existence of such a per- 
suasion, generally, in the church, after the publication, and 
founded on the predictions of the Apocalypse. That there 
were some in the Thessalonian church, near forty years earlier, 
who were led by mistaken and probably artful teachers to 
regard Christ’s advent as at hand, we learn from Paul’s epis- 
tles, in which he reminds them that he had taught them 
otherwise, and foreshows that an apostasy was first to take 
place, and the man of sin arise and usurp the place of God in 
his temple. But that such an expectation was entertained, 
even in that church, after their reception of his epistle, we 
have no evidence, and not a trace that after the revelation to 
John believers generally, on the ground of its predictions, 
expected his immediate appearing. In the time of Justin 
Martyr, fifty years from the date of the Apocalypse, the rise 
of the man of sin was considered still future, and his domi- 
nation was expected to last through a long period ; and it con- 
tinued to be regarded as future to the age of Jerome and 
Augustin. Lactantius, who flourished in the beginning of the 
fourth century, thought the advent of the Saviour still two 
hundred years distant. Dr. Todd is in an error, therefore, 
we apprehend, in the assumption that a belief prevailed at the 
close of the first and beginning of the second century that 
the advent of Christ was immediately to take place. 

On the supposition, however, that such a persuasion had 
then prevailed, as it was wholly mistaken, it would not prove 
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that all the events foreshown in the Apocalypse are to “be 
accomplished in a short and rapid space of time.” It might 
show, indeed, that such an expectation was entertained by 
believers ; but it would not prove that that expectation was 
well founded. Their holding an erroneous view on one sub- 
ject cannot demonstrate that another view entertained by 
them, as an inference from that false one, is true. 

He next alleges the announcements in the New Testa- 
ment that the day of the Lord was at hand, and exhortations 
to the church to watch and be ready for his coming; and 
infers from them that “the Apocalypse must be so interpreted 
that the events foretold, as the precursors of his second 
coming, may come to pass and be accomplished in a short 
space of time.” That, however, would not follow, unless the 
space of time that was actually to intervene between the 
utterance of those announcements and exhortations and his 
coming was short, and is refuted, therefore, by the fact that 
it was not short. Inasmuch as many ages were to pass 
before his advent, notwithstanding the direction to watch 
and be ready for it, it is manifestly consistent with that 
direction also, that an equal number of ages should be occu- 
pied by the events predicted in the Apocalypse, as the pre- 
cursors of his coming. Is it not singular that Dr. Todd 
should not have seen it to be so? 

He founds another argument on the title of the prophecy, 
as the revelation given to Christ, “to show unto his servants 
things that must shortly come to pass;” and the assurance 
with which it is closed, “that the Lord God of the holy 
prophets sent his angel to show unto his servants the things 
which must surely be done,” and “surely I come quickly ;’— 
on the ground that there is nothing in the words to “indicate 
the point from which the time, which is spoken of as short, is 
to take its beginning.” But that is most certainly mistaken. 
The time is to be reckoned from the date of the prophecy. 
That is not only according to the usage of the language, but 
is the only construction that gives it any rational meaning. 
To reckon the time from the fulfilment were absurd. What 
could be more preposterous than to represent Christ’s coming 
as to take place quickly, reckoning it from his coming itself? 
The whole of Dr. Todd’s arguments to show that the prophecy 
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treats mainly of the advent of Christ, and that the events 
which it foreshows are to be comprised in a short space of 
time, are thus slight in the extreme, and built on untenable 
grounds. 

The arguments which he employs to prove his second pro- 
position, “that the visions of the Apocalypse are not to be 
considered as predicting events that follow each other in 
chronological order, for a long series of many centuries, but 
rather as repetitions of the same great prophecy, under 
different points of view, or with additional particulars, ail 
descriptive of the same event, the coming of the Lord in glory, 
to take vengeance on his enemies, and to give deliverance to 
his saints,’ are in like manner altogether inapt and in- 
conclusive. 

His first is founded on the fact that the three great series 
of predictions, under the seals, trumpets, and vials, and the 
prophecy also of the destruction of Babylon and the beast, 
terminate alike in Christ’s advent. 

He infers from that not only that these visions, although 
consecutive in the order in which they were exhibited to 
John, “are not consecutive but synchronous in their fulfil- 
ment,” but “that their accomplishment is to be sought for 
not in medieval history, or in modern European revolutions, 
but in a period still to come;” and “that they relate ex- 
clusively to the circumstances preceding, accompanying, or 
immediately following the second advent of our Lord.” 
That conclusion, however, does not at all follow from the 
premise. The fact that the events foreshown in those 
visions were not to occur in the order in which the visions 
were beheld and recorded, is no proof that all the events 
which they foreshow are the same in kind. The fact that 
the advent of Christ is foreshown under the sixth seal, the 
seventh trumpet, the seventh vial, and the visions of the 
destruction of the beast and false prophet, is no evidence that 
his coming is predicted also under each of the other seals, 
trumpets, and vials. The events revealed in the several 
visions correspond to the symbols through which they are 
foreshown, and are to be determined from them; not from 
those, simply, by which Christ’s coming is made known. 
And as the symbols are very numerous and differ extremely 
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from each other, so‘ the events which they represent are 
equally numerous and diverse. Nor is the fact that the 
events which the visions foreshow were not to take place in 
the succession in which the symbols that represent them were 
exhibited to the prophets, any evidence that they are not dis- 
tributed through a succession of ages. If the events denoted 
by the symbols of the first five seals, and first six trumpets 
and vials, differ from each other, their not occurring in the 
succession in which they are foreshown is no proof, surely, 
that they were all to take place at the same time; nor is 
it any obstacle to their occurring at different and distant 
epochs. Instead, their not occurring in the order in which 
they were revealed, is indispensable to their being in a mea- 
sure contemporaneous with each other and distributed 
through the whole period that was to intervene between the 
date of the visions and Christ’s coming. Dr. Todd’s argu- 
ment implies that God could not foreshow a series of occur- 
rences that were to happen at successive epochs through a 
long tract of ages, unless the visions in which they were 
symbolized were exhibited and recorded in the order in which 
they were to be verified. Otherwise, how does the fact that 
those of the Apocalypse do not take place in the order in which 
they were foreshown, indicate, as he infers, that they are not to 
occupy a long series of ages, but are to be comprised within 
narrow limits? But that is altogether groundless. Noreason 
can be given that he cannot and should not reveal events 
in a different order from that in which they are to take place, 
as well as in the succession in which they are to occur; 
and by the same prophet, and in the same series of visions, 
as well as by different prophets, and in different series of 
visions. The results to which the assumption on which Dr. 
Todd proceeds would lead, in the construction of the pro- 
phets, are so extravagant and unjustifiable that he will him- 
self, we doubt not, reject them; for it would require, for 
aught we see, that all the predictions of Daniel should be 
fulfilled before those of Zechariah ; those of Zechariah before 
those of the New Testament; and those of the gospels and 
epistles before those of the Apocalypse. But this last is in 
direct contravention of the interpretation he himself gives of 
Christ’s prediction of his coming, Math. xxiv., which he 
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holds is to have its fulfilment at the same time as the 
parallel predictions of the Apocalypse. The theory on which 
he proceeds leads to a worse misconstruction of the prophecy, 
therefore, than theirs who regard the order of the visions 
as the order of the events. Both theories are altogether un- 
founded. The order in which the several series of events 
foreshown under the seals have their commencement, corres- 
ponds to the order of the seals under which they are revealed, 
while they extend from the date of the visions to the time of 
Christ’s coming. That they began soon after they were 
revealed, is manifest from the announcement to the prophet 
that the great things about to be shown to him, spoken of as 
a vast series, were soon to commence; and from the fact that 
events in the church, to which the first part refers, like those 
denoted by the symbols, immediately took place, and con- 
tinued to occur and form a conspicuous feature in its history 
for a succession of years. That the time of the seals extends 
on to the advent of Christ, is apparent from the sixth, in 
which the inhabitants of the earth are represented as en- 
deavoring to hide themselves from his presence and wrath 
in the caverns of the rocks and mountains. The series of 
judgments foreshown under the trumpets in like manner have 
their commencement in the order of the trumpets, in con- 
nexion with which they are revealed. This is implied at 
least by the announcement of the three woes to the inhabit- 
ants of the earth as still to come, after the calamities denoted 
by the first four trumpets had befallen them; and is shown 
indisputably by the fact, that the first woe is said to have 
passed when the second and third were yet to come; and 
that the second had also passed before the commencement of 
the third. That the fourth began in the fourth century, and 
the others in the sixth, at later periods, and in the order 
in which they were revealed, is clear from the occurrence in 
the fourth century and at subsequent epochs of events that 
correspond to the predictions. And that the seventh is still 
future is certain from the consideration that the destruction 
of the anti-christian powers, the resurrection of the holy 
dead, and the assumption by Christ of the sovereignty of the 
earth and institution of his millennial kingdom, foreshown 
under it, have not yet taken place. The seals and trumpets 
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are thus, with the exception of the second, third, and part of 
the fourth century, in a measure contemporary. And the 
events foreshown under some of them, as the second, third, 
and. fourth seals, and sixth trumpet, continue through a long 
series of ages. On the other hand, the judgments denoted by 
the vials are to be comprised within a brief period that is 
immediately to precede Christ’s advent, as is indicated by the 
fact that they are to be the last judgments that are to be 
inflicted on the apostate powers. That the events foreshown 
in the tenth, eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth chapters are 
contemporary also with the seals and trumpets, is clear, from 
the fact that the period assigned in them to the woman in the 
wilderness, the witnesses, and the beast, extending through 
twelve hundred and sixty years, occupies a large part of the 
time that was to intervene between the date of the visions 
and Christ’s coming. While the three great classes of events 
foreshown in the prophecy thus terminate in the coming 
of Christ, they began at different epochs; the seals at about 
the opening of the second century ; the trumpets towards the 
close of the fourth; and the vials, there is reason to believe, 
near the end of the eighteenth; and they are, consequently, 
in a measure, parallel to each other, and some of the seals 
and trumpets through the lapse of many centuries. 

He proceeds in his third Lecture to confirm his views by an 
exposition of the vision in the fifth chapter of the Apocalypse 
of the delivery to Christ of the sealed book; which he 
regards as a symbol of Christ’s subjection of his enemies, 
causing the kingdoms of the world to become his, and reign- 
ing triumphantly for ever. He founds that construction 
chiefly on the ascription of worth and honor to him by 
the living creatures, elders, and angels. It is undoubtedly, 
however, altogether mistaken. That vision is not prophetic 
of a similar or analogous transaction at Christ’s coming; but 
is simply preparatory to the revelations that were made on 
the opening of the seals, and exhibition of the other symbols 
of the visions. The sealed book was a symbol, not of men, 
or the creatures of the world or the universe, as Dr. Todd’s 
interpretation implies, but of the purposes of the Most High 
that were about to be revealed; as is indicated by the fact 
that the revelation was made by the opening of the seals. 
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The object of the vision was to show the prophet and the 
church that the revelation came from Christ, not from a 
creature ; and to show that he alone has the power and rights 
that are requisite to the office he filled in the vision, as the 
revealer of the great measures and events of his administra- 
tion over the world; and the ascriptions of the living 
creatures and elders accordingly are ascriptions of worthiness 
to take the book and open the seals, because he is the Lamb 
who was slain for them and redeemed them by his blood, 
and is to make them joint heirs with him of his kingdom. 
The utterance of the other orders of the universe also is an 
ascription of worthiness, of the power and honor and glory of 
the station he assumed as the revealer, because he was the 
Lamb who had been slain ; not a prediction that he is to reign 
and subject the world to his sceptre. 

Dr. Todd’s construction implies that the sealed book is a 
symbol of mankind, and its delivery a symbol of his reception 
of the dominion of the world. 


“ The event portrayed in the vision by the delivery of the mysterious 
book to the Lamb, must be some event intimately connected with and a 
consequence of our Lord’s atoning sacrifice and work of redemption, 
which can be brought about by him alone, because no other blood than 
of Christ as of a Lamb without blemish and without spot, could take 
away the sins of the world, because there is none other name under 
heaven given among men whereby we must be saved. 

“What this great and glorious event is, may perhaps be inferred 
from observing that the song of triumph uttered by the innume- 
rable hosts of angels upon the delivery of the book to the Lamb, 
manifestly takes that symbolical action as equivalent to a conferring 
upon him of all power, and strength, and glory. Worthy is the Lamb 
that was slain to receive power, and riches, and wisdom, and strength, 
and honor, and glory, and blessing! And the same action is also fol- 
lowed by the.immediate submission of all creation; and every creature 
which is in heaven, and on earth, and under the earth, and such as are 
in the sea, and all that are in them, heard I saying, Blessing, and honor, 
and glory, and power, be unto him that sitteth upon the throne, and to 
the Lamb for ever and ever. 

“Tt would seem to follow, therefore, that the event foretold by the 
vision of our Lord as a Lamb slain, taking the seven sealed book from 
the hand of him that sat upon the throne, is this: that the Lion of the 
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tribe of Judah, the Root of David, shall at length prevail to subdue all 
the enemies of his church, to receive the willing homage of the universe, 
aud to cause the kingdoms of this world to become the kingdoms of our 
Lord and of his Christ; to take unto him his great power, and reign 


without further opposition from sin and Satan for ever and ever.”—Pp. 
92, 93. 


He thus assumes that the sealed book is symbolical of 
mankind in alienation and revolt, and Christ’s reception of it 
representative of his being invested with the dominion of the 
race, and bringing them into subjection to himself. Nothing, 
however, we apprehend, can be further from the truth. It is, 
in the first place, in contravention of the theory which Dr. 
Todd entertains of the principle on which symbols are 
employed ; for he holds, as we shall show in a subsequent 
page, that they are at least generally to be regarded as denot- 
ing agents, objects, or events precisely like themselves, not 
of a different species. On that scheme, therefore, he should 
construe the book asthe representative of another like itself, 
and its delivery to Christ as denoting the delivery simply to 
him of such a book, not the delivery to him of a wholly 
different object. In the next place, should he claim that this 
is an exception to the general law of symbols, and that the 
book is to be regarded as the representative of an object of a 
different order from itself, his construction is still shown to be 
altogether erroneous by the consideration that a sealed book 
has no adaptation to represent mankind. What analogy is 
there between such a volume and mankind in revolt and ruin ? 
What is there in the character or condition of the race that 
answers to the seven seals? Nothing surely can be more 
fanciful and absurd than the supposition that such a resem- 
blance subsists between them, that the one can be the repre- 
sentative of the other; and it is confuted by the fact that all 
the conscious beings on the earth and under the earth, or the 
world of the dead, united in the ascriptions to the Lamb, and 
showed by that discrimination of themselves from the book 
that it was not their representative. lf the volume had been 
their symbol, the ascription from them should have been 
inscribed on its exterior, not uttered directly by them. 

But the book was the symbol not of men, but of the divine 
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purposes that were to be revealed, manifestly from the fact 
that it was on the opening of the seals that the revelation was 
made. The delivery of the book to Christ in such a manner 
was designed accordingly to show simply, that he alone is 
adequate to the office of revealer, and that it belongs to him, 
as the Lamb who had been slain for the redemption of the 
race. 

He treats in his fourth lecture of the trumpets, and in order 
to render them corroborative of his views, proceeds on the 
assumption that the revelations which they present are made 
through the language merely in which the symbols are 
described, instead of the symbols themselves, and that the 
things foreshown are accordingly precisely like the symbols 
and their phenomena. 


“The system adopted in all the modern popular expositions of the 
Apocalypse renders it necessary for their authors to assume that the 
earth, the sea, the rivers, the sun, the moon, the stars, the day, and 
the night, in their predictions are to be taken as symbols, denoting either 
the spiritual warfare or corruptions of the Christian church, or, as very 
many of these expositors would persuade us, the overthrow of the 
Roman empire by the Goths and Vandals in the fourth or fifth 
centuries. 

“No proof, however, is even attempted to be given that the language 
is symbolical ; the sacred text itself contains no intimation that such is 
the case, much less does it afford any clue to the interpretation of the 
symbols, and consequently, if the language be symbolical, all is left to 
conjecture and uncertainty. 

“In the absence, therefore, of all evidence of the contrary, we are 
warranted in assuming that the judgments predicted are to be under- 
stood literally, unless there should appear to be anything inconsistent 
with reason or religion in so understanding them. This, however, can 
scarcely be said, when it is admitted that the plagues of Egypt, 
which all commentators agree to interpret literally, were judgments 
remarkably similar; and when it is remembered that our Lord has 
predicted a visitation of the same kind as one of the signs of his future 
coming. ‘ And there shall be signs in the sun, and in the moon, and in 
the stars; and upon the earth distress of nations with perplexity; the 
sea and the waves roaring; men’s hearts failing them for fear, and for 
looking after those things which are coming on the earth; for the 
powers of heaven shall be shaken.’ 

“ Why, then, should we hesitate to believe that the judgments fore- 
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told on the sounding of the first four trumpets are equally literal? and 
that they describe a revival of some of those awful and miraculous visi- 
tations with which the sons of men were punished in the early ages of 
the world ? namely, hail and fire from heaven mingled with blood, which 
will burn up and destroy the trees and grass of the field; fire falling 
into the sea; the sea, like the rivers of Egypt, converted into blood ; 
fish destroyed, and ships overwhelmed ; rivers and fountains made bitter 
and poisonous ; the heavenly bodies darkened, and perhaps annihilated, 
or their lights extinguished.”—-Pp. 133-135. 


That a writer of Dr. Todd’s large powers and long atten- 
tion to the prophecies should think such a method of interpre- 
tation legitimate, strikes us with surprise. He is, in the first 
place, mistaken in the supposition that it is the language of 
the representative predictions that is symbolical, not the sym- 
bols themselves that are the medium of the prophecy. The 
language in which the symbols of the first four trumpets are 
described, is not itself the instrument of the prediction. Its 
office is simply to present to us those symbols, and the effects 
that were wrought by them. It is through them exclusively 
that the revelation is made. 

He is, in the next place, in equal error in assuming that, 
in prophecies in which representative agents and acts are 
used as the medium of the revelation, the things foreshown 
are to be regarded as of the same nature as the representatives, 
unless express notice is given in the predictions that they are 
used on a different principle. Where is his authority for this 
extraordinary law of interpretation? He offers not the 
slightest proof to sustain it. But it is not only gratuitously 
assumed ; it is in direct contradiction to the law of symboliza- 
tion. It implies that symbols are not a peculiar medium of 
prediction, and employed on a principle peculiar to them- 
selves ; but that they, in fact, have no office whatever, or 
denote nothing more than the words by which they are 
described. But that is confuted by the interpretations of 
them that are given in the prophecies themselves, nearly all 
of which exhibit them as denoting agents, objects, or events 
of a different nature from themselves. Thus the candlesticks 
are exhibited by Christ as standing for churches, not for 
candlesticks ; and the stars as representing the messengers of 
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the churches, not stars. In like manner the great beasts of 
Daniel’s visions symbolize tyrannical rulers of nations, not 
similar ferocious beasts: and the number of interpretations 
given on that principle is so great—more than one hundred— 
as to show, beyond all rational question, that it is the law of 
their use. The only exceptions are in cases in which no 
suitable representative of the agent, act, or event to be fore- 
shown, of a different nature from itself, could be found; such 
as of God, of death, and of men acting in immediate relations 
to God. Dr. Todd’s theory is, therefore, altogether erroneous, 
and would Jead to nearly a universal misconstruction of the 
symbolic prophecies. So far from being true, it is to be taken 
for granted that all symbols denote agents, objects, or events 
that differ from themselves, and are of an analogous kind, 
except when it can be shown that there is nothing of an 
analogous nature that they can appropriately symbolize. But 
there is no such reason for interpreting the symbols of the 
first four trumpets as denoting agents and phenomena like 
themselves. There is an analogy between the natural world 
and the world of men. There is a striking resemblance 
between such extraordinary agents in the natural world as 
the symbols of those trumpets and the effects they pro- 
duced, and conquering and destroying armies invading a 
foreign empire, slaughtering its inhabitants, and wasting it 
with desolation. The law of symbols makes it imperative, 
therefore, to interpret them as denoting armies invading the 
Roman empire—the scene of the events foreshown by 
the prophecy—as extraordinary for their power, rapidity of 
movement, and the ruin with which they wasted the regions 
they overrun, as the symbols were by which they and the 
calamities which they inflicted were represented. The sym- 
bols of these trumpets confute, therefore, in place of confirm- 
ing Dr. Todd’s construction. Were his theory admitted, 
however, it would not follow that they denote events that are 
not to take place till the advent of Christ. Though it would 
be obvious that they are yet future, they would present no 
means for the conclusion that they were not long to precede 
his coming. 

In his construction of the symbols of the fifth trumpet, he 
departs from this theory, and holds that probably the locusts 
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denote “demons or infernal beings let loose upon the earth 
by the opening of the bottomless pit.” 


“To suppose the locusts to prefigure an army of evil spirits, whether 
employing the instrumentality of other beings or not, is evidently more 
consistent with the nature of the restraints described in the prophecy, 
implying, as they seem to do, a power in the locusts of distinguishing 
the sealed of God from the unsealed, of tormenting without killing, and 
of overspreading the country which is the scene of their ravages with- 
out injury to the trees and crops; all which are difficult to conceive 
possible in the case of an army composed of men, but present no 


difficulty, if we suppose the [prophecy to predict an invasion of evil 
spirits."—P. 145. 


This is, however, against the law of symbols. It were in- 
congruous to employ an organized body to represent a mere 
spirit. There is no analogy between a mere animal and a 
mere intelligence. Organized beings of one order, such as 
ferocious brutes, are employed to represent bodied men, of 
analogous powers and dispositions; and spiritual beings of 
one order, as angels, are employed to denote intelligent beings 


of another order, as men ; and a resemblance subsists between 
them that fits them for that representative office; but there is 
no such analogy between mere unintelligent insects and dis- 
embodied spirits. They present a contrast to each other, 
instead of a likeness. The locusts, therefore, must be taken 
to denote organized beings, and men, therefore, undoubtedly ; 
and the prediction had its fulfilment, we think, beyond all 
reasonable question, in the invasion and conquest of the 
Roman empire, and infliction of peculiar evils on the popu- 
lation by the Saracens, in the seventh and eighth centuries. 

Were Dr. Todd’s interpretation, however, admitted, it 
would contribute nothing to support his main proposition, 
that this and the other predictions of the prophecy are not to 
be accomplished till the time of Christ’s advent. If the 
agents denoted by the locusts are infernal spirits, the accom- 
plishment of the prediction is doubtless still future; but that 
would, of itself, present no certainty that it is not to precede 
Christ’s coming along period. Nor does his interpretation 
of the symbols of the sixth trampet—which he regards as 
denoting armies of men—yield any support to his theory that 
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their fulfilment is yet future, and is not to take place till near 
the time of Christ’s advent. He admits, indeed, that the first 
woe ends before the commencement of the second, and the 
second before the commencement of the third; and alleges 
nothing that shows that a very long time is not to intervene 
between the beginning of the second and its end. 

His interpretation of the tenth chapter is equally irrelevant 
to his argument. The announcement of the angel, indeed, 
“the time is not yet, but in the days of the voice of the fourth 
angel, when he shall begin to sound, and the mystery of God 
is finished,” shows that the events foreshown in that vision 
were to precede the seventh trumpet a considerable period ; 
and imply, therefore, that a long space was to intervene 
between the beginning of the sixth and the commencement 
of the seventh 

His view of the measuring of the temple, in the eleventh 
chapter, would contribute to his object were it correct; as 
he regards that act as indicating the restoration of the Israel- 
ites, and re-erection of the temple, which it is known from 
the prophecies of the Old Testament are to take place about 
the time of Christ’s coming. His construction, however, is 
altogether incorrect. He says of the prophet’s measurement 
of the temple: 


“This symbolical action imports the rebuilding and restoration of 
the temple, and its partial preservation from the profanation which the 
outer court and the holy city was to undergo from the Gentiles. This 
is evident from the parallel passages found in the prophetic writings of 
the Old Testament. 

“Thus it appears that the act of measuring the temple denotes its 
restoration to the worship of God, and to the offices of divine service ; 
and this seems strongly confirmed by the reason that is given to the 
apostle for the command to leave out the court which was without the 
temple, and to measure it not; namely, because it was given to the 
Gentiles, to be by them profaned, along with the holy city, and trodden 
under foot. 

“The testimony, therefore, which this prophecy, literally understood, 
has given us, is clearly this: that at the time predicted, Jerusalem shall 
be inhabited again and the temple rebuilt; that after this restoration 
the city shall be taken and sacked by the Gentiles, the outer court, also, 
of the temple seized upon and profaned, but the sanctuary itself, and a 
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remnant of them that worship therein, graciously preserved amidst the 
surrounding desolation. We are told, also, that the power of the 
Gentiles in the holy city shall be limited in duration to forty and two 
months, or, as the same period is elsewhere defined in Scripture, to 
twelve hundred and sixty days, or three years and a half.”—Pp. 163 
—165. 


He founds this interpretation on the theory that the lan- 
guage in which the symbols are described is the medium of 
the prediction, instead of the symbols themselves; or that the 
symbols, if the instrument of the prediction, denote objects 
and events precisely like themselves, instead of others of 
a different and analogous nature. After noticing the con- 
structions of other writers, he says: 


“Unless it can be shown, therefore, that the literal interpretation is 
inconsistent with religion, or with reason, or with some other text of 
Scripture, we are bound, I conceive, to receive the sacred prophecies of 
God in their plain and literal sense, not seeking to square them by our 
own narrow and bigoted preconceptions, but according to the apostolic 
precept, giving heed to the sure word of prophecy, as unto a light that 
shineth in a dark place, until the day dawn, and the day star arise in 
our hearts. 

“ We cannot, therefore, doubt that the literal sense of the prophecy 
before us speaks of Jerusalem as the scene of the events foretold. The 
measuring of the temple denotes, as we have seen, its restoration ; after 
which the holy city shall be encompassed with armies, and trodden 
under foot of the Gentiles forty and two months.”—Pp. 170, 171. 


But this is in every relation untenable. In the first place, 
it is an error to regard the measuring of the city as a symbol 
of “its restoration to the worship of God.” The object of 
measuring it was to ascertain its dimensions, not to determine 
whether it was appropriated to God’s worship. It was .as his 
temple that it was measured, not simply as a pattern of an 
edifice that was to be consecrated to him. And as it was 
measured as a symbol, and the act itself of measuring it was 
symbolic, it denotes not a material temple, but some analogous 
place or places and institutions for the worship of God, and 
those of the church, therefore, as instituted by the Redeemer ; 
and its measurement an analogous determination of the cha- 
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racteristics of those places and institutions. It indicates the 
existence, therefore, not of the Israelitish temple at the time 
of the predicted action, but of the Christian church, and an 
inquisition into its order, characteristics, and officers, by 
persons who are represented by the prophet, and it had its 
accomplishment in the Reformation of the sixteenth century. 

In the next place, it is against the law of symbols, by which, 
as we have already shown, they are to be taken as repre- 
senting objects and events of a different, instead of the same 
nature as themselves, unless such a construction is incon- 
gruous. But there is no such obstacle, in this instance, to 
their exposition by that law. The temple may be considered 
as symbolizing an organized body of human beings; those 
who conduct the worship of the temple, as denoting those 
who conduct the worship of that organized body; and the 
holy city in which the temple stood, as representing the local 
scene in which that body is stationed ; and the other symbols of 
the vision, as answering to the corresponding things of the 
Christian church. There is a clear and striking analogy 
between the two; and the principle of symbolization, as it is 
exemplified in the numerous interpretations given by the 
Spirit of inspiration in Ezekiel, Daniel, Zechariah, and John, 
renders the construction of the vision by that law imperative. 
Nothing but an express revelation would justify a departure 
from it. 

Dr. Todd has thus wholly misconceived the import of the 
vision. It has no reference whatever to the restoration of the 
Israelites and the rebuilding of their temple, and presents no 
ground therefore for his conclusion that its accomplishment is 
not to take place till the coming of Christ. 

He refers the vision of the two witnesses also, to which he 
devotes his fifth Lecture, to the Israelites ; supposes the events 
it foreshows are to take place after their restoration, and 
thence holds that their period is not only future, but is to be 
near that of Christ’s advent. We concur with him entirely 
in the rejection of the views of the vision entertained by 
expositors generally, who regard it as having already had its 
accomplishment in the history of the Protestants of Germany, 
the Waldenses, or the churches of France. He alleges 
objections to their constructions that are unanswerable, and 
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there are others, founded on the laws of symbolization, that 
are still more decisive. We agree with him fully also in 
regarding the events which it denotes as still future. His 
construction is, nevertheless, undoubtedly altogether mis- 
taken, as they are Gentile churches and ministers who are 
represented by the witnesses, not Israelites ; and Europe is to 
be the scene of their testimony, slaughter, and resurrection, 
not Palestine. For first, there is no reason whatever for 
referring the vision to the Israelites. The ground on which 
Dr. Todd applies it to them is the immediate connexion of 
the prediction respecting them with the vision of the temple 
and holy city, which he regards as standing for the literal 
Jerusalem and temple; and the explanatory statement that 
the witnesses are to be exposed in the street of the great 
city, spiritually called Sodom and Egypt, where their Lord 
was crucified. But as he is wholly in error in that, as we 
have shown, so he is in like manner mistaken in this. Instead 
of referring it to Jerusalem and the Israelites, the fact that 
that related to the Christian church renders it necessary to 
interpret this of that church also. But secondly, that it 
represents the Christian church is apparent from the fact that 
the witnesses are explained in the prophecy as denoting the 
same persons as the two olive-trees and the two candlesticks, 
standing before the God of the earth; the first of which is 
interpreted in Zechariah as denoting anointed ones, or persons 
consecrated to a sacred office, and the ministers of the church 
therefore ; and the others are explained by Christ as symbols 
of churches. They denote Christian teachers and churches, 
therefore, undoubtedly. Dr. Todd thinks, indeed, that the 
fact that candlesticks are used in another vision to signify 
churches, is no proof that the explanatory declaration in this 
prophecy that these witnesses are the two olive-trees and two 
candlesticks that stand before the God of the earth, means 
that they signify the same orders or classes of persons as are 
denoted by olive-trees and candlesticks when used as symbols. 
But that is undoubtedly an error. If that is not the meaning, 
the explanation is not only not an explanation of their import, 
but has no intelligible meaning whatever. As there are no 
two olive-trees and two candlesticks mentioned in the Scrip- 
tures as standing before the Jehovah of the whole earth but 
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those of Zechariah, and there is no interpretation given of 
their meaning as symbols, but that which exhibits the trees as 
denoting those who fill the sacred office, and the candlesticks 
as those who constitute Christian churches ; the declaration 
that the two witnesses are the two olive-trees and two candle- 
sticks that stand before God, must necessarily be taken as 
meaning that they fill the same symbolic office, or denote the 
same persons, or persons in the same relation to God and one 
another. We know nothing of any other two olive-trees and 
two candlesticks standing in the place where God was wor- 
shipped which can be supposed to be denoted. 

Thirdly, his construction is confuted also by the considera- 
tion that the witnesses are to be put to death by the wild beast, 
the scene of whose agency is the ten kingdoms of the western 
Roman empire, where the apostate hierarchies of those king- 
doms, denoted by great Babylon, reign. 

And finally, that the witnesses are symbols of Gentile 
teachers and churches, not of Israelitish, is shown by the 
period through which they are to utter their testimony. 
Twelve hundred and sixty days, by the laws of the prophecy, 
denote twelve hundred and sixty years, not twelve hundred 
and sixty days merely. It were without any reason, and 
against the principles on which symbols are used, to treat the 
representative period as the symbol of itself. Dr. Todd 
might as well interpret the beast that slays the witnesses, or 
the woman borne by it, as denoting agents precisely like 
themselves. As the period, then, through which they are to 
fill their office as witnesses, embraces a series of centuries, 
they represent a succession of persons of the Gentile church, 
and not Israelites of the time of their national restoration. 
This prophecy confutes therefore, instead of supporting Dr. 
Todd’s theory, that the events foretold in the Apocalypse are 
altogether future. The period of the wild beast, the witnesses, 
and the great city, is nearly passed, instead of being future. 

He devotes his sixth and last Lecture to the twelfth and 
thirteenth chapters, of which he also exhibits the Israelites as 
the principal subject ; interpreting the woman, the man-child, 
and those who are persecuted by the wild beast, as represent- 
ing that people, and treating the dragon, the ten-horned beast, 
and the beast of two horns, as denoting Gentile powers that 
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are to rise at.a-period yet future. He, however, offers no 
decisive proofs of his construction, and even admits that it is 
embarrassed with difficulties and unsatisfactory. The only 
consideration he alleges to sustain it, is the fact that in 
the ancient prophets the Israelitish nation is sometimes, by a 
metaphor, exhibited as a woman. But that is no more a proof 
that the woman beheld in the sky and clothed with the sun, is 
the symbol of the Israelites, than it is that she is the symbol of 
ancient Babylon ; as that city is also exhibited in the prophe- 
cies of her destruction as a woman and a queen ;.or than that 
she is the representative of the apostate ecclesiastics sup- 
ported by the civil rulers, for they also are represented by a 
woman, the mother of harlots and abominations. | Is it not 
singular that these objections to his construction did not 
occur to Dr. Todd? 

But his theory is overthrown by the fact that the dragon 
by which the woman was persecuted, represents a power that 
was in existence at the period of the vision. Of the seven 
heads of the beast, which denote the same power as the heads 
of the dragon, five, the prophet represents, had already fallen, 
and the sixth then was. There was one only, the seventh, 
denoting, doubtless, the false Christian dynasty of which Con- 
stantine was the first—that was then future. The dragon, 
woman, and man-child, therefore, denote agents that were in 
existence many ages ago, not that are to come into being at a 
period that is still future. This is demonstrated also by the 
fact that the woman was to continue in the wilderness twelve 
hundred and sixty years, and the beast persecute the saints 
through the same period. The twelve hundred and sixty 
days and forty-two months are no more to be interpreted as 
symbolizing those mere periods, than the woman, dragon, and 
wild beast, are to be treated as representing agents like them- 
selves. 

That the dragon and beast must be interpreted of the civil 
rulers of the Roman empire, and from a date long anterior to 
the time of the yision, down to the period of Christ’s coming, 
is manifest also from the prophecy of Daniel, in which the 
fourth great beast is exhibited as symbolizing the rulers of the 
empire that was to succeed that of the Greeks, and continue 
to Christ’s advent, and that is indisputably the Roman. 
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The whole series of arguments by which Dr. Todd endea- 
vors to prove that the events foreshown in the Apocalypse 
are still future, and respect chiefly the Israelitish nation, are 
thus overthrown. Never was there an hypothesis erected on 
more fanciful grounds—never was there a scheme of inter- 
pretation confuted on more unanswerable evidence. It has 
nothing but mere conjecture for its basis. It has no confirm- 
ation from the occurrences of more than seventeen centuries 
that have followed the vision, for it refers its verification alto- 
gether to a period still future. It is against the principles of 
symbolization, and can never by any process be demonstrated 
or made probable. It is confuted by the announcement made 
to the prophet by a voice from heaven, that the great series 
of events to be revealed to him was soon to begin to come to 
pass. And finally, its groundlessness and error is made indis- 
putable by the fact that the construction of the prophecy by 
the laws we have applied to it is proved to be true by the 
occurrence of the vast and momentous series of events from 
the date of the visions to the present time that are required 
by that solution. The verification of the first six seals, the 
first six trumpets, the first five vials, and the predictions of 
the tenth, eleventh, and thirteenth chapters, is as minute, as 
exact, and as indisputable, as the accomplishment is of the 
verbal predictions of the ancient prophets of the overthrow of 
Nineveh, Babylon, and Tyre; the Babylonian, Persian, and 
Greek empires; or Christ’s prophecy of the capture and deso- 
lation of Jerusalem ; and to deny that those events are the 
verification of the Apocalypse is as unreasonable, as it were 
to deny that the others are the fulfilment of the predictions 
respecting those cities and empires. The numerous individu- 
als that have appeared on the theatre in which the prophecy 
is to be fulfilled, the extraordinary combinations in which 
they have been united, the novel and wonderful agencies they 
have exerted, and the consequences that have followed their 
acts, that are in exact accordance with the representation by 
the symbols, interpreted by their proper laws, wholly tran- 
scend the power of enumeration, and together constitute a 
proof of the truth of that explication so vast and august as to 
render its rejection impossible to any who investigate it ade- 
quately and judge it with candor. Had Dr. Todd com- 
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menced the study of the subject by an inquiry into the laws 
of symbolization, as they are exhibited in the interpretations 
given in the prophecies themselves, employed them in his 
explication of the visions, and traced the concurrence of the 
results to which they lead with the agents and events of his- 
tory, from the time of the revelation down to the present 
period, we doubt not he would have been borne irresistibly 
to the same conclusion. The total misconstruction of the 
visions into which he has run by pursuing the opposite plan 
bespeaks, in a most emphatic manner, the necessity of restudy- 
ing the work, and taking the interpretations that are given 
in the prophecies themselves as revealing the principle on 
which the others are employed, and making it the law also of 
their explication. 





Art. VI.—Tue Pauaces or Nineven anp Persepouis RE- 
storep; An Essay on Ancient Assyrian and Persian 
Architecture. By James Fergusson, Esq. London: John 
Murray. 185]. 


Tue author’s object in this volume is to show what the ex- 
ternal form, the decorations, and the uses were of the ancient 
palaces of Assyria and Persia, the ruins of which still subsist 
and have lately been explored, especially at Persepolis, Khor- 
sarbad, and Kuyunjick ; and the means which he adduces to 
determine them are far more probable and ample than we 
should have expected. They are principally the remains at 
Persepolis, the sculptured tomb of Darius, which presents the 
elevation or front of a palace, with the platform that served 
as the roof, and buildings that still exist in Assyria, Persia, 
and India, of the same form and decorations. By combining 
these elements, Mr. Fergusson has made out the figure of 
several of the principal edifices with at least a high apparent 
probability, and exhibits them as graceful and magnificent in 
their proportions, gorgeous in the beauty of their ornaments, 
and suited to the objects for which they were designed. It 
seemed doubtful from Mr. Layard’s investigations at Nimroud, 
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whether the edifices of that city were wholly open to the sky 
or roofed ; and if roofed, by what arrangement the apartments 
were lighted. It is shown very satisfactorily by Mr. Fergus- 
son that they were roofed by a platform sustained on pillars, 
at the height of a second story above the first, with open 
spaces between the exterior pillars resting on the walls, 
through which light was admitted, and, there being no ceiling 
to the first story, descended to the pavement. We transcribe 
a few passages of his description of the site and ruins of Per- 
sepolis erected by Darius and Xerxes, and situated directly 
east of the head of the Persian Gulf, at the distance of five 
degrees. 


“ Excepting, perhaps, the contemporary edifices on the Acropolis at 
Athens, few buildings were ever better placed for architectural effect 
than those whose ruins now form all that remains of what Diodorus 
calls the richest of cities under the sun; nor would it be easy to find a 
more favorable site anywhere, for they stand on the verge of one of the 
richest plains of Persia, surrounded on all sides by lofty mountains whose 
rugged masses rise from the verdant plain like islands from the ocean. 

“At the foot of one of them that projects somewhat beyond the line 
of the range into the plain, a lofty terrace is raised of the most massive 
and cyclopean masonry, on which are grouped the various edifices now 
known as the Takht of Jemsheed, or the palaces and temples of Perse- 
polis, the principal one being placed near the centre, and, when perfect, 
rising at least one hundred feet above the terrace on whose verge it 
stands, forming a stylobate to it of about forty feet in height. Imme- 
diately behind the ruins rises the sacred mountain, containing some at 
least of the tombs of those who erected the buildings on the platform 
below, and with its dense and rugged outline forms a singularly happy 
background to the palaces. For as these, when perfect, were probably 
rich in color and in gilding, the dark rock must have supplied the con- 
trast that neither the sky nor the verdure could have given to bring out 
the brilliancy of their architecture. 

“ At the spot where Persepolis stands, the valley is a perfectly flat 
plain, ten or twelve miles in width, down the centre of which flows the 
Araxes or Kur, a considerable stream now called the Bund Emir, or 
Bendamir. Immediately in front of Persepolis the valley widens, or 
rather opens into another of considerable dimensions, but not watered 
by any stream. Looking up the valley to the right of the spectator 
standing among the ruins, the flatness of the plain is broken by three 
singular rocky hills, perfectly isolated from the rest ; and so fantastic in 
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their shapes, that modern Persian writers have peopled them with gins 
and deevs, whose petrified castles they conceive them to be. To the 
left the plain is almost unbounded, and the eye follows the line of the 
Araxes till it loses itself in the salt lake of Bachtegan, at a distance of 
about forty English miles. 

“ When Persepolis was a city, there can be little doubt that the plain 
of Marvdasht, with its delightful climate, its fertile soil, and abundance 
of water, was cultivated like a garden. Now its desolation surpasses 
that of the city, and the traveller who goes there unprovided with sup- 
plies, may be forced to leave, because the villages can hardly furnish the 
means of life for him and his followers. 

“Tf tradition could be trusted, Persepolis was, in ancient times, sur- 
rounded by a triple wall; no trace, however, of such a fortification now 
exists, in front at least of the terrace on which her sacred edifices stand. 
On the hill behind, a wall of circumvallation has been traced, thus, with 
the terrace wall, inclosing the temples and tombs that stood on or near 
the platform ; but on the plain in front, there is neither a line of founda- 
tion that could be supposed to mark a city wall, nor even one of those 
mounds which almost invariably mark the site of ancient cities. The 
plain here is as smooth and as level as in any other part; and it is very 
difficult to believe that buildings of any size and importance could have 
existed here, and left so little trace behind them. 

“ The platform extends north and south nearly 1,500 feet, or more than 
a quarter of a mile ; east and west it varies from 800 to 900 feet. The 
whole, however, is not one level surface, but is divided into three great 
terraces ; that to the south being the smallest and lowest, rising only 
twenty or twenty-three feet from the plain, and its greatest breadth does 
not exceed 170 or 180 feet. In the centre is the great platform mea- 
suring 770 feet north and south, and near 900 feet east and west, and 
rising 44 or 45 feet above the level of the plain. To the north of this 
is the third terrace extending north and south about 550 feet, but of 
very irregular breadth, as the hill projects considerably upon it on the 
eastern side. It is about ten feet lower than the central terrace, or in 
other words rises thirty-five feet from the plain. 

“There are no buildings whatever on the southern terrace, and only 
a stair cut in the rock leading to the rear of the palace of Xerxes, and 
the remains of a corresponding one at the opposite angle of that palace ; 
the latter, however, having been a structural erection. On the northern 
terrace there is only one important building, the Propyleum of Xerxes, 
and the remains apparently of a similar building about 400 feet to the 
eastward of this. 

“ All the principal buildings, therefore, are situated on the great cen- 
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tral platform, but at various levels. The great hall of 100 columns, for 
instance, is on the level of the northern terrace. The great hall of 
Xerxes, usually called the Chehil Minar, 10 feet higher, or 55 feet above 
the plain. The highest level, however, is that of the floor of the palace 
of Darius, which is 59 or 60 feet above the plain. This, however, is 
owing to its being placed on a stylobate 15 feet high, so that the build- 
ing generally may be said to sustain the same level as the great hall. 

“Though the southern terrace supports no buildings it is remarkable 
for an important inscription of Darius built into its supporting wall, 
proving at least that this is a part of the original work of the founder ; 
and I cannot divest myself of the idea that the entrance was originally 
on this side. If it were not, why were these great inscriptions placed 
here instead of the front, under the western portico of the great hall? 
But what is of more importance is that the palace of Darius alone, of all 
the buildings on the platform, faces the south. Had the entrance been 
always where it now is, nothing could be more anomalous and awkward 
than the position and orientation of this building. With the entrance to 
the southward its peculiarities are all explained. Indeed my impression 
is that the north terrace is wholly an addition by Xerxes to the work of 
his father. 

“Tn describing the edifices situated on the great platform of Perse- 
polis, it will be found more convenient and intelligible to take them 
according to some classification, in preference to describing them as they 
occur to the visitor ascending the great stairs. They possess a pecu- 
liarity which enables us to classify them as easily as we do Greek 
temples into distyle, tetrastyle, hexastyle, &c., from the number of 
pillars which form the porticoes at one or both ends ; for the Persepolitan 
buildings have all of them square halls, in which four, sixteen, thirty-six, 
or some such number of columns are symmetrically arranged. 

“ Before, however, speaking of the edifices themselves, it is necessary 
to say a few words regarding the stairs that lead to them, which are as 
remarkable as any of the architectural features of Persepolis, and pecu- 
liar to the place. It is more than probable that the Persians derived 
this feature from the Assyrians, who, as they always placed their palaces 
on artificial terraces like this one, probably bestowed considerable care 
on the decoration of the approaches to them : all their stairs, however, 
have perished, at least in so far as we yet know, and we are only left to 
infer what they were from what we find here. 

“Of the Persepolitan examples, the finest, in scale at least, is the one 
leading from the plain to the northern terrace ; it consists of two double 
flights, the steps being twenty-two feet wide, and rising only about three 
and a half inches, while the tread is nearly fifteen inches; the ascent 
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being thus so easy that persons on horseback ascend and descend without 
difficulty. The materials, however, with which it is executed are even 
more colossal than the scale on which it is designed ; four, five, and even 
six steps being cut out of one slab of marble, and the perpendicular 
walls built of immense blocks, not symmetrically arranged, but like the 
rest of the terrace walls, of a bold cyclopean kind of masonry, which, for 
such a purpose, has a far grander effect than more polished or more 
evenly jointed work.”—Pp. 89-101. 


It is difficult adequately to conceive the vastness and gran- 
deur of this structure. As the height to be ascended to reach 
the level of this terrace was thirty-five feet, and the passen- 
ger was to mount four steps and advance forward five feet 
to gain one in the ascent, he must have gone forward, in 
mounting the first flight which carried him half way up, 
eighty-eight feet and three quarters. The broad stair at the 
top must be, at least, equal in width to the stairway, or 
twenty-two feet; and as there must be as broad a space at 
the foot of the flight, the whole length of a flight must be at 
least one hundred and thirty-tWo feet and nine inches ; and 


probably one hundred and thirty-five feet. And as the other 
flight, running in the opposite direction, was of the same 
length, the whole must have occupied two hundred and sixty- 
five to two hundred and seventy feet of the terrace wall. 


“Near the north-eastern angle of the palace of Xerxes, is another 
stair designed on precisely the same plan as this great one, except that 
it projects wholly from the wall, instead of being let into it, and is 
covered in every part with sculpture. The more usual arrangement, 
however, of Persepolitan stairs, is that of two flights facing one another, 
and approaching laterally to a central object.”—Pp. 100, 101. 

“To the spectator who ascends the great flight of steps that leads 
from the plain to the platform, the first objects that present themselves 
are immediately in front the colossal remains of the Propyleum of 
Xerxes, consisting of four great masses of masonry with sculptured bulls 
attached to them, and two pillars out of the four that once supported its 
roof; beyond them is seen the stair-formed stylobate of the great hall, 
with its sculptured front, and on it the fifteen that remain of the seventy- 
two pillars that once supported its roof; through them, again, are seen 
the few remains that exist of the palaces of Darius and Xerxes, and on 
the extreme left those of the hall of a hundred columns. Imperfect and 
fragmentary as these are, they suffice to enable us to restore, with tole- 
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rable certainty, all the buildings of which these remains once formed a 
part, and to estimate almost exactly what this platform sustained when 
Alexander visited the spot after the overthrow of the dynasty that built 
them. If any uncertainty still attaches to the subject, it is not because 
there are not sufficient materials for a perfect restoration, but because 
they have been so imperfectly examined, or so carelessly represented, 
that one who has never been over the spot has the greatest possible 
difficulty in ascertaining the real form of the ruins that now exist. 

“The first building which I shall attempt to describe is the Propy- 
leum of Xerxes, not only because it is the principal one of the first class, 
or distyle halls of Persepolis, but because it is the first that meets one 
on ascending the platform. That it was erected by Xerxes is undoubted, 
in consequence of the inscription repeated in three languages on each of 
the four piers that remain, or twelve times in all. This I quote entire, - 
as it is not only a fair specimen of the Persepolitan inscriptions in gene- 
ral, but also because it contains more architectural information than any 
of the others. It runs thus: 

“*The great God Auramazda—Ormazd—he it is who has given 
(made) this world ; who has given mankind, who has given life to man- 
kind, who has made Xerxes king} both king of the people, and lawgiver 
of the people. I am Xerxes the king, the great king, the king of kings, 
the king of the many-peopled countries, the supporter also of the great 
world, the son of King Darius the Achemenian. Xerxes the king 
says: By the grace of Ormazd, I have made this gate of entrance (or 
this public portal). There is many another nobler work besides in this 
Persepolis, which I have executed, and which my father has executed. 
Whatsoever noble works are to be seen, we have executed all of them 
by the grace of Ormazd. Xerxes, the king, says: May Ormazd protect 
me and my empire. Both that which has been executed by me, and 
that which has been executed by my father, may Ormazd protect it.’ 

“ Xerxes thus speaks of his own works and those of his father as the 
only ones existing in Persepolis; thus confirming the conclusion which 
is forced on us by the examination of the ruins themselves, that Darius 
was the original founder of the place. 

“The Propyleum stands at the distance of forty-five feet from the 
head of the stairs, and symmetrically with the centre of it; but it is not 
in the centre of the great hall, nor nearly so, which leads me to suspect 
it was built first, and when the great hall was designed on a smaller 
scale than was afterwards adopted. 

“The principal remains now found of this building are four great 
piers of the eastern and western portals. They are nearly alike in size, 
being twenty or twenty-one feet east and west, on their inner faces, and 
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six feet thick. On the back of each are two spurs, evidently the com- 
mencement of some connecting walls ; indeed, the foundation of these 
walls can be traced some way on each side, and to the south, the founda- 
tion of one jamb of a third portal can still be tr&ced, thus leaving no 
doubt that this was a square hall with three portals at least. 

“ The internal dimensions of this hall are considerable, being eighty- 
two feet each way; and the roof was supported by four pillars, two of 
which are still standing, placed in a square in the centre, equidistant 
from each other, or about twenty-seven feet from centre to centre, and 
the same distance from the surrounding walls. These pillars are each 
forty-six feet nine inches in height, and of the same order as those of 
the great hall. 

“That these pillars supported the roof does not, I think, admit of a 
doubt; they are placed precisely as they should be for such a purpose, 
and I know of no instance in the whole world of pillars so placed being 
used for any other purpose. Though how they did so is not easily 
determinable. Could we ascertain the height of the portals, we might, 
perhaps, settle this question; but as their ruins do not exceed thirty 
feet in height, it will be only by a more critical examination of the pil- 
lars themselves that it will be determined. 

“The most remarkable ornaments to this edifice are the four colossal 
bulls that adorn its portals. Those next the stairs, or facing the west, 
are merely bulls, without any of the symbolical adjuncts which usually 
accompany such representations in this country. They stand on a base- 
ment, about five feet in height, which projects to about the same extent 
beyond the piers, and is of the same breadth as they are; above this 
they stand—the two are nearly similar—in height about fifteen feet. 
Their dimensions are, therefore, gigantic; but their grandeur of expres- 
sion does not so much depend on this as on the powerful development 
of force, which the Assyrian and Persian artists knew so well how to 
impart to animal forms. There is a massiveness in the muscular deve- 
lopment, and a rugged solidity about the joints, which give to their 
animals the character of gigantic force, unmatched, so far as I know, in 
animal sculpture, but analogous to what the Greeks attained in the 
human form in their representations of Hercules. 

“The other two, looking towards the mountain, are similar to these 
in the form and expression of their bodies and limbs; but they have 
human heads (now defaced), surmounted by the horned tiara, so familiar 
to us from the Assyrian examples; and like them their throats are 
clothed with feathers, and their backs surmounted by an enormous pair 
of wings, which have this peculiarity, that the great feathers turn 
upward with a bold and graceful curve ; whereas, in the Assyrian exam- 
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ples, they lie flat backwards, like an eagle’s. These, however, are mere 
differences of details, for in every essential respect these winged bulls 
are the same as those found at Nimroud and Khorsabad ; thus pointing 
to a closer connexi between the arts and.religion of the two people 
than from other circumstances we should be led to expect.”—Pp. 104 
-108. 


After describing the remains of several other distyle halls 
of much the same form, he expresses the belief that they were 
halls of justice, or places of assembly at the entrances of the 
palaces. 


“In the inscription above quoted the building is called ‘duwarthim, 
which means door, or gate. Still it is not a gateway or entrance, in 
the usual sense of the word, but is rather a justice hall, or place of 
assembly, near the entrance or gate of the palace. I have, for instance, 
no hesitation in identifying this building with the gate which plays so 
important a part in the story of Esther, under the reign of the very 
king who built this one—the gate in which Mordecai sat when he over- 
heard the conspirators, and in which Haman sat, when he refused to 
bow to him—where Mordecai could not enter, when clothed in sack- 
cloth—the Vizierial seat of judgment, or that where one of the prin- 
cipal officers of the palace sat to transact business, hear causes, or 
receive homage. Frequently, throughout the Bible, the word gate is 
used in the same sense as in Ruth iv. 1, where judgment is given on 
the subject of Ruth’s marriage; and in Genesis xxiii, 10-18, where 
Abraham buys a field in the gate. 

“If this surmise is correct, the arrangement of this building is easily 
understood. In the great Propyleum, for instance, the judgment-seat 
would be against the north wall, and there would be no door-way there. 
The southern entrance would be the judge’s, whether he was the vizier, 
or the king, if he ever sat in judgment here; but the crowd, whether 
coming to demand justice or to pay their respects, would pass in at the 
western and out at the eastern gate, which thus became the two prin- 
cipal ones.”—Pp, 112-118. 

Several distyle halls of this kind still exist in India, and are 
among the oldest architectural forms of that country. 

“The palace of Darius, though one of the smallest, is certainly one of 
the most interesting buildings on the platform of Persepolis, from its 
being, in all probability, the first erected here; and besides, being the 
only building we know of erected by that monarch, either here or else- 
where. That it was built by him we know, from the inscriptions on its 
walls, in which Darius himself states that he executed the work, which 
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is confirmed by an inscription of his son, Xerxes, wherein he, too, 
says that it was erected by his father. 

“The only part that is not of his age, is the western staircase, which 
was added by Artaxerxes, as the inscription on it proves, though why 
such an addition should have been made is Somewhat doubtful. The 
inscription seems to say, it was for his own convenience. 

“This building stands on a lofty stylobate, which elevates its floor to 
a higher level than that of any other in Persepolis. Its dimensions are 
132 feet 6 inches north and south, and 96 east and west. The plat- 
form is ascended by a double flight of steps on its southern face, these 
being part of the original design, and on the west by the stairs of Arta- 
xerxes, just mentioned. The centre of the building is occupied by a 
large square apartment, occupying, as near as may be, fifty feet each 
way. The floor of this apartment was, until recently, covered by a 
mass of rubbish, which prevented its disposition from being seen. On 
its being partially removed by Messrs. Flandin and Coste, they found 
there the bases of sixteen columns, symmetrically arranged, at equal 
distances, on the floor, and consequently ten feet apart from centre to, 
centre; but as they could not have been Jess than two feet in diameter, 
the intercolumniation would only have been eight feet. 

“The south wall of the room has one door in the centre, and four 
windows; the north wall two doors and three niches, corresponding 
with the windows opposite; they therefore are arranged symmetrically 
with the columns. The eastern wall, however, has only one door and 
three niches, and the western two doors, one, probably, an insertion by 
Artaxerxes, and two niches; the columns, therefore, stand in front of 
the openings, instead of between them; an awkwardness it is not easy 
to account for. 

“In the southern porch there are eight columns, spaced in an east 
and west direction, like those in the central apartment; but north and 
south the intercolumniation is nearly three feet greater, apparently to 
give a deeper shade, to protect the building from the southern sun. 

“On each side of this porch is a small apartment, into which open 
two doorways, on the jambs of which are sculptured two doryphores, 
or guards, bearing spears; the first having what appears to be a long 
shield before him; and as this representation is universal on all the 
jambs of all the lateral doors leading into the porches at Persepolis, 
there cannot be much doubt but that these apartments were guard 
chambers, which, indeed, we might almost assume, from their situation. 

“On both sides of the central hall are ranged several small apart- 
ments, apparently the dwelling rooms of the priests, if it was a temple 
—of the king or his attendants, if a palace. It is not very easy to 
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ascertain what was the form of those on the north, so little remains of 
even the foundations of their walls. They seem, however, to be larger, 
and more worthy of a royal occupant; though still, if a palace, it would 
be difficult to point out one anywhere so deficient in the accommo- 
dation requisite for the residence of a great king.”—-Pp. 115-119. 


It is scarcely credible that an edifice containing so few 
apartments can have been the dwelling of the monarch. 
Though the females of the royal household resided in a build- 
ing, or suite of buildings, by themselves, yet the king had a 
large train of officials and servants, who must have lodged in 
the palace. Where could they have been bestowed, in the 
few apartments that surrounded the hall of this edifice ? 


“The sculptures would seem to indicate a distinction from the guard 
chambers, as those on the jambs of the lateral doorways represent 
mythological subjects—of the king slaying chimeras and symbolical 
monsters, while the two doorways leading to the apartments behind 
are occupied by representations of the king, with two servants behind 
him carrying the chowrie, or fly chaser; and the southern entrance is 
-occupied by the king, followed by servants bearing the umbrella of 
‘state. All this would seem to indicate that the central and rear apart- 
ments were devoted to kingly state; the lateral ones to priestly mys- 
teries, perhaps chapels. 

“The two long apartments in the rear probably contained stairs, lead- 
ing to the roof, though there is no authority for this but their position 
and form, and the necessity of such a provision, for which there is 
scarcely room anywhere else. In this palace the thickness of the walls 
is not sufficient to admit of their being in them, as was probably the 
case in other and more important edifices. 

“The most remarkable feature of the front is, as usual, the stylobate, 
with its sculpture and double stairs. 

“The principal objects on the platform are the two great ants, each 
of one single block of black marble. Except inscriptions on them, they 
are, as in the other examples, perfectly plain and unadorned ; but at the 
back of them, at their summits, a set of inverted steps, or gradini, are 
eut, to receive the ends of the horizontal architrave, which stretched 
from one to the other, over the heads of the four intervening pillars ; 
thus giving us not only their height, but the form of their epistyle, 
which is important, in attempting to restore the palace. 

“Between these ante are seen the principal entrance, of the same 
form and style as all the doorways now found here, and four windows 
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two on each side, which are also of the Persepolitan type, found in 
every one of these palaces, with such slight modifications as can only 
be detected by the minutest scrutiny. Indeed, so favorite is this form, 
that when it is not wanted as a window, it is used as a niche, the back 
being blocked up by one large slab of stone. So far all is intelligible 
enough ; but here, as everywhere else in Persepolis, we are struck with 
a peculiarity most difficult to explain, which is the absence of walls, and 
of any trace of them, between the pilasters, windows, and pillars. It 
cannot be doubted that walls existed in the spaces between them, not 
only from their necessity, but because we find the side of the slab of the 
window, where it would be hid by such walls, always left rough, while 
the other three exposed sides are as invariably most carefully finished ; 
but the difficulty is to ascertain of what substance these walls were 
composed. The most obvious conjecture is that they were filled in with 
sun-dried bricks, like the walls of the Assyrians, and plastered and 
painted on the outside. If it were so, their disappearance would be 
easily accounted for, exposed as they have been for two thousand years 
to the rain and winds, on the bare surface of a rock, a position so totally 
different from that of Assyrian edifices, which, besides that the mass 
and number of their walls were such as enabled them at once to fill up 
the chambers they surrounded, were also wholly composed of sun-dried 
bricks, while here all the framework is of the most solid and durable 
materials: and it is just this that causes the difficulty, as it is almost 
impossible to conceive that men who could build all the essential parts 
of these edifices with such monolithic masses as to make their ruins 
look like so many Stonehenges, so massive are their parts, should have 
been content to fill in the interspaces with mud, plastered over. Yet if 
we assume that they used kiln-burnt bricks, what has become of them ? 

“Plastered they of course were, and also carefully painted, together 
with the stonework, some of which, if we may believe earlier travellers, 
still showed traces of color and gilding when they visited the spot, and 
as Baron Texier still restores it. 

“Tf, however, no other argument could be advanced in favor of their 
being painted, the fact now so incontrovertably established of all the 
Assyrian edifices having been so gorgeously colored, is quite sufficient 
to make it more than probable that the same was the case here. But 
not only then, but down to the present hour, the Persians build their 
principal mosques and palaces with walls composed of ill-burnt bricks, 
which they either plaster and paint, or ornament with glazed tiles of 
the most brilliant colors and elaborate patterns.” —Pp. 119-124, 


It is remarkable that the tomb of Darius, hewn in the rock 
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of the neighboring mountain, is in its porch a copy of this 
palace, and having a second story and roof, may be presumed 
to present the whole form and decoration of its front. 


“Tn attempting to restore the facade of this edifice, we are fortunately 
not left wholly to conjecture, for besides the remains in this spot, Darius 
has left us in his tomb cut in the rock what I believe to be an actual 
fac-simile of his palace. It is between three and four miles from this 
place, and is known to be his from the inscriptions that cover it, the 
upper one of which has been translated; the one between the 
pillars is unfortunately so much destroyed as to be nearly illegible.”— 
Pp. 124, 125. 


It consists of a pillared colonnade, or first story, in the 
centre of which is the entrance, and of a stage or platform 
nearly equal in height above, supporting a statue of the 
monarch offering homage. 


“ Below the colonnade the rock is smoothed to a considerable extent, 
perhaps to afford space for a picture on plaster, representing the stylo- 
bate, or some other decoration, and possibly to prevent access to the 
tomb. 

“ Above this is a copy of the tetrastyle portico, which I take to be a 
repetition of that of his palace, because, in the first place, the dimen- 
sions are identical, both as to the width (fifty feet) and the height of the 
columns, which is ascertained in the palace by the bed of the architrave 
cut in the ante, twenty feet. The same circumstance gives us the 
depth of the entablature, which is the same in both cases, and the form 
of it is very nearly so. 

So far we may proceed with safety, but above the portico on the 
tomb there is represented a curious stage, supported by two rows of 
figures, bearing it on their uplifted heads, and at each angle is carved 
one of the griffins which appear so often on the walls of the palaces. 
On this stage the king stands with a bent bow in his hand, worshipping 
the sun, whose image is seen carved above the fire altar that stands 
before him, while above his head hovers his ferouher, or disembodied 
spirit, a good genius or guardian angel, that generally in Assyrian as 
well as in Persian bassi relievi, accompanies the king when performing 
any important act.”—Pp. 125, 126. 


The stage, supported by human figures, and bearing above 
the image of the deity, was not improbably suggested by the 
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visions recorded by the Hebrew prophets of Jehovah, en- 
throned above a cerulean pavement, borne up by the wings of 
cherubim. Of these theophanies the Persian court had doubt- 
less been apprised by Daniel and others. 


“The question is, did this stage, or a similar one, stand on the roof 
of the palace? To my mind it admits of no doubt that it did, because 
finding so literal a translation of the portico below it, I caunot conceive 
why one part of this sculpture they should have copied so literally, and 
then indulged in such a vagary as this; for if it were not the actual 
representation of a stage on a housetop for an altar, what is it? or what 
would lead to such a form being invented ? 

“ A stronger argument, however, is derived from the central hall of 
the palace itself, for why place those sixteen columns unless to support 
such a stage as this? We have halls in Persepolis more than eighty 
feet square, and four pillars suffice to support their roofs; but here one 
fifty feet square has sixteen, and is indeed so choked with columns that 
it must have been almost useless for any purpose of state or habitation, 
and could not, I conceive, have been so crowded had it not been that it 
was built to support something more important than itself. It indeed 
was sacrificed for the sake of the altar it was built to sustain. 

“ Another and perhaps stronger argument is the extreme probability 
that such an erection should be found on the top of the house of Darius, 
because, from all we have learned of the worship and religion of the 
Persians, we know that their rites were not performed in temples or 
chambers, but that they worshipped the host of heaven in high places, 
on mountain-tops in the country, and on the tops of their houses in the 
city. The flat roof, however, of a dwelling is neither a dignified nor an 
appropriate place for such an altar, and the probability is that it would 
be raised by some means above the chance of defilement. 

“ Nothing, besides, can answer more correctly to the indications we 
have in the Bible ; as, for instance, when Hezekiah was endeavoring to 
eradicate this very Sabzean worship, he took away the horses that the 
kings of Judah had given to the sun, and burned the chariots of the 
sun with fire, and the altars that were on THE TOP OF THE CHAMBER Of 
Ahaz, which the kings of Judah had made; which shows that the 
housetop was the place where the host of heaven was worshipped. 
There are others quite similar, though this is the only one which men- 
tions that the royal altar was on the top of an upper chamber, as this 
is, not merely on the roof of the house itself. 

“ A few years ago it might have appeared strange to argue for such 
a literal copy ofa structural building being found in a rock-cut tomb. 
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ascertain what was the form of those on the north, so little remains of 
even the foundations of their walls. They seem, however, to be larger, 
and more worthy of a royal occupant; though still, if a palace, it would 
be difficult to point out one anywhere so deficient in the accommo- 
dation requisite for the residence of a great king.”—Pp. 115-119. 


It is scarcely credible that an edifice containing so few 
apartments can have been the dwelling of the monarch. 
Though the females of the royal household resided in a build- 
ing, or suite of buildings, by themselves, yet the king had a 
large train of officials and servants, who must have lodged in 
the palace. Where could they have been bestowed, in the 
few apartments that surrounded the hall of this edifice ? 


“The sculptures would seem to indicate a distinction from the guard 
chambers, as those on the jambs of the lateral doorways represent 
mythological subjects—of the king slaying chimeras and symbolical 
monsters, while the two doorways leading to the apartments behind 
are occupied by representations of the king, with two servants behind 
him carrying the chowrie, or fly chaser; and the southern entrance is 
occupied by the king, followed by servants bearing the umbrella of 
state. All this would seem to indicate that the central and rear apari- 
ments were devoted to kingly state; the lateral ones to priestly mys- 
teries, perhaps chapels. 

“The two long apartments in the rear probably contained stairs, lead- 
ing to the roof, though there is no authority for this but their position 
and form, and the necessity of such a provision, for which there is 
scarcely room anywhere else. In this palace the thickness of the walls 
is not sufficient to admit of their being in them, as was probably the 
case in other and fre important edifices. 

“The most remarkable feature of the front is, as usual, the stylobate, 
with its sculpture and double stairs. 

“The principal objects on the platform are the two great ante, each 
of one single block of black marble. Except inscriptions on them, they 
are, as in the other examples, perfectly plain and unadorned ; but at the 
back of them, at their summits, a set of inverted steps, or gradini, are 
cut, to receive the ends of the horizontal architrave, which stretched 
from one to the other, over the heads of the four intervening pillars; 
thus giving us not only their height, but the form of their epistyle, 
which is important, in attempting to restore the palace. 

“Between these ante are seen the principal entrance, of the same 
form and style as all the doorways now found here, and four windows 
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two on each side, which are also of the Persepolitan type, found in 
every one of these palaces, with such slight modifications as can only 
be detected by the minutest scrutiny. Indeed, so favorite is this form, 
that when it is not wanted as a window, it is used as a niche, the back 
being blocked up by one large slab of stone. So far all is intelligible 
enough ; but here, as everywhere else in Persepolis, we are struck with 
a peculiarity most difficult to explain, which is the absence of walls, and 
of any trace of them, between the pilasters, windows, and pillars. It 
cannot be doubted that walls existed in the spaces between them, not 
only from their necessity, but because we find the side of the slab of the 
window, where it would be hid by such walls, always left rough, while 
the other three exposed sides are as invariably most carefully finished ; 
but the difficulty is to ascertain of what substance these walls were 
composed. The most obvious conjecture is that they were filled in with 
sun-dried bricks, like the walls of the Assyrians, and plastered and 
painted on the outside. If it were so, their disappearance would be 
easily accounted for, exposed as they have been for two thousand years 
to the rain and winds, on the bare surface of a rock, a position so totally 
different from that of Assyrian edifices, which, besides that the mass 
and number of their walls were such as enabled them at once to fill up 
the chambers they surrounded, were also wholly composed of sun-dried 
bricks, while here all the framework is of the most solid and durable 
materials: and it is just this that causes the difficulty, as it is almost 
impossible to conceive that men who could build all the essential parts 
of these edifices with such monolithic masses as to make their ruins 
look like so many Stonehenges, so massive are their parts, should have 
been content to fill inthe interspaces with mud, plastered over. Yet if 
we assume that they used kiln-burnt bricks, what has become of them ? 

“Plastered they of course were, and also carefully painted, together 
with the stonework, some of which, if we may believe earlier travellers, 
still showed traces of color and gilding when they‘visited the spot, and 
as Baron Texier still restores it. 

“Tf, however, no other argument could be advanced in favor of their 
being painted, the fact now so incontrovertably established of all the 
Assyrian edifices having been so gorgeously colored, is quite sufficient 
to make it more than probable that the same was the case here. But 
not only then, but down to the present hour, the Persians build their 
principal mosques and palaces with walls composed of ill-burnt bricks, 
which they either plaster and paint, or ornament with glazed tiles of 
the most brilliant colors and elaborate patterns.”—Pp. 119-124. 


It is remarkable that the tomb of Darius, hewn in the rock 
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of the neighboring mountain, is in its porch a copy of this 
palace, and having a second story and roof, may be presumed 
to present the whole form and decoration of its front. 


“Tn attempting to restore the facade of this edifice, we are fortunately 
not left wholly to conjecture, for besides the remains in this spot, Darius 
has left us in his tomb cut in the rock what I believe to be an actual 
fac-simile of his palace. It is between three and four miles from this 
place, and is known to be his from the inscriptions that cover it, the 
upper one of which has been translated; the one between the 
pillars is unfortunately so much destroyed as to be nearly illegible”— 
Pp. 124, 125. 


It consists of a pillared colonnade, or first story, in the 
centre of which is the entrance, and of a stage or platform 
nearly equal in height above, supporting a statue of the 
monarch offering homage. » 


“ Below the colonnade the rock is smoothed to a considerable extent, 
perhaps to afford space for a picture on plaster, representing the stylo- 
bate, or some other decoration, and possibly to prevent access to the 
tomb. 

“ Above this is a copy of the tetrastyle portico, which I take to bea 
repetition of that of his palace, because, in the first place, the dimen 
sions are identical, both as to the width (fifty feet) and the height of the 
columns, which is ascertained in the palace by the bed of the architrave 
cut in the ante, twenty feet. The same circumstance gives us the 
depth of the entablature, which is the same in both cases, and the form 
of it is very nearly so. 

So far wé may proceed with safety, but above the portico on the 
tomb there is represented a curious stage, supported by two rows of 
figures, bearing it on their uplifted heads, and at each angle is carved 
one of the griffins which appear so often on the walls of the palaces. 
On this stage the king stands with a bent bow in his hand, worshipping 
the sun, whose image is seen carved above the fire altar that stands 
before him, while above his head hovers his ferouher, or disembodied 
spirit, a good genius or guardian angel, that generally in Assyrian a 
well as in Persian bassi relievi, accompanies the king when performing 
any important act.”—Pp. 125, 126. 


The stage, supported by human figures, and bearing above 
the image of the deity, was not improbably suggested by the 
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visions recorded by the Hebrew prophets of Jehovah, en- 
throned above a cerulean pavement, borne up by the wings of 
cherubim. Of these theophanies the Persian court had doubt- 
less been apprised by Daniel and others. 


“The question is, did this stage, or a similar one, stand on the roof 
of the palace? To my mind it admits of no doubt that it did, because 
finding so literal a translation of the portico below it, I cannot conceive 
why one part of this sculpture they should have copied so literally, and 
then indulged in such a vagary as this; for if it were not the actual 
representation of a stage on a housetop for an altar, what is it? or what 
would lead to such a form being invented ? 

“ A stronger argument, however, is derived from the central hall of 
the palace itself, for why place those sixteen columns unless to support 
such a stage as this? We have halls in Persepolis more than eighty 
feet square, and four pillars suffice to support their roofs; but here one 
fifty feet square has sixteen, and is indeed so choked with columns that 
it must have been almost useless for any purpose of state or habitation, 
and could not, I conceive, have been so crowded had it not been that it 
was built to support something more important than itself. It indeed 
was sacrificed for the sake of the altar it was built to sustain. 

“Another and perhaps stronger argument is the extreme probability 
that such an erection should be found on the top of the house of Darius, 
because, from all we have learned of the worship and religion of the 
Persians, we know that their rites were not performed in temples or 
chambers, but that they worshipped the host of heaven in high places, 
on mountain-tops in the country, and on the tops of their houses in the 
city: The flat roof, however, of a dwelling is neither a dignified nor an 
appropriate place for such an altar, and the probability is that it would 
be raised by some means above the chance of defilement. 

“Nothing, besides, can answer more correctly to the indications we 
have in the Bible ; as, for instance, when Hezekiah was endeavoring to 
eradicate this very Sabean worship, he took away the horses that the 
kings of Judah had given to the sun, and burned the chariots of the 
sun with fire, and the altars that were on THE TOP OF THE CHAMBER Of 
Ahaz, which the kings of Judah had made; which shows that the 
housetop was the place where the host of heaven was worshipped. 
There are others quite similar, though this is the only one which men- 
tions that the royal altar was on the top of an upper chamber, as this 
is, not merely on the roef of the house itself. 

“ A few years ago it might have appeared strange to argue for such 
a literal copy ofa structural building being found in a rock-cut tomb. 
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The recent discoveries, however, in Liycia have made us familiar with 
this peculiarity ; for all the tombs there that are cut in the rocks are 
literal transcripts, not only of stone, but of wooden edifices, and copied 
with such minute fidelity that the mortices of the wood, the pins that 
held it together, and all the carpentry fittings, are copied with a pre- 
cision of which it is difficult to understand the motive; and Lycia, it 
must be recollected, was then a Persian province, subject to this very 
king Darius ; and as he was, so far as we know, the first Persian king 
who carved himself a sepulchre out of the living rock, it is far from 
improbable that he should adopt the canons of this art as practised at 
that time by his own subjects in another part of his dominions. While 
they copied so literally their dwellings and storehouses, he copied his 
palace or his temple, whichever it may be determined that it was. 

“Nor is it difficult to understand how this fashion of stages on the 
roof arose ; for in ‘Persia most people sleep on the roof of their houses, 
and in some instances on stages like this, so as to catch the breeze and 
be freer from the annoyance of insects. Such stages are now common 
on Persian houses, and are seen in some of their palaces.”-—Pp. 126- 
129. 

“Of hexastyle edifices, Persepolis has two; one was known as the 
palace of Xerxes, a building on nearly the same relative scale as the 
palace of Darius; the other, which I have called the hall of Xerxes, 
is the pride and glory of Persepolis and of Persian architecture, being 
by far the noblest and most splendid specimen of their art that time 
has spared us, 

“The inscriptions on the former leave no doubt as to the fact of Xerxes 
having been the builder of it; and I think it nearly as certain that to 
him also we must ascribe the erection of the latter. For, in the first 
place, there is the inscription on the great sculptured staircase on its 
northern face, in which he takes credit for it, and does not mention his 
father as having any share in the work, as he does in the inscription on 
his father’s palace, and does not even allude to the other works of his 
father, as he does in the inscription on the propylea above quoted. 

“Though the palace is much smaller than the hall, its remains are 
much more complete. It consists of a hexastyle hall with a portico 
dipteral in antis. At the back of this portico there are two doorways 
leading into the great hall, neither of them being in the centre, but in 
the aisle next to each end ; between these two doors are three windows, 
and one beyond them each way. The hall itself is eighty-seven feet six 
inches square, and on its floor are found the marks of thirty-six columns, 
equidistant from each other as in the other buildings; here, however, 
the intercolumniation is twelve feet six inches from the centre of one 
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column to that of another. At the back of the hall, towards the south, 
there is in the centre one doorway which opens on a narrow terrace, 
from which two flights of steps lead down to the lower southern plat- 
form. Besides this door there are six windows in the wall, and as from 
its position no chamber could ever have existed on this side, the strong 
southern light there admitted must have been more than sufficient, 
taken in conjunction with those on the north, to have lighted up every 
corner of even this larger hall. 

“On each side of the hall is a range of apartments about thirty-five 
feet in width ; the principal one being on the centre of each side of the 
hall. These two are square, and their roofs were supported by four 
pillars each, arranged equidistantly, as in the distyle halls. Behind 
them, the space is cut up into three small chambers or cells. It is 
possible one or more of them—in that case the outer ones—may have 
contained the stairs leading to the roof; but the sculptures on the sides 
of the windows would seem to indicate that they were the private apart- 
ments, the dining-room indeed of the sovereign, or of the priests, if it 
was a temple. The space in front of the distyle does not appear to 
have been divided, but to have formed one room, thirty-four feet by 
twenty-two feet on each side. Beyond this, again, to the northward, 
are two apartments, which I take, from their position, to have been 
guard chambers. They, too, seem to have been cut up into small 
rooms by divisions, but to what extent is not quite clear. 

“The sculpture of this palace differs somewhat from that of those we 
have been examining, inasmuch as all the doorways leading into the 
great hall are adorned with the image of the king, followed by two 
attendants, one bearing the umbrella or fly-chaser—there being no 
mythical combats on the side entrances—but to make up for this want 
of variety, the windows to the sides are adorned by groups of dinner- 
bearing servants ; the difference being, perhaps, characteristic of the two 
kings. 

“The doryphores, or spear-bearing sentinels, however, still adorn the 
portals leading from the side apartments into the porch ; this being the 
invariable rule in all the palaces here. 

“The remains of a distyle hall exist in the front of this building, 
though a little on one side, and two staircases, one on the east and one 
on the west side of the terrace on which it stands, not arranged as usual 
in front of the stylobate, but so placed as to serve the same purpose of 
allowing the multitude to march across the front of the palace without 
interruption. So that taken altogether, this and the palace of Darius 
are the most complete buildings in Persepolis, and enable us to under- 
stand very completely all the arrangements of these edifices. 
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“T need scarcely add that this building must, like the tetrastyle halls, 
have supported a Talar, upper chamber or stage like that drawn on the 
tomb of Darius; and its internal arrangements indicate this as certainly 
as those of the smaller halls. 

“The great hall of Xerxes, or, as it is commonly called, the Chehil 
Minar, or hall of forty columns, as far as the pillars of the central hall 
are concerned, or those of the northern portico, differs in no respect from 
his palace, except in dimensions . . . 

“In the buildings previously described, except in the propylea, we 
have met only with traces of the foundations of columns, but not one 
pillar erect, nor scarcely even a base in situ ; but, on the other hand, the 
doorways, windows, and niches, together with the foundations of the 
walls, exist everywhere, so as to leave no doubt whatever either of their 
existence or position. Here, on the contrary, fifteen of the seventy-two 
columns are still standing, and the bases of almost all the rest are in 
situ ; but, on the other hand, no trace of the walls is found, or of any- 
thing belonging to them, except the foundations of two doorways behind 
the northern portico; and we look in vain for the colossal sculptured 
jambs, the windows, niches, and antz, which mark the site and reveal 
the form of the other edifices on the platform. 

“The first part of the difficulty may be easily explained in more ways 
than one; for the pillars of the palaces of Darius and Xerxes were so 
small, that supposing them to have been of stone, they could easily have 
been removed ; and we need only bear in mind that the city of Istakr 
flourished within a few miles of this spot for more than a thousand years 
after these palaces were deserted, and that it only requires half a dozen 
men with a few poles to remove the frustum of a column, two feet or 
two feet and a half in diameter, and probably only five or six feet in 
length ; but pillars sixty feet in height, and six feet in diameter, are by 
no means so easily dealt with. It requires considerable power to throw 
them down, and considerable mechanical skill to remove their frusta 
when on the ground; besides the first operation could not be performed 
without breaking the column to pieces, without the erection of scaffold- 
ing, and a greater expense and trouble than was worth while to obtain 
masses so unmanageable and unfit for any of the domestic purposes to 
which the smaller ones could be applied. It is probable, also, that the 

columns of the smaller palaces were of wood, and have consequently 
perished by natural decay. Be this as it may, we certainly have stone 
pillars in this hall, though of a form which betrays a wooden original. 
But if stone were used for those parts to a greater extent in the hall 
than in the palaces, it certainly was used to a far less extent in the walls 
that surrounded them. 
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“Of what then were the walls composed? My conviction is that 
they were built of mud bricks, and covered with glazed and ena- 
melled tiles. The thickness of the walls almost certainly proves the 
first part of the proposition, for a wall eighteen feet in thickness built 
of stone is an absurdity scarcely to be thought of; and even if of the 
imperfectly burnt brick of those days, one half that thickness would 
have more than sufficed. It is true we only certainly know from mea- 
surement that the wall behind the northern portico was of that thick- 
ness; but as the distance between the side porticoes and the central 
group is identical with that between it and this northern portico, the 
thickness of the wall must have been the same there as in front. With 
regard to the tiles, we have only analogy to rest upon; but as all the 
most, ornamental and expensive buildings in these parts have been 
so adorned from the time of the foundation of Nineveh to the present 
hour, we may presume that this building was so ornamented. 

“Whatever uncertainty there may exist regarding the walls of this 
building, there is, most fortunately, none in regard to the pillars that 
supported the roof. Fifteen of these are still standing, and in a suffi- 
ciently perfect state to show all their forms and dimensions. When 
Pietro del Valle visited these ruins in 1621, twenty-five columns were 
still on their bases. In the interval between that and 1787 ten had 
disappeared. Of the fifteen that still remain, the largest groups are 
those of the eastern and western porticoes, five existing in the one 
group and four in the other, while of the northern portico only one 
pillar is now standing, and of the thirty-six that once occupied the 
centre, five only remain ; a circumstance that would seem to indicate 
that they supported some heavier mass, which, in falling, ruined them, 
and bearing toward the eastward, bore down the greater number of 
them. 

“Be this as it may, as we still have some specimens of each, we are 
enabled to ascertain what their forms and varieties were, and we 
find they were of two orders and two varieties of each order; the 
eastern and western porticoes being of one order, plain shafts and circular 
bases and double bull capitals. The centre phalanx and the northern 
portico are also of one order, differing very considerably from that of the 
lateral porticoes, but identical with one another, except in as far as the 
base and perhaps the upper member of the capital are concerned. The 
pillars of the propylea are like these last. Those of the eastern and 
western porticoes consist of a circular base or plinth one foot in height 
and eight feet in diameter, on which is placed a member in form of 
an inverted lotus flower three feet two inches in height ; above this is a 
torus, fillet, dc., similar to those of the Ionic order, making, altogether, 
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a base five feet six inches in height. From this rises the shaft, com- 
posed of four blocks of marble, measuring together fifty-four feet ten 
inches in height, five feet four inches in diameter at the base, and taper- 
ing to four feet six inches at the summit. In all instances where stone 
pillars are found here they are fluted; in this instance, with fifty-two 
parallel flutes exactly similar in form to those of the Greek Ionic order, 
which this one so much resembles. The capital is composed of two 
demi-bulls, and measures seven feet in height by twelve feet two inches 
in its greatest breadth. The whole height therefore from the floor to 
the underside of the architrave is sixty-seven feet four inches, but to 
the hollow between the two bulls on which the transverse beam of the 
roof rested, three feet four inches less, making the height to the under 
side of that beam just sixty-four feet. 

“The columns of the eastern portico differ from those of the westem 
only in having bases somewhat richer in detail, and the capitals, instead 
of being double bulls, are double demi-griffins, of the usual grinning 
pattern common in Persepolis and all the older specimens of architec- 
ture in India. 

“The base of the columns of the northern portico is identical with 
those of the lateral porticoes in dimensions and general design, but 
somewhat less rich in detail. The shaft, too, is in every respect similar 
to the height of forty-one feet eight inches from the ground; the 
fluted shaft, however, terminates here, and is surmounted by a capital 
of a form peculiar to Persepolis, and perhaps Nineveh, sixteen feet six 
inches in height, making together a column nine feet two inches less in 
total height than those of the porticoes. The capital is composed of 
three distinct parts. The lower one, three feet nine inches in height, 
resembles very much the base, both in form and design. It is sepa- 
rated by the usual Ionic ornament familiarly known as the bead and 
reel, from the next, which has more of the bell form of the Roman 
Corinthian order. In this instance, however, the lotus is evidently 
the motive of the composition. Its summit is slightly rounded, 
and on it rests the third and tallest part of the capital, eight feet three 
inches, something in the form of a Maltese cross in horizontal section, 
fluted throughout and ornamented by four Ionic volutes in each face.”— 
Pp. 138-161. ; 

“There is only one other part of the building which requires notice 
—the Talar or stage on the roof, which, from the evidence of the inte- 
rior pillars, and the direct testimony of his tomb, I suggested must have 
existed on the top of the palace of Darius. The same internal evidence 
exists here to lead us to believe that the roof of the great hall supported 
some superstructure, or why that equal spacing throughout? Why 
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was not the central aisle wider? Why were not the columns thicker 
and higher, so as to admit of a clerestory, as in the great halls of 
Egypt with which the Persians were so familiar? It is, in short, almost 
impossible to understand an arrangement so unmeaning and so inartis- 
tic, if the hall were the principal part of the structure; but if it was 
subordinate, it becomes intelligible and appropriate. 

“One of the most remarkable features of this building are its dimen- 
sions. It is one of the largest edifices on a regular plan, if not the most 
extensive that had been erected at its time, or, indeed, up to the period 
of the great Christian cathedrals. The centre hall alone covered more 
than 40,000 square feet, or with its walls, 55,700. Its three porticoes 
add 42,500, and including the guard-rooms, 6,800, it makes a rectangle 
of about 300 feet by 350, or 105,000 square feet.”—P. 171. 


He de&cribes in a similar manner the remains of the south- 
western edifice, the hall of a hundred columns at Persepolis, 
and the ruins at Pasargade, erected by Cyrus, and presents 
new evidences of the probable accuracy of the views he has 
formed of the arrangements and uses of the several buildings. 
They were modelled in a measure, not improbably, after Solo- 
mon’s temple and palace, which were erected more than four 
hundred years before. He says— 


“The epoch at which the temple and other structures built by Solo- 
mon were erectéd, falls about halfway between that of the Median palace 
at Nimroud and that of Ninus at Khorsabad, and was not so far removed 
from that of the buildings at Persepolis but that, considering the immu- 
tability of forms in the East, they may fairly be considered as illustrating 
one another. It is true that Jerusalem is situated beyond the confines 
of Assyria, but the inhabitants were so closely allied in their habits and 
customs, that in a general view they may be considered as one people ; 
and the intercourse between them was so frequent and constant during 
the whole period of their histories, that it is difficult to overrate the 
influence the one must have had on the other. 

“Unfortunately no temple has yet been exhumed in Assyria in a 
sufficiently perfect state to throw any light on that built by Solomon; 
for the only edifice that can fairly be supposed to have been a temple 
is the platform and few fragments in the eastern angle of the Khorsabad 
mound ; but it is so completely ruined that it cannot be used for the 
purpose of illustration. 

“ At Persepolis, however, and Pasargadz, we meet with many points 
singularly illustrative of this most interesting building. The first is the 
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form of the substructure, which is as nearly as may be identical with the 
platform that supports the buildings at these places, especially at Pasar 
gadz, where the platform occupies the declivity of a hill, exactly as the 
platform of Solomon’s temple did, having one bold and broad face rising 
from the plain, and two lateral ones sloping back till they meet the level 
of the hill. The masonry, too, is singularly similar. 

“As the temple itself was, notwithstanding its richness, one of the 
smallest ever dedicated to the deity, we naturally turn to the smallest 
at Persepolis for illustration; but if we thus choose even the palace of 
Darius, it is too large, being tetrastyle in antis, or with four pillars in its 
portico, whereas that at Jerusalem had only two. The width, however, 
of the porch at the latter place was only thirty-two feet—twenty cubits 
—while that at Persepolis was fifty ; so that the intercolumniations were 
the same. And certainly no pillars exist anywhere so nearly resembling 
the celebrated Jachin and Boaz, as do those of the Persepoliffn order in 
the northern portico of the hall of Xerxes. Indeed, they are the only 
ones that render the chapiters of five cubits conceivable, and though 
they do not exactly correspond to those described in the Bible, they 
come so near that the restoration from them is by no means an impossi- 
bility. 

“ At each end of the porch there certainly were apartments at Jeru- 
salem corresponding in width with that of the cells that surrounded the 
temple on three sides, and which, consequently, were the counterparts 
of the guard chambers at Persepolis. The cells themselves have always 
been one of the most perplexing points of the temple at Jerusalem. 
They have puzzled every one till recent exploration brought to light 
those surrounding the inner room of the palace or temple of Darius; 
but they so exactly resemble them that there can now be little doubt of 
their actual existence and position. The squareness of the inner apart- 
ment is another characteristic of both styles being universal at Perse- 
polis, and strongly insisted upon both in the Bible and by Josephus and 
the Talmudists. The only part of the Jewish temple we miss at Perse- 
polis, is the outer temple or pronaos—the sanctuary—double the length 
of its width, which gave a more elongated shape to the former than to 
the latter building. It does not seem to have been required for the pur- 
poses for which the Persian edifices were erected ; they had no inner 
sanctum, or holy of holies, and, consequently, no pronaos for less sacred 
purposes.”——Pp. 218-221. 

“If we turn from the temple to the house of Solomon, we find that 
the buildings at Persepolis and Nineveh throw very considerable light 
on the arrangements of that place, and that it, on the other hand, affords 
so valuable a commentary on what we find in the East, that I shall 
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describe it somewhat at length, and strive to combine the information 
derived from the Bible with what we find in Josephus. 

“The principal edifice in the palace was the Basilica, or house of the 
forest of Lebanon, which, says Josephus, ‘he built to receive the people 
for hearing causes and determining suits, and made it capacious enough 
to receive a large body of men who might come together on judicial 
business.’ It was one hundred cubits long, fifty broad, and thirty high, 
supported, it is said, in the second verse of the description in the Bible, 
on four rows of cedar pillars; the next verse, however, enumerates the 
whole number of pillars as forty-five, fifteen in a row; a difficulty out of 
which Josephus does not help us. The biblical description goes on to 
say, and there were windows in three rows, and light against light in 
three ranks: and all the doors and posts were square with the windows, 
and light was against light in three ranks. It is by no means improba- 
ble that the spaces between one range of columns were walled up or 
divided by screens, or some such device; so that four ranges or sixty 
pillars supported the roof, but only three ranges or forty-five stood free 
on the floor, which would explain the apparent discrepancy in the text. 

“ What, however, principally interests us here, is to know that the 
roof of this great basilica was supported by rows of cedar pillars, about 
ten feet apart in the direction of the length of the hall, and fifteen apart 
in a lateral direction, if there were four rows, and eighteen apart if 
three ; in this respect strongly resembling most of those of Persepolis, 
and all those at Nineveh. 

“ Attached to this hall was a porch of pillars fifty cubits in length 
and thirty in breadth. The next building was ‘a porch of the throne 
where he might judge, even the porch of judgment, and it was covered 
with cedar from the one side of the floor to the other.’ Josephus calls 
it a temple, and says it was placed opposite the porch above described, 
and that in this temple was a splendid hall supported by strong pillars 
in which the king sat to administer justice. In these three buildings, it 
will at once be perceived, we have the exact counterpart of the groups 
at Persepolis ; first, an internal hall—like that of Xerxes—supported by 
pillars of wood or of stone; secondly, an external porch to that hall 
wider than its depth, because extending the whole length of the hall ; 
and, lastly, a detached temple or gate of judgment—a propyleum—of 
which the four centre pillars are always of stone at Persepolis, though it 
is probable that in most instances at that place, those of the halls were 
of wood like this at Jerusalem.”—Pp. 224-228. 


These are certainly remarkable coincidences, and indicate 
very decisively that the erections at Persepolis were copied 
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from those at Jerusalem, which preceded them several centu- 
ries, and of which Cyrus, Darius, and Xerxes undoubtedly had 
from the Jewish captives an accurate knowledge. What an 
exemplification the fate of both presents of the vanity of 
human glory! Solomon’s palace and judgment hall had 
perished a hundred years before the first of those at Perse. 
polis was hewn from the quarry: and they, if overthrown, as 
is said by Alexander, were consigned to destruction after a 
lapse of one hundred and thirty to one hundred and fifty years 
from their erection. Even the knowledge of the character in 
which their founders graved their names on their respective 
structures has, until recently, for ages been lost. It is among 
the remarkable events of the period, that at the time these 
remains and those of Assyria have been brought to light and 
explored, the knowledge of that character also has been re- 
covered, and the inscriptions with which the ruins alike at 
Persepolis, Khorsabad, Nimroud, and other places abound, are 
likely soon to be interpreted, and furnish important historical 
information. All the disclosures thus far corroborate the nar- 
ratives of the Sacred Scriptures. Mr. Fergusson and some 
others anticipate discoveries that will contradict the chrono- 
logy of the Bible ; but like those who expected the monuments 
of Egypt to fulfil that office, they will be disappointed. As 
these stupendous ruins are the proofs of the nothingness of the 
gods to whom they were consecrated, aid monuments of 
Jehovah’s being, dominion, and wrath ; so they will prove as 
clear and emphatic evidences of his perfect knowledge and 
truth. Mr. Fergusson devotes the remainder of his volume to 
the ruins at Khorsabad, Koyunjik, and Nimroud, but his views 
are in a large degree conjectural, and may be set aside by Mr. 
Layard’s recent discoveries, which it is expected will soon be 
communicated to the public. 
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Arr. VII. Lrrerary anp Criricat Notices. 


1, Nores rrom Niveven, and Travels in Mesopotamia, Assyria, and 
Syria. By the Rev. J. P. Fletcher. Philadelphia: Lea & Blan- 
chard. 1850. 


Tue journeys here narratéd were made in 1842 and 1843. Mr. 
Fletcher, who is an Englishman of the established church, went as a lay 
associate of a clergyman, sent—by whom is not stated—to Assyria for 
the purpose of inquiring into the state of religion and literature among 
the ancient churches of that region. They proceeded to Constantinople, 
and thence up the Black Sea to Samsoun, where they debarked and tra- 
yelled on the route by Tokat and Diarbekir to Mosul, which they made 
their residence till their return. They were at that city at the period | 
of Mr. Botta’s excavations at Koyunjik, and witnesses of some of his 
principal discoveries. They were there also at the time of the massacre 
of the Nestorians by Beder Khan Bey, and co-operated with the British 
consul in relieving the fugitives who reached that city. Mr. Fletcher 
appears to have devoted himself with zeal to the objects of his mission, 
spending most of his time in interviews with the ecclesiastics and people, 
visiting several of the ancient cities, and the principal churches and 
monasteries, studying the history, inquiring into the doctrines and cus- 
toms, and observing the manners of the different classes of the inhabit- 
ants, and he presents in respect to them much useful information. He 
represents that at least more than half of the population of the vast 
regions embraced in Asiatic Turkey profess the Christian faith ; and their 
cruel vassalage to the Turks, their ignorance, poverty, superstition, and 
misery, form a terrible exemplification of the woe with which it was fore- 
shown by the symbols of the sixth trumpet of the Apocalypse they were 
to be smitten in punishment of their apostasy to idols. He gives a 
brief view of the empire of which Nineveh was the capital, and the 
persons that have successively ruled that part of the world, asketch of 
the introduction and early history of Christianity, and an account of the 
doctrines and conditions of the several churches that still survive there. 
The narrow notions and national prejudices that occasionally escape him 
excite a smile from their absurdity, rather than offend the American 
reader, and are of little consideration compared with the great merits of 
his work. His descriptions are graphic, and his narratives enlivened by 
many interesting incidents and recitals of the conversations and tales to 
which he listened from Greeks, Turks, and Chaldeans. He returned by 
the way of Aleppo and Beyrout. 
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2. Cuurcnu Dents: Their Origin, Evils, and Cure. By William Ram 
sey. Philadelphia: R. E. Peterson. 1851. 


Mr. Ramsey presents a very earnest and effective argument in this 
volume against the erection of church edifices on a credit, and reliance 
on the popularity of ministers, an increase of population, or an advance 
in the value of property for the means of paying for them. He treats 
the evil in all its relations, and gives a graphic picture of its injurious 
influences on pastors, churches, and congregations. His statements and 
arguments might be confirmed by the history of a number of church 
buildings in this city. The reader will be entertained as well as 
instructed by the volume. He employs not only important facts, sound 
reasonings, and vigorous appeals to accomplish his object, but where 
occasion requires, bold rebukes and sharp ridicule. We wish his work 
may be read by every congregation either owing or contemplating a 
debt for their house of worship. 


8. Tae Farrurut Srewarp or SysteMatic BeneFicence: An Essen- 
tial of Christian Character. A Prize Essay. By Rev. 8. D. Clark, 
Pastor of the Congregational Church, Ashfield, Mass. New York: 
M. W. Dodd. 1850. 


Tus tract, written with more than ordinary energy of thought and 
force of diction, is especiallyworthy of perusal, from the just and impres- 
sive views it presents of the principle on which endeavors to do good 
should be founded, and the earnestness and eloquence with which it 
enforces the duty of that branch of beneficence, of which it especially 
treats. Benevolent schemes and labors should be prompted by views 
and dispositions, Mr. Clark maintains, that are a natural ground for such 
works ; a likeness of mind to God, a spirit of obedience to his com- 
mands, a sense of the beauty of benignant affections, delight in doing 
good, sympathy for the necessitous, and other kindred considerations ; 
not constrained by fear, induced by fashion, excited by the love of 
applause, or generated by mere impulse ; right views and holy affections 
being as requisite to beneficence as the external acts by which its ends 
are accomplished. 

Representations are sometimes made which assume or imply that the 
chief and almost sole mode of doing good is the appropriation of money 
to beneficent objects, and that such an appropriation is enjoined by the 
Scriptures at stated periods and in a specific ratio to property. In proof 
of the latter, the apostle’s direction is alleged, 1 Corinth. xvi. 1, 2: 
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“On the first of the week let each one of you of himself lay aside, putting 

into the treasury, as he has prospered, in order that there may be no 

collections when I come.” But they misrepresent the passage. The 

apostle’s object in directing an appropriation on the first of the week 

was, that the collection might be completed before he reached Corinth. 
For aught that appears, it was to be finished the first week after the 
reception of his letter; not repeated statedly on the sabbaths that fol- 
lowed. If there was to be a continuance of the appropriation from 
week to week, how could his design be attained by it, that the collection 
should be completed before he came? ‘That he did not intend to insti- 
tute a custom of weekly appropriations is obvious from the consideration 
that the occasion for which the money was to be raised—the relief of 
believers in Judea who were reduced to want by persecution probably 
—was temporary. Had it not been for that extraordinary necessity, no 
collection, as far as we are aware, would have been made for the aid of 
persons abroad. It is to pervert the passage, also, to treat it as teaching 
that a specific proportion of property is to be devoted to charitable pur- 
poses. Each one was left by the apostle to decide for himself what he 
would give. 

To render it a duty to those who have means to give at a particular 
time, there must be a necessity of contributions in order to the accom- 
plishment of some important benevolent end. Whether a particular 
object which is proposed is of such a nature as to render a donation for 
its promotion a duty, each individual must decide for himself; and he 
must determine also, if he regards it as entitled to aid, what sum it 
becomes him to appropriate to it. To transfer that prerogative to others 
would be wholly inconsistent with the rights of property. If the owner 
does not decide what use he will make of his means, and in what ratio 
he will appropriate them to different objects, who is to make the deci- 
sion for him? Are the ministers of churches, the agents of benevolent 
societies, the managers of public charities, the parties who are to receive 
his donations and administer their expenditure? To invest them with 
such a power would be to make them absolute masters of his property» 
and convert him into a mere possessor at will. That view—better suited 
fo a Popish than a Protestant community—is rejected by Mr. Clark, 
and the Scriptural doctrine maintained that each one is to judge for 
himself both in respect to the objects of his gifts and the amount of his 
appropriations. “It should be such as our means, a distinct knowledge 
of the wants of others, and a heart overflowing with the love of God 
shall prescribe; each one being left to his own convictions of duty, 
amenable alone to the bar of God.” 

To give property, however, especially where its application is to be 
VOL. IV.—No. II. 22 
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determined by persons over whom the donor has no supervision, is 
neither the only nor the most sure mode of doing good. It is as liable 
to be injudiciously used, perverted to another object, or be made an instru- 
ment of evil instead of good, as any other means of influence. This 
great truth, which is perpetually verified by the experience of individuals 
and the church, is too often overlooked, both by those who solicit, who 
contribute, and who administer funds for charitable and religious uses, 
It is but inadequately realized that though Paul may plant and Apollos 
water, it must be in vain without the blessing of God, whose preroga- 
tive it is to give effect to means that have no inherent efficacy. 


4, Eneuisa Lirerature or THE Nineteentu Century. Designed for 
Colleges and Advanced Classes in Schools, as well as for Private 
Reading. By C. D. Cleveland. Philadelphia: E. C. & J. Biddle; 
New York: C. M. Saxton; Boston : Phillips, Sampson & Co. 1851. 


Mr. CLEVELAND presents in this volume selections from the writings 
of about eighty of the most conspicuous of the authors of Great Britain 
and Ireland who are now living, and who have died since the commence- 
ment of 1800. The passages are among the finest which their works 
afford, and are not only elegant generally, but many of them splen- 
did compositions. The biographical notices of the several writers are 
well drawn, and the character assigned them generally that which 
has been awarded them by the public judgment. 


5. A Sermon on withdrawing from the Congregational Ministry, with a 
Statement of Reasons. By the Rev. W. W. Andrews. Second 
Edition. New York: John Moffet, 82 Nassau street. 1851. 


Mr. Anprews represents it as the chief peculiarity of the body to 
which he belongs, that they hold there is to be a revival of spiritual 
gifts in the church, and a reinstitution of the apostolic office and other 
ministries of the first age, preparatory to the coming of Christ—which was 
the persuasion of the late Mr. Irving and those who took a part with 
him, in the extraordinary scenes in his chapel about twenty years ago. 
Mr. A. regards the utterances on those occasions as the effect of genuine 
inspiration, and represents that “the gift of prophecy” has from that 
time been enjoyed by many, and, in consequence of revelations made 
through them, a church has been organized on the primitive plan, with 
apostles at its head. 

“The most prominent subject of the spiritual utterances from the first, 
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was the necessity for the church being seen as an organized body accord- 
ing to the order of God, as the only means by which the Spirit of Christ 
can give an adequate witness for him in the world, and by which the 
individual members can be cleansed and prepared for the Lord’s coming ; 
being thus made worthy to escape the fearful things that are coming 
upon the earth, and to stand before the Son of Man. The fall of the 
church universally from this condition was declared to be the great sin 
of Christendom ; while all the baptized were represented as alike within 
the covenant of the gospel, but as a body maimed and without power, 
and a prey to every evil of the flesh and spirit, from the failure of faith 
in their high standing before God, and the loss of the defences which he 
alone can confer. From an early period intimations were given, espe- 
cially through those whose prophetic gift had been more fully developed 
and was of a more extraordinary compass, of high and holy callings of 
ministry, to which individuals among the people gathered were destined. 
By degrees it was made plain that the ministries of the Lord Jesus set 
forth in the epistle to the Ephesians, iv. 2, were not temporary and 
transient functions, but form part of the eternal and unchangeable con- 
stitution of his church, according to the purpose of God, for binding it 
together as one, and for conveying to it the fulness of his grace; and 
that consequently they must be restored, when the church receives help 
from God, as being the only means by which he will effectually work in 
her for that end. 

“The order of development of the ministries of the church was neces- 
sarily different at’ the end from what it had been at the beginning. 
Prophets were first heard to speak as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost, bringing light, without which a revival from the Lord could not 
have advanced beyond the first elements. Evangelists went forth 
proclaiming the love of God towards men, the coming of the Lord to 
judge the world, and the fall of Babylon. Within the church, pastors 
and teachers employed themselves in caring for and instructing the 
flock, counselling them as to their duties and responsibilities, and visit- 
ing, comforting, and praying for them in their temptations both of body 
and spirit. Words also were addressed through the prophets to certain 
individuals, calling them to be apostles, warning them of the exceeding 
great responsibility and awfulness of the office, and at the same time 
encouraging them to cast themselves on the Lord, who would himself 
give them light and grace to fulfil their duties. The office of apostle, 
which, by its nature, is the root of authority, and the chief channel for 
grace and order in the Christian church under the Lord Jesus, became, 
4 soon as men were called out and separated to its duties, the supreme 
power for ordering all things in the church, in conformity with the will 
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of God, including the commission for ordination, and the employment of 
all other ministries. 

“The work demanded,” of the apostles, ‘‘is to bring together intos 
unity all those principles and practices which in the course of their deve- 
lopment, in consequence of the absence of apostles, the only organ of 
unity, have resulted in differences and divisions apparently past all 
remedy. To heal those divisions and to reconcile those differences, to 
become fully acquainted with the state of the church in all parts of 
Christendom, to discern and judge, to prove all things, to hold fast that 
which is good, and, at the same time, by the continual light of propheey, 
to lead the church forward into the knowledge of the whole purpose of 
God—to build up, so far as opportunity is afforded them, the churches 
acknowledging their authority, according to the perfect form and order 
of the house of God—to be a shelter to all who shall be cast out for the 
truth’s sake, to be ministers of the Spirit to those who receive them, and 
finally to be standing witnesses of the speedy coming of the Lord to 
judgment upon those who shall reject their testimony ;—this forms the 
difficult work of the last apostles.” 

Our readers will, probably, be surprised to learn that the body in 
Europe entertaining this persuasion is somewhat numerous, and em- 
braces persons not only of undoubted piety, but of education and 
wealth, They have churches, probably small, in London, Edinburgh, 
Dublin, and other chief towns in Great Britain, and have sent missiona- 
ries to this country and to the continent of Europe, and gathered fol- 
lowers and organized societies in a number of important places. 

It is not necessary to disprove their claim to supernatural gifts, and 
the utterance of new revelations. It is the most momentous power with 
which creatures can persuade themselves or others they are intrusted by the 
Most High, and should never be acknowledged, except when demon- 
strated by the most conspicuous and indubitable evidence. It is not, in 
this instance, verified by any public proofs whatever. Nor is it neces- 
sary to show how dangerous, when mistaken, the belief that such 8 
power is possessed, and such an office sustained, is, even to good men. 
It has often been exemplified m the delusions and extravagances of 
past ages; as the facility has, also, with which in the hands of the 
designing and ambitious, it may be made the means of fatal deception 
to the multitude. 

It is noticeable that Mr. A. speaks of “the prophetic gift” as “ deve 
loped,” and more “fully developed” in some than in others: which 
implies that it is gradually unfolded ; and indicates that those who 
regard themselves as inspired, have come to that persuasion, not at 
once, but by a process of some length. It has been, therefore, doubtless 
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by mistaking, as the ardent and highly excited often have, the fervid 

though natural workings of their own minds for the inspiration of the 
Spirit. The extraordinary powers of those who received the gifts of the 
Holy Ghost in the first age of the church were not developed or ma- 
tured by exercise and culture. Those who spake with tongues, spake 
as intelligently the first as the last time; and those who uttered revela- 
tions, uttered as distinct and clear communications at first as at any other 
period of their ministry. That the idea of reorganizing the church in 
its first form by the reinstitution of apostles, was gradually formed and 
raised to the rank of a specific injunction by God, is what might natu- 
rally take place if the work of excited and misjudging minds: but not 
if it had been revealed. God does not gradually develope offices and 
institutions, and especially of such stupendous import. When he enacts 
laws, it is by distinctly announcing them ; when he creates offices it is 
at once, by clearly defining and instituting them. 

It is not held by Mr. A., if we understand him, that the Scriptures 
specifically teach that the apostolic office is to be revived in the church. 
He represents it as made known through the recent prophets by a new 
revelation. It, of course, has no higher title than the revelation itself 
to be received as authentic. 

The representation that “ the fall of the church universally,” from the 
order it originally had under apostles, is “ the great sin of Christendom,” 
is also an extraordinary error. It is not simply without authority from 
the Sacred Word, but against its clear exhibition of the parties denoted 
by the wild beast and false prophet as the apostate powers, and 
obedience to their usurped authority and homage of them, as the great 
sin of their subjects. It is they who corrupt the earth, and they and 
their worshippers who are the open and remorseless antagonists of Christ 
and his followers. Not a hint is uttered in the New Testament that the 
neglect or refusal of the church to perpetuate the apostolic office is its 
great sin. How can it be? No command is given in the gospel or 
epistles to continue the office of the apostles. They were expressly 
appointed by Christ: not elected and instituted by men. The church 
had no authority to fill their place, as they departed, by others. Their 
office did not, indeed, admit of continuance except by a miracle, as an 
ability to testify to Christ’s resurrection, on the ground of a personal and 
direct knowledge, was an essential qualification for it, as is seen from the 
fact that Paul, in order to be fitted for the apostleship, received a know- 
ledge that Christ had risen, by revelation ; or, in other words, by a mira- 
culous vision of him in his glorified body. From the very nature of the 
office, therefore, it could be continued in the church only by the direct 
and miraculous interposition of the Redeemer. Men could no more 
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perpetuate it than they could communicate the supernatural knowledge 
which to all but the eleven who attended Christ during his ministry, 
and saw him during the period betwixt his resurrection and ascension, 
was requisite as a qualification for it. The fact that it was not continued 
in the church is a demonstration, therefore, that it was not Christ’s inten- 
tion that it should be continued. 

The number on this side of the Atlantic who have embraced these views 
is quite small. “Congregations have been gathered in Toronto and 
Kingston, in Canada, and in New York, and Potsdam, which have not 
yet received the full organization of churches,” by the institution of 
apostles. The denomination is not likely to multiply largely. Neither 
the religious nor irreligious generally can be induced to admit their 
claim to supernatural gifts, unless it is verified by miraculous atteste 
tions. If they can open the eyes of the blind, or stop the ears of the 
deaf, and raise the dead, they will soon be joined by crowds; but not 
otherwise. Without resistless proofs of their divine mission they can- 
not command the faith of more than a very small number; and their 
views and policy present no attractions sufficient to draw the worldly 
and ambitious. 


6. Tue InpicaTions oF THE CREATOR; or the Natural Evidences of 
Final Cause. By George Taylor. New York: Charles Scribner. 
1851. 


Tue hypotheses which have been framed of late years by philosophers 
respecting the formation of the world and the tribes that inhabit it, have 
been made the means on a vast scale of propagating infidelity, under the 
pretence of scientific demonstrations that overthrow the teachings of 
revelation. Mr. Taylor combats them first by pointing out the confuta- 
tion of the nebular theory by the late advances in astronomy. The 
resolution of the principal star-clouds by Lord Rosse’s telescope dissi- 
pated a still greater crowd of atheistic speculations. He next details the 
recent discoveries in geology, which confute the theory of the gradual 
development of vegetables and animals, and advancement from one 
species to another. Among the proofs that the species of animals are 
distinct in their nature, and incapable of transition from one to another, 
one of the most decisive is derived from the blood. 

“The distinction in the form of the germs—of vegetables—in the 
various classes, corresponds with the difference in the forms of the 
globules of the blood of herbivorous and carnivorous animals; and if 
the same experiment could be made on the vital forces, we think they 
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would be found as essentially different as the globules of the blood. The 
blood is a transparent fluid, full of small globules, which differ in num- 
ber and form, according to the character of the animal. In man they 
are small and nearly circular. In fishes and birds they are larger and 
of an oblong spheroidal form. In reptiles they are still larger and have 
a different form ; and in each of the grand orders of carnivora and herbi- 
yora, they are peculiarly marked ; so much so that the blood of one 
order is easily distinguished from the other under the microscope. The 
distinction in the size and form of these globules is wholly arbitrary ; 
yet the vital energy depends on their number and character. If an 
animal is bled to syncope, and the blood is permitted to flow on, death 
will speedily ensue; but if blood of a similar character, containing 
globules of the same size and form, be injected into the veins before the 
animal be entirely dead, it will recover. Experiments of this kind were 
frequently made during the seventeenth century, under the name of 
transfusion. In this way it was ascertained that the vital principle of 
the globules depended on their size and form; and that the blood of 
the herbivorous animal would not answer for injection for the carnivora. 
If blood with circular globules be transfused into the veins of an animal 
whose blood contains elliptical globules, or vice versa, the animal will 
not recover. Dissimilar globules have the power to_rouse the animal for 
atime only, but cannot restore it. 

“Thus in the globules of the blood, in the rudimentary particles of the 
body, we find a distinction on which life depends. If life is everywhere 
the same, and all animals are connected to and spring from each other, 
how came this difference in the blood? There appears to be no physical 
cause for it; and yet it is connected with the highest functions of the 
body. Certainly, if the blood had been transmitted from one animal to 
another in a natural descent, it would have maintained its primary 
character. The globules of the lowest and the highest would be of the 
same form, and possess the same vital energy, but such is not the case. 
They differ not only in all the departments of the animal kingdom, but 
also in each class and order; and in the fishes, reptiles, and birds, the 
difference is observable in almost every family. Admitting all that the 
advocates for transmutation or development desire, that the natural 
longings of the animal, and the circumstances surrounding it, might 
change the length, location, and even the character of the limbs and 
organs, yet these new circumstances could not change the globules of 
the blood; nor is there any perceivable reason for such change. These 
peculiarities in the blood exist under similar circumstances, and depend, 
not on external relations, but on internal necessity.” 

He presents in his third, fourth, and fifth parts a great variety of 
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facts in the structure of the globe, the laws of the ocean and atmosphere, 
and the principles of vegetable and animal life that furnish the most 
indubitable proofs that they cannot have sprung from mere natural 
laws, but are the work of a Creator of infinite intelligence and goodness, 
We recommend the volume to our readers. It presents an interesting 
outline of the recent discoveries in astronomy, geology, the physiology 
of animals and plants, and the great arrangements of the globe which 
determine the temperature of its principal divisions, and fit it to sustain 
a numerous population; and the proofs educed from them of the con- 
trivance and agency of the Creator, are, in many instances, peculiarly 
beautiful and impressive, and well adapted to check and reclaim those 
who have been betrayed into scepticism by the atheistic theories that 
have gained a currency under the disguise of “the natural sciences.” 


7, A Treatise on THE Puysican Cause or THE Deatu or Cunist, 
and its relation to the Principles and Practice of Christianity. By 
William Stroud, M.D. London: 1847. 


Various opinions have been entertained of the immediate cause of 
Christ’s death. Most have supposed it resulted from the sufferings that 
were necessarily consequent on crucifixion. That seems to be disproved 
by the fact, which is amply attested, that those who were crucified sel- 
dom died before the second or third, and sometimes not till the fifth, 
sixth, or even seventh day. Others have ascribed it to the wound 
inflicted by the soldier’s spear; but that is in contradiction to the narra- 
tive of the evangelist, who represents that he was then dead, and implies 
that it was because of his apparent death that the soldier pierced him, 
in order to ascertain whether he had really expired, or make it sure that 
he would. 

Dr. Stroud supposes the immediate cause of his death was a rent of 
the heart, occasioned by the anguish and terror of his desertion by the 
Father, and conflict with the powers of darkness, and presents a great 
variety of considerations which corroborate that view. That a bloody 
sweat sometimes results from sudden and excessive alarm, grief, and dis- 
may, is shown by many examples which he details; and that they 
frequently occasion a rupture of the heart, which produces immediate 
death, is known by innumerable instances. The instantaneous deaths, 
generally, that take place from violent emotion are examples of it. Dr. 
S. devotes several elaborate chapters to the elucidation, on his views, of 
the prophecies, types, and narratives of the Scriptures that respect the 
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death of the Saviour, and points out many striking expressions and 
representations that are in harmony with it. 

It has been generally supposed that the crucified were absolutely sus- 
pended by the nails driven through their hands and feet. Dr. 8. shows 
from Justin Martyr, Tertullian, and others, that, instead, they were par- 
tially supported by a bar or seat. 

“The cruel mode of putting persons to death by nailing them to a 
cross prevailed amongst various nations of the ancient world, both civi- 
lized and barbarous, from the earliest times till the reign of the emperor 
Constantine, by whom, partly from motives of humanity, but chiefly 
from reverence to Christ, it was finally abrogated throughout the Roman 
empire.” 

“Crucifixion having, in consequence, scarcely been witnessed in 
Europe’ during the last fifteen hundred years, has often been erroneously 
represented by painters, poets, and devotional writers, who have followed 
the dictates of imagination, or the guidance of vague tradition, rather 
than history.” “The records of antiquity” represent “the cross as a 
strong upright post sharpened at the lower end, by which it was fixed 
in the ground, having a short bar projecting from the middle, which 
served as a seat, and a longer transverse beam near its top. The person 
condemned to die by the cross was affixed to it sometimes before, and 
sometimes after its erection. Being made to sit on the middle bar, and 
his limbs extended and bound with cords, he was fastened to it by large 
iron spikes driven through his hands to the transverse beam, and his 
feet to the upright post. Death by crucifixion is universally represented 
as peculiarly lingering and painful.” 

The volume is written with learning and piety, and will amply repay 
both ministers and private Christians for a perusal. 


8. Ertsopes or Insect Lire. By Acheta Domestica, M.LS. New 
York: J. S. Redfield. Boston: B. B. Murray & Co. 1851. 


Tue author avoids the formality of a scientific treatise, and endeavors 
to render the study of entomology easy and interesting rather by the 
aid of faney and fiction in describing the habits of the insect races. He 
associates his delineations with localities, a walk, or an adventure, and 
sometimes gives his narrative a comic or tragic air by assuming himself 
the person of an insect, or exhibiting the tribes he describes in the 
character of laborers, artisans, warriors, or monarchs. Those who wish 
& knowledge of the singular natures and economies of crickets, ants, 
bees, aphides, butterflies, moths, and others of the many-winged and 
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many-footed tribes, will find it in this work, presented in a novel and 
entertaining form. 


9. Toe Erocu or THE Creation. The Scripture Doctrine contrasted 
with the Geological Theory. By Eleazar Lord. With an Introduction 
by Richard W. Dickinson, D.D. New York. Charles Scribner, 
1851. 


Tue geologists, whose theories are now generally received as authen- 
tic, regard the Mosaic account of the six days’ work, not as a narrative 
of the original preparation of the earth to be the abode of living beings 
and formation of plants and animals, but of the last in a series—with 
the exception of man—of such creations. The vast vegetable and ani- 
mal relics that are imbedded in the crust of the globe they refer to far 
earlier eras, and represent as the work of other and successive acts of 
the Almighty. That hypothesis is so unlike the description of the crea- 
tion in the first chapter of Genesis, that many who are inclined to 
scepticism reject the latter without hesitation as a mere myth or alle 
gory; and others, who continue to regard it as inspired, subject it to 
constructions that violate the laws of language, or interpret it on suppo- 
sitions that contradict other teachings of the Bible, and leave the im- 
pression in many minds that the two systems are irreconcilable. How, 
at least, they can consist with each other, no one hitherto has satisfacte- 
rily shown. Geology is accordingly, in fact, the instrument of impair- 
ing the faith of great numbers in the inspiration of the sacred word, 
and one of the most seductive and efficient of the means by which the 
vast crowds of the openly and secretly doubting are enticed into inf- 
delity. Let the inquiry be made of those who reject the Scriptures, and 
they will allege the recent discoveries in geology as not merely justify- 
ing the doubt of their inspiration, but as rendering the belief of their 
divine origin impossible. Of the errors into which the advocates of 
these hypotheses run, and the violence to which they subject the 
Scriptures who attempt to reconcile them with their teachings, Dr. 
Dickinson presents a just and impressive account in his Introduction :— 
“ Among their supporters may be found those who assume the ground 
that their faith in revelation has no connexion with their views of the 
work of creation; who abandon not only the Mosaic account of the 
creation, but the unity of the race, the universality of the deluge, and the 
reason for the institution of the sabbath, and those also who discard the 
scriptural belief that death was the consequence of sin, and that animal 


sacrifices are of divine appointment, and who are wont to disparage the. 
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credibility of the miraculous portions of the Old Testament, on the 
ground that all the early nations were extremely prone to hyperbolize.” 
“Sometimes ridicule is employed ; then difficulties are insinuated under 
the mask of philosophy or of science; and then again, to quiet appre- 
hension, we are gravely told that the Bible is not a revelation of science ! 
or that it can be readily explained in accordance with geological deduc- 
tions by putting a different construction on this or that part, or by 
resolving the particulars of the Mosaic account into general terms, or 
figurative language. But thus it is, that through the medium of the 
Pentateuch, a blow is often struck at Christianity.” 

The question, therefore, whether those theories are correct or not, is 
one of great importance. Its determination is to decide whether mul- 
titudes are to acknowledge and reverence, or disown the Bible as the 
word of God. It is the object of this work to confute those hypotheses 
by showing, first, that the suppositions and assumptions which are 
resorted to to reconcile them with the Mosaic narrative are unau- 
thorized ; and next, that the processes by which they represent the 
strata of the earth as formed in which vegetable and animal remains 
are imbedded, are altogether incredible and impossible. Some of the 
difficulties with which their speculations on this branch of the subject 
are embarrassed, may be seen from the following passages :— 

“To appreciate the physical difficulties which attend the geological 
theory of creation, it must be observed that the geologists suppose the 
earth, in its earliest and most imperfect state, to have exhibited on its 
surface no other substance but unstratified rock, which, unless it was 
originally in a state of igneous fluidity, and became solid by being 
cooled, is deemed to have undergone no change. 

“The surface of this primitive rock is supposed to have presented 
great inequalities of altitude and depression; the elevated portions 
affording materials, and the valleys space, for the sedimentary deposits 
in which the fossil remains of plants and animals are now discovered. 
The higher portions of the primitive rock, being exposed to the influence 
of the atmosphere and of water, are supposed to have been gradually 
worn away by the operation of these elements, and the abraded particles 
to have been washed down to the lower levels of the primitive surface, 
and thus gradually to have formed a stratum or layer of sediment. In 
process of time the first or lower stratum was covered by a second, con- 
sisting of materials geologically different from the first, as limestone dif- 
fers from slate or sandstone ; and that in turn was covered by a third, 
differing in like manner from the second; and so on through incalcula- 
ble periods of duration, till the succession of layers, of which there are 
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about thirty, attained a height of ten miles or more from the founda. 
tion. 

“This process, no doubt, would require a lapse of inconceivable 
rounds of time, or rather of infinite duration, on the supposition that 
the disintegrating agents, air and water, acted with no more force on the 
solid granite than they have been observed to act during the period of 
secular history, or for the last 3000 years. But they are not and cannot con- 
sistently be, by the geologists, supposed ever to have acted with any more 
force or rapidity than at present. To suppose that they had, would be 
to depart from the rule of scientific induction, and introduce a higher 
and more powerful cause than was within their observation. The law 
of those agents in respect to the energy of their operation in wearing 
away primitive rocks, is deduced from the rate at which they are now 
observed to produce effects of that kind; and there is nothing in their 
nature to require, suggest, or admit the inference, that they were ever 
more powerful or effective than at present, any more than there is in 
the nature of gravitation anything to justify the conclusion that it once 
had more potency and effect than now. On the contrary, the wearing 
down of the rock and formation of the sedimentary deposits are sup- 
posed to have been accomplished by a process as slow as that by which 
the like operation is now going on. Even with respect to volcanic action, 
geological writers of the greatest authority allege that there is no ground 
to conclude that volcanoes were ever more frequent or more powerful 
than at present; and with respect to deluges, that while from their 
occurrence within the period of history we may infer that earlier ones 
occurred, we have no right to infer that the earlier ones were of any 
greater extent than the recent, of which history informs us. 

“ Besides, if it be supposed that those causes ever operated more 
rapidly than at present, who can tell how much more rapidly? Was it 
a thousand times, or a million, or myriads of millions? Geology can- 
not tell; and therefore cannot decide that the effects were not produced 
in a brief, or comparatively brief period ; in the 1600 years which pre- 
ceded the deluge ; in the year of the deluge ; or in the next succeeding 
1500 years which elapsed before the period of history commenced. 

“To suppose a more rapid operation of those causes ages ago than at 
present, is to substitute conjecture in the place of the rule of scientific 
induction from known facts; and if the geologist infers from the almost 
imperceptible action of those causes now that the effects which he con- 
siders them adapted and designed to operate were never more rapidly 
produced than at present, he in so doing gratuitously assumes that no 
supernatural cause was ever interposed to hasten them. But such an 
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assumption is not science. It is mere conjecture. Geology affords 
no means of proving or rendering it probable that supernatural inter- 
positions have not taken place. The utmost it can do in this relation is 
to show that the operation of natural causes is all but imperceptibly 
slow. 

“Now, in order to judge whether it is in itself credible or possible 
that all the sedimentary matter of the globe has been detached from 
primitive rocks, by the indescribably slow operation of natural causes, 
disposed in the layers, and pervaded by the fossil remains now found in 
it, let it be observed that the area occupied by the sedimentary forma- 
tions is of vast extent. The superficial area of the globe is equal to 
about 148 millions of square miles; that of the dry land, or portions 
above the sea level, to 40 millions. Of this probably not less than four 
fifths, or 32 millions of square miles, are of sedimentary formation ; and 
if that formation, as geologists of authority estimate, extends to the 
depth of ten miles, or more, the aggregate would be equal to 320 mil- 
lions of cubic miles. 

“On the other hand the superficial area now occupied by primitive 
rock, supposed not to exceed eight millions of square miles (and more 
probably far less than that), cannot, it is presumed, be estimated to be 
on an average more than one mile in height above the general level of 
the adjacent sedimentary surface. For although the loftiest summits of 
several mountain ranges rise more than one mile and some as high as 
five miles above the level of the sea, the far greatest portion of the 
granitic surfaces are much less than half a mile in height. Supposing 
the general average to he one mile in height, the result would be eight 
millions of cubic miles of granite above the level of the sedimentary 
deposits ; and the quantity of material would be equal to one fortieth 
part of the quantity contained in those deposits. 

“Now it is to be observed that the thirty-two millions of square 
miles now occupied by the sedimentary masses, could not, at the com- 
mencement of their formation, nor at any period since, have furnished 
any of the sediment deposited there. For when the lower portion of 
the first layer of sediment was deposited, the same primitive rock which 
it now lies on must have been under it. And even if the now underly- 
ing rock yielded at first a portion of abraded particles, it would, after 
being covered with such particles to the depth of a few inches, be beyond 
the reach of the action of the agents of abrasion, and could yield no 
more. If then the 320 millions of cubic miles of sediment were pro- 
duced by the wearing down of primitive rocks, either by the action of 
air and water, or by any other cause, those rocks, it is manifest, must 
have existed, not within, but out of and beyond the limits of the area 
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over which the sediment was floated, and where it now remains. Those 
primitive rocks, if they existed anywhere, must have existed on the top 
of the granitic rocks which now rise above the general level of the sedimen- 
tary surfaces. They must have been piled up on the area of eight mil- 
lions of square miles, assigned above to the existing granite surface ; and 
must have exhibited an average height of forty miles ; or if the most ele- 
vated summits were as much higher than the general average as the 
highest summits now are, there must have been granite mountains 200 
miles in height, an altitude at which probably neither air nor water 
would ever wear them down. 

“Tt is not perceived how these conclusions can be avoided. They are 
not to be relieved by supposing that a process of abrasion went on for a 
long time over the whole area of forty millions of square miles, till a 
vast mass of sedimentary matter was produced from rocks within the 
area of thirty-two millions, before it was washed down to its destined 
bed. For if not washed down as fast as produced, it would stop the 
process of abrasion as effectually on the surface of the rock from which 
it was disengaged, as on the same at a lower level to which it might be 
floated down. And if floated down to lower levels as fast as it was dis- 
engaged, two difficulties would present themselves—1. The quantity of 
such rock rising above the lowest level would be exhausted or covered 
up long before the deposits would rise to a height of ten miles, so that 
there would be a vast deficiency of materials, or we must suppose such 
rocks to have had an elevation far greater than any of the existing pri- 
mitive rocks, and to have occupied the whole or so much of the area as 
to preclude such extended and continuous sedimentary formations as now 
exist. 

“A difficulty would present itself in respect to a supply of the 
plants and animals terrestrial and marine, the fossilized remains of which 
are discovered in the lower sedimentary strata, as well as in those above. 
For where, during the ages of such a process, could plants and animals 
of both or indeed of either of those classes exist, so as to be supplied at 
the places of inhumation? Both the theory under consideration and 
the facts of geology imply that the sedimentary deposits, by whatever 
causes effected, were in progress simultaneously, wherever they now 
exist, and that the presence of water was an indispensable condition of 

their progress. There must have been water to convey the sedimentary 
matter down from higher levels, and when floated down, it was evidently 
precipitated to its bed, in water. This would necessarily preclude the 
contemporaneous existence of terrestrial plants and animals; and if 
there was water enough to supply aquatic plants and animals, how could 
it at the same time supply both those of salt and those of fresh water ? 
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“The sedimentary formations are described by the geologists as con- 
sisting of not less than thirty, ‘well defined beds, layers, or strata of 
different mineral masses, masses differing in mineral composition, lying 
upon each other,’ originally like the leaves of a book, or a pile of wafers 
in a horizontal position, and subsequently raised and tilted, wherever 
their position has been altered, by a force from beneath. ‘They are 
placed one over the other, in a sure and known order of succession.’ 
Though in every locality some one or more out of the whole number of 
layers may be wanting, ‘the order of position is never violated.’ These : 
well established facts are, in relation to the geological theory of forma- 
tion, of great significance. The theory assumes that there were above 
the lower level of the first horizontal layer primitive rocks enough to 
supply the entire mass of sedimentary matter, and of course if the first 
layer was universally horizontal in its position, that entire mass must 
have existed elsewhere than over the area of the first sedimentary depo- 
sit. That first layer being everywhere the same, and diverse in mineral 
composition from the layer above it, must be supposed to have been in 
progress of formation universally at the same time. For if it was not, 
then, since the surface of the rock from which all the sedimentary mat- 
ter was to be derived, was, wherever it existed, universally exposed to 
the agents of disintegration, the operation of those agents must, in rela- 
tion to some localities, have been miraculously suspended, while it went 
on wherever the first layer was in progress. For these physical agents 
or causes could not suspend themselves, nor choose where to operate. 
It is their inherent and invariable law to operate whenever and wherever 
they come in contact with the physical subject upon which it is their 
nature to have any influence. And if those primitive rocks existed, their 
entire surface must have been exposed to those agents, for by the theory 
no portion of the globe originally exhibited any other solid surface but 
primitive rock, and the operation of those agents on that surface must 
have been everywhere the same; it could not be wholly or partially 
suspended without a miracle. 

“Now if all the solid part of the globe which is not occupied by the 
sedimentary deposits was granite, and was worn down to supply the 
materials of those deposits; if the wearing down and deposition were 
universally in progress at the same time ; if the materials detached from 
the rock were floated to the scene of their final destination, and there 
suspended in water, diffused over the whole area, and quickly precipi- 
tated to the bottom, so as to form in course of time the first layer, and 
subsequently the other layers in their due order and succession, then, 
beyond all question, there was during that process no place on the earth for 
the production of plants and animals to be buried up. To suppose that 
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there was, is to assume that the physical causes of disintegration were 
not universally in operation, but were suspended, which required a minds — 
cle. If they were not suspended, if they continued to work their effects § 
upon the rock, what became of the detritus? Was the washing down | 
suspended also by another miracle? If so, and the materials, after being 7 
disengaged by air and water, or by air alone, were left on the rock and” 
there accumulated till a soil was formed for the growth and supportof | 
plants and animals to be subsequently transported to another scene ang ~ 
buried up, that course of things would defeat itself; for a slight acoud 
mulation of sedimentary matter on the elevated rock, as well as on that — 
beneath the sedimentary beds, would prevent the abrading agents from © 
coming in contact with the rock to be worn down, and wholly stop the ” 
supply of materials for covering up the plants and animals, or for going 
on with the sedimentary formation without them. ka 
“ There is no alternative to this course but that of allowing more timg | 
and introducing more miracles. For if the washing down of sedimens — 
tary matter was suspended till a soil was formed for plants and animals, © 
a miracle must occur to bring them into existence at the proper timeg 7 
when they were to be buried up, a miracle or something like it must” 
occur to renew the floating down of the soil, lay the primitive rock bang 
again, and transport the plants and animals to the place of burial. And 
when this was accomplished, the washing down must be again sus 7 
pended, and a new soil being formed, a new creation of plants.and § 
animals must take place. In this way only can the theory be sustainedy 7 
and accordingly the geologists tell us of new creations and centres of | 
creation as often as the exigencies of their theory require them. a 
“Nor can the theory be relieved of its impossible conditions or its % 
dependence on miracles by the supposition that the sedimentary masses ~ 
were formed on the bed of the seas, and subsequently elevated above = 
their surface. It would be equally true upon that as upon the former 7 
supposition, that the primitive rock which was to furnish the whole 1 
quantity of sedimentary matter must have existed elsewhere than within 
the area occupied by it after the process of deposition in strata or layers; 7 
and wherever those rocks existed above the sea level, the process of © 
wearing them down and floating the detached sediment to the sea would 
equally preclude the growth of plants and aninials to be inhumed.” 








